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A‘ REVIEW: OF THE: WORLD 


MOBILIZING THE FORCES OF AMERICA 
FOR WAR 


HIS is what we have already done. We have au- 

thorized a bond issue of seven billions of dollars, 
out of which,we have already loaned to the Allies—our 
Allies now—$650,000,000 (it may be more by the time 
this is read) as a sort of first aid to the injured. Of 
this sum $75,000,000 will go to the relief commission 
for the benefit of the Belgians and French (in the cap- 
tured districts) at the rate of $12,500,000 a month. We 
have sent over a flotilla of torpedo-boat destroyers, 
which was ready for service the day it reached England, 
and is now “on the job,” flying the flag of the United 
States. By the middle of last month we had begun 
to despatch army medical forces to France, consisting 
of surgeons, Red Cross nurses, ambulance drivers, etc., 
to equip six American base hospitals. Nine regiments 
of army engineers (about 10,000 men) are being re- 
cruited for immediate service on the battlefront, and 
their sailing may -begin any day. With them will go 
the first shipments of railway material for 1,250 miles 
of track. A division (25,000 men) of regulars and 
2,500 marines, to be commanded by General Pershing, 
is to be despatched speedily. On May 9th a commission 
of American railway experts sailed for Petrograd to see 
and then to supply whatever is needed to restore the 
Russian transportation service. All this had been done 
within a little over a month’s time after war had 
been declared. In addition, a number of the German 
merchant ships seized in our harbors had been repaired 
and put into commission and our coast and lake and 
river shipping had been turned over to trans-Atlantic 
service to such an extent that the whole food supply of 
Great Britain can now be carried by our ships for as 


long a time as they can evade the U-boats. Money, 
ships, submarine chasers, engineers, surgeons, nurses, 
ambulances, railroad supplies and food—these are the 
first contributions of the United States to the great war 
to safeguard democracy. 


Getting an Army of a Million 
Men Ready. 
UT all this is but a beginning, of course. What we 


are preparing to do in the future takes on outlines 
that would have seemed stupendous three years ago. 
Sixteen training-camps for officers are now at work in 
various parts of the country giving intensive training to 
about 40,000 young men to fit them for officers in the 
army that is to be, and thirty-two more camps are 
already under construction, each one to cover about a 
mile square and to accommodate 22,000 men—a total of 
704,000 men. These men, the first to be selected under 
the “selective conscription” plan adopted last month, will 
begin training about the first of September. All men be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 31 are compelled by the new 
law to register June 5, and from the entire number 
(estimated at about ten millions) will be selected enough 
to make up, with the forces of the regular army and 
national guard, the first million men of our new army. 
The second million will follow next year unless some- 
thing cracks on the other side in the meantime and the 
war clouds roll away. Rifles (Enfields not Springfields) 
are already in hand, it is officially announced, for a 
million men and all the other necessary supplies are 
ready, according to the Army and Navy Journal, for 
500,000 men. (Secretary Baker, says the Army and 
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Navy Journal further, has “made good.”) Enlistments 
made since war was declared have increased the total 
force of the regular army to about 200,000 and of the 
navy to well over 100,000. 





Putting Our Industries on 
r a War Basis. 
UT the mobilizing of a nation for war in these days 


does not end with the army and navy and their muni- 
One of the first things we have had to do was 


tions. 





see i if 

WHERE THE TAX WILL FALL HARDEST 

—Evans in Baltimore American 
“on a war basis.” Five railroad 
in general charge of 250,000 miles 
of track, owned by 175 different companies, with a 
capital of seventeen billion dollars. All these are op- 
erated as one vast continental system, and there are 
those who predict that the old system will never again 
return. The five presidents determine what com- 
modities shall be given preference and what shall be 
side-tracked. They began"by giving the right of way 
to coal, deciding against excursion traffic this summer 
and ordering 4,000 passenger locomotives transferred 
to hauling war freight. Other industrial forces that 
are being mobilized are the chemists, metallurgists and 
mining-engineers. Over 10,000 of these have been 
registered and classified and will be called upon to assist 
in creating a huge supply of explosives and big guns. 
Eleven university laboratories and seventeen commer- 
cial laboratories, with all their equipment and their 
staffs, have been placed at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. A Federal Shipping Board has been constituted 
with General Goethals (of Panama Canal fame) at the 
head and a prospective appropriation of $400,000,000 
back of it, which is already making contracts for the 


to put our railroads 
presidents are to-day 
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quick building of 1,000 wooden ships, of 3,000 to 5,000 
tons each, so standardized that they can be turned out, 
so to speak, like Ford cars and with all the parts inter 
changeable. Scores of these ships are‘already unde: 
process of construction. Another commission for food 
control of the nation is down on the program (if Con 
gress doesn’t get balky), with Herbert C. Hoover (of 
Belgian relief work fame) at the head and an appro- 
priation of $63,000,000 for spending money. And for 
the general direction of all these plans, to coordinate 
efforts and see that the work that is most needed and 
the supplies that are most urgent come first, two Allied 
War Commissions have been or are to be constituted, 
one on this side and the other on the other side of the 
sea. “All the information we have received,” said 
Bonar Law, British Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
Parliament last month, “bears out what could have been 
expected in advance, that the American people are not 
likely to do anything by halves, and that the United 
States Government has already shown not only that they 
are prepared to organize the full strength of the nation, 
but that they realize to the full the value of immediate 
assistance. The assistance which they have already 
given, in addition to financial assistance, is assistance 
which is of the greatest value and which will become 
increasingly important as the weeks advance.” The 
London Telegraph is amazed at the swiftness of our 
perception of the needs of the situation, as shown by 
our adoption of conscription in a few weeks’ time while 
England took two years to come to it. 


A Pay-As-You-Enter Sort 
of War. 

T is very impressive, this spectacle of a great nation 

mobilizing all its forces to meet an emergency. But 
the greatest impression is likely to be made when we 
begin to pay the bills. After wrestling with the financial 
requirements, the lower House of Congress evolved a 
revenue bill to raise (in addition to the usual revenue) 
$1,800,000,000 this year by new taxation, and before 
the authors could take a long breath they were in- 
formed by the Secretary of the Treasury that the re- 
quirements had grown to $2,245,925,581. This pretty 
sum is, however, but a fraction of the estimated 
expenditures for 1918. The total estimate is $6,019,- 
949,933. The existing revenue is estimated at $1,- 

















MOST OF US ARE UNDERESTIMATING THE SIZE OF OUR 
ADOPTED CHILD 
—Darling in N. Y. Tribune 
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HOW -IVE PROPOSE TO RAISE 


500,000,000. Adding the proposed new war revenues 
we get $3,745,925,581 to be raised by taxes, and $2,274,- 
024,352 to be passed on, in the way of bonds, to be paid 
in future years. That is to say, we will be paying five 
dollars out of every eight of the combined cost of run- 
ning the government and running the war while we are 
waging the war. At this rate we would pay for a two 
years’ war in a little more than three years. It has been 
the customary thing to distribute a large part of the cost 
of a war over a period of twenty or thirty or more years, 
as we do in the case of permanent improvements. Eng- 
land is paying in taxes but 26 per cent. of the cost of the 
war and taking care of the rest—74 per cent.—by bonds. 
But evidently our lower House of Congress is designing 
our war on the pay-as-you-enter plan. The proposed 
intention of the Ways and Means Committee was to 
divide the cost of the war fifty-fifty between taxation 
and bonds. Says the Savannah News in regard to this: 


“In other words the people of to-day should, according to 
the committee, pay half of the running expenses of the 
government in war times, and posterity the other half. Is 
that fair? Would it be fair even if one-fifth of the ex- 
penses of the war were paid in the years of war and four- 
fifths passed along for later payment? That would mean, 
with taxation continuing at the same rate, that to pay for a 
year of war it would take that war year and a little more 
than four years of peace. Is the future deserving of no 
greater part of the burden of war than this? The whole 
cost of the war, if the fighting should go on for but one 
year, would be paid, then, by the end of the fourth year of 
peace.” 


The Most Unpopular Tax Bill 
Ever Written. ; 
HE outstanding features of the war revenue bill are 


the heavy tax on incomes and the horizontal in- 
crease of 10 per cent. on the tariff rates on all dutiable 
goods and a 10 per cent. tax on all the free list, consist- 
ing largely of raw materials. The revenue from tariff 
rates will thus, it is estimated, be more than doubled 
(rising from 216 to 456 million dollars), and revenue 
from personal incomes will be increased from 68 mil- 
lions to about ten times that amount, and a part of the 
increase will be retroactive, applying to last year as well 
as this. The rate on incomes ranges all the way from 
4 per cent. on $1,000 incomes to 45 per cent. on incomes 





“WHOA BOY!” 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain-Dealer 
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of over $1,000,000. The miscellaneous taxes reach al- 
most every industry and individual, and the bill provides 
that the rates are to take effect the day after its passage. 
Congressman Kitchin, who had charge of the bill, stated 
that it had aroused more opposition than any tax bill 
ever before introduced. As the House committee did 








“HOW MANY 


MARKS ARE $7,000,000,000, PAPA?” 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 


not hold any hearings, the opposition had to vent itself 
on individual members of Congress. “No expert ad- 
vice,’ says the Wall Street Journal, “was sought, or 
listened to when volunteered. The Treasury Depart- 
ment wanted so much money, and the politicians took 
pencils in hand, scratched their heads, and began to 
write. In no other civilized country could sucl a farce 
be perpetrated, and nowhere else could the perpetrators 
get away with it.” But the Wall Street Journal finds 
consolation in the belief that the bill in its present shape 
will never get through the Senate. It says: “As usual, 
it will be the labor and duty of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to struggle with politics and attempt to build up 
out of the wreck an instrument of taxation which will 
raise the enormous sum necessary, and at the same time 
mete out justice and avoid the colossal folly of throttling 
the business that pays the taxes—and earns them.” The 
N. Y. Sun takes about the same view. It regards 
the bill as an “economic monstrosity.” There is no 
thick-and-thin defense of the bill as a whole. Even 
Mr. Kitchin said of the tariff provision that he was 
going to shut his eyes and vote for it. The Topeka 
Capital, however, regards the bill as “a long step for- 
ward in the direction of just principles of taxation.” It 
is especially enamored of the income-tax provisions, 
which, as the N. Y. Evening Post points out, “exceed 
the rate levied in England at the climax of her military 
activities.” Mae 


Even the man who does not favor prohibition will admit that 
the liquor industry goes against the grain.—Philadelphia North 
American, 


The idle acre and the aching idler should both be made to pro- 
duce.—Baltimore American, 
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CONDITION OF IRELAND UNDER THE 
BRITISH BAYONET 


HE choice of a Sinn Feiner, serving time in prison, 

as member of Parliament for an Irish constituency 
caused no surprise to the London News. Ireland to- 
day, it says, is filled with “a passion of indignation” 
against England unparalleled for a generation. The ad- 
mission of Sir Edward Carson, leader of the Ulster re- 
bellion, to the Lloyd George ministry, after the execu- 
tion of the leader of the Dublin rebellion, has been a 
trump card to the Sinn Fein organs. Here it is neces- 
sary to point out that the British censor has rendered it 
practically impossible to give representative summaries 
of Irish opinion outside of the organs of Ulster and the 
organs of the orthodox Home Rule party under Red- 
mond, The organs of Sinn Fein are printed by stealth 
to some extent. Nevertheless, observes the London 
News, it has become the representative Irish party, there 
being serious talk of a project to have all the Redmond- 
ites resign. The explanation of the fact that Home 
Rule Ireland has gone over to the party of violence and 
must be held down by an army stated in the London 
Post to be 150,000, is explained in various ways, accord- 
ing to the point of view of the English daily one con- 
sults. The one established fact seems to be that the 
British bayonet does not quite suppress risings, riots, 
displays of the flag of the lost republic. As for the ef- 
fort to obtain recruits for the war, the thing is such a 
joke that the London Post urges immediate conscription. 


German Impressions of the 
Irish Situation. 


UOTATIONS from Berlin dailies on the subject of 

the Irish situation are not permitted in London 
newspapers. The censorship in London seems to be 
exercised through the war office which has ruled that 
passages in general articles dealing with military situa- 
tions must be submitted to its judgment before publica- 
tion. Ireland: being held by a British army of occupation 
under General Sir Bryan Mahon, comes within this 
ruling.” All Sinn Fein organs come under the ‘“sedi- 
tious” class as defined by the War Office in London. 
The result is a state of things painted in somewhat dra- 
matic fashion by the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), and 
as the British War Office permits no exportation of Ger- 


man dailies to this country, we must depend upon scraps | 


translated into Italian Socialist dailies and Swiss pro- 
German organs. Even the comments of the London 
Nation upon the Irish situation have not been available 
of late, owing to the ban upon its exportation. Private 
letters sent abroad from Ireland are opened in the post 
office. In spite of the difficulties in the way of arriving 
at the facts, certain details can be set down by putting 
together revelations supplied in British dailies and in- 
ferences in continental European dailies. Thus, there 
is no doubt about the magnitude of the recent riots in 
Dublin and in Cork. Rebel emblems were displayed 
lately in both those cities. The orders of the military 
ruler in Ireland, who, to all intents and purposes, has 
superseded the civil government, are frequently set at 
flat defiance. He cannot prevent altogether the holding 
of meetings, Even large processions now and then 


wend their way through Irish towns before the military 
can be summoned in sufficient strength to disperse the: 


Sinn Feiners Can No Longer 
Quote Carson’s Speeches. 
EVER in the long history of English rule has 
thorogoing a despot appeared in Ireland as Sir 
Bryan Mahon. This is a Sinn Fein opinion set forth in 
a Sinn Fein organ in Cork, and there seems little doubt, 
in view of what London dailies say, that the right to 
hold public meetings in any part of Ireland is purel) 
nominal, except for the enemies of Home Rule. The 
Sinn Feiners make effective use of a quotation from Si: 
Edward Carson, who observed, when organizing the 
Ulster rebellion a few years ago: 


“I advise my fellow-countrymen to resist to the end 
I tell the Lord Advocate more than that; I advise my fel 
low-countrymen even—tho it may not be necessary to use 
them—to use arms to beat back anyone who might try to 
filch from them the elementary right of citizenship. I tell 
him something more: I tell him that if any violence arises 
out of my speeches he need not trouble himself about hum- 
ble working men; he can come to me as the responsible 
authority.” 


The use of extracts from Sir Edward Carson’s re- 
marks along these lines is no longer permitted in Ire- 
land, altho, as the London News observes, he is not 
prosecuted for having made them. 


President Wilson and the 
Irish Question. 

FURIOUS controversy has broken out between 

London dailies on the subject of President Wil- 
son’s relation to the Irish crisis. The London Chronicle 
observes that the entry of the United States into the 
war renders a Liberal settlement of the Irish problem 
imperative, whereas the Conservative London Post com- 
plains of the effort of the Home Rulers to enlist Amer- 
ica in their cause. The London Post is most enthusi- 
astic in its praise of President Wilson for going into the 
war, altho the same organ of the aristocracy was sar- 
castic at his expense before that event. It has been 
saying that the interference of President Wilson in the 
Trish controversy is unthinkable. However, the London 
Post has been known to modify some of its views as 
events put new faces upon affairs. Here is its idea of 
the Irish crisis: 


“Tt is not the fault of this country that the very name of 
Ireland is becoming distasteful to Englishmen; but because 
a subject is disagreeable it does not always follow that it 
should be ignored. The late Government have bequeathed 
an evil heritage to the present Administration. There was 
a moment when Mr. Asquith and his friends were presented 
with an opportunity to make a new beginning in Ireland by 
simply doing their duty. When military service was made 
compulsory in England, Scotland, and Wales, Ireland, as a 
member of the Union, in justice to herself and to her fel- 
low members, should have been included. There was one 
chief reason for the exclusion of Ireland, and the name of 
it was fear.” 





Here’s hoping that our national draft will become strong 
enough to blow over several European thrones. — Washington 
Herald. 


Those entertainments that were given to Marshal Joffre are all 
right, but he would also appreciate a few soldiers.—Jacksonville 
Times-Union. 
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CONGRESS, GRAPPLING WITH THE FOOD PROBLEM, IS 
PLAYING WITH DYNAMITE 


T is a difficult thing for a country that has never 

known anything bordering upon a famine to realize 
that conditions can arise which may empty its bins, 
barns and warehouses of its reserve stores of grain long 
before a new crop can be gathered to replenish them. 
Even more difficult is it for such a people to realize, 
in the midst of seeming plenty, that such conditions 
have already arisen. The country has heard how mat- 
ters stand from the great exchanges and the great pur- 
veyors of foodstuffs. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
basing his statements upon the reports of trained ob- 
servers and statisticians, has sounded a warning. The 
President, fully informed regarding the gravity of the 
situation, has issued an urgent appeal for action. Thou- 
sands of well-informed persons have dwelt upon the 
subject of foodstuff shortage during the last few weeks. 
The newspapers have subordinated to it the news of 
great battles. Yet the nation has been only partly 
aroused to a proper sense of the situation. 

Has it been exaggerated? Very much so, declares 
President Griffin, of the Chicago Board of Trade, who 
goes so far as to say that the abnormal prices being 
paid for wheat are due to the sudden hysteria, the 
frenzy of baseless famine-fear that has seized America 
and the Allied governments. ‘Not only are the gov- 
ernments at war buying with frenzy,” he complains, 
“but the neutrals as well. They are crazed with the 
idea of getting grain, grain, grain. There is plenty of 
grain in the country to carry through.” 

Meanwhile, with $8 and $10 fall wheat predicted, 
the Chicago Board of Trade has summarily abolished 
all trading in spring wheat. This, however, has only 
served to stimulate gambling in the July and September 
cereal, along with other foodstuffs, and the situation 
has drawn a statement from the Department of Agri- 
culture vehemently denouncing “food gamblers” and 
“economic parasites” as “traitors to the country.” The 
issue is clear, says Assistant Secretary Vrooman, as 
between food control by the government and food con- 
trol by the speculators. He adds that “the only gov- 
ernment control possible is a control based upon such 
laws as are now before Congress authorizing the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the President to establish 
minimum prices and otherwise to act vigorously in the 
interests of both producer and consumer.” Every Euro- 
pean nation has found it necessary during the present 
war to confer upon its government food control powers 
greater than those proposed by the administration of 
our government in the present emergency, maintains 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Danger in Emasculating the 
Administration Food Bill. 
PROPOS of the objection raised in Congress to 


that clause in the food bill which would enable the 
federal authorities to find out exactly how much food 
there is in the country, where it is stored and who owns 
it, there is a sharp division of editorial opinion. The 
New York Jorld, a strong administration organ, 
believes that unless some such arbitrary power is con- 
ferred by the bill, “there is not much use in legislating 
on the subject at all”; and that “Representatives in 
Congress who are so fearful that a necessary inquiry 


such as the one proposed will be destructive of in- 
dividual liberty and will violate the sanctity of property, 
are straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel.” The 
Minneapolis Tribune, on the other hand, foresees danger 
in clothing the government with “confiscatory power,” 
and severely criticizes well-to-do consumers who are 
“stocking up their larders like squirrels preparing for 
a long, hard winter . . . paying $2 to $3 a barrel more 
for flour for immediate delivery than they would have 
to pay if they should buy new-crop flour now for de- 
livery in September.” And the Topeka Capital, which 
is owned by the governor of Kansas, goes to the other 
extreme by recommending “the confiscation by the 
federal government of stored food and its distribution 
in the markets at reasonable prices, giving the middle- 
men, who now completely dominate the situation, a fair 
profit and no more.” As a war measure there is noth- 
ing that will meet such an overwhelmingly popular 
endorsement as such action to protect the nation in this 
time of diminishing food supplies, adds the Capital, 
presumably expressing the popular sentiment of the 


Middle West. 


Prompt Action Must Be Taken to 
Avoid a Panic. 

MEANWHILE, the New York Evening IIorld points 

out, the American public is more and more .“ap- 
palled” at what it has to pay for food; and the same 
journal predicts that “if present conditions continue, 
or grow worse, panic is certain to ensue.” It does not 
believe that the prevailing extortionate food prices are 
at all necessary—an opinion, we observe, that is shared 
by Herbert C. Hoover, whose experience and first-hand 
knowledge of food conditions in Europe during the war 
have led to his selection as Chairman of the Food Com- 
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HUNGRY MOUTHS TO FEED 


Murphy in San Francisco Call 
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mittee of the Council of National Defense. He scouts 
the idea that any sort of famine is in prospect in so far, 
he points out, as we have now and will have next year 
a large surplus of foodstuffs which, however, “it is our 
obvious duty’ to increase to the utmost to meet the 
needs of our allies.” The pressing problem, he finds, 
is not so much how to produce more food—which is 
merely a question of extending industry—as how to 
keep food out of the hands of “speculators and 
profiteers whose every contact with it means waste and 
extortion.” To quote him further: 


“I have no hesitation in saying that if the able, patriotic 
men representing the majority of each branch of the food 
trades were called in and clothed with the necessary powers 
to force the small minority of skunks that exist in every 
trade, one result would be that an equally nutritious flour 
based on even $1.50 wheat could be sold in New York for 
a good deal under $8 a barrel and every trade would 
receive its legitimate profit.” 


With sufficient control over the food trades, Hoover 
believes the present price of flour can be reduced by 
from 40 to 50 per cent. and “at the same time the 
producer treated in a liberal manner.” If we find a 
way to deal with submarines and thus open other 
markets to our allies, he thinks we may “see wheat at 
$1 a bushel and flour under $6.” On the other hand, 
unless we get a grip on the food situation, “we may 
see $20-flour before the year is over and a total dis- 
location of wages and consequent dislocation of in- 
dustry and living.” Commenting on the assertion of 
this ‘man who ought to know,” to the effect that “Ger- 
many cannot be starved,” the New York Evening Mail 
points to German success in organizing against famine 
as an object lesson for us just now, when the country 
is debating which road to take with regard to accelerat- 
ing crops and controlling speculation, , Nothing is so 
valuable, the Mail is convinced, as the detailed reports 
which we possess regarding the measures Germany took 




















MENACING OUR BREAD SUPPLY 
—Murphy in San Francisco Call 
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“to make her pitifully short food supplies sustain her 
people. The Germans themselves have marked out the 
road which we and the Allies must follow.” 


The Eyes of the World Are Fixed 
on the American Farmer. 
O the German Chancellor is attributed the prediction 


that the Central Empires would win this war on the 
American wheat-fields. It is consequently on the Amer- 
ican farmer that the eyes of the rest of the world are 
more or less apprehensively fixed; but there is a large 
section of the press that refuses to see him and the 
6,500,000 American farms under cultivation, in any 
other than an optimistic light. Says the San Francisco 
Chronicle somewhat impatiently, “there has been quite 
enough exhortation of the farmers to attend to their 
business. It might be best to let the farmers alone and 
to attend to our own business more closely.” And B. F. 
Yoakum says in the New York Sun that all that the 
farmers need is “to be put into position to pay the 
same wages to the man who follows the plow, making 
bread, as is paid the man who works in the factory, 
making bullets.” Furthermore, says this well-known 
railroad president in outlining a constructive program: 


“Guarantee the farmers $1.75 a bushel for potatoes (now 
selling at $3.25 a bushel) and they will double their efforts, 
pay competitive wages and the potatoes will be produced. 
After allowing for the use of the land, taxes, interest, 
depreciation, etc., the farmers won’t declare too large a 
dividend. A guarantee of peace prices in war times, when 
practically everything purchased by the farmers has doubled 
in cost, will not produce results, and unless the farmers 
are assured of a profitable return in excess of the greatly 
increased cost of production, they will not be encouraged 
to double their efforts as they would under fair and equi- 
table.treatment by the government. 

“Treat corn, wheat and other staple food articles the 
same, so that the farmers will know they can make a 
profit and lay out their work accordingly, and there will 
be no complaint of what the farmers of this country will 


do ” 


Gifford Pinchot expresses much the same view in a 
letter, to the Sun, in which he points out that “the clear 
duty of the nation is to guarantee the farmers a fair 
price for their crops whea grown, and a reasonable 
supply of labor at harvest. The clear duty of the farmer 
is to raise food enough to win this war for democracy 
against Kaiserism.” The necessity of enabling the 
farmers to compete with the factories in the labor 
market is also dwelt upon by Professors Henry R. 
Seager and Robert E. Chaddock, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, in an exhaustive survey of the food situation made 
for that university and issued by it as a pamphlet. The 
joint authors deplore the fact that “thousands of farm- 
ers, especially in the East, have been induced by the 
high wages paid in munition factories to board up their 
farmhouses and go into manufacturing-plants.” We 
read further that throughout the country: 


“The shortage of labor has been so serious that milk 
farmers, who have depended on hired labor heretofore, 
have been compelled themselves to do all the work con- 
nected with the care of their stoek during the winter. 
Many of them are reported to be killing and selling their 
stock, because they are unable to obtain any sort of com- 
petent labor. ... This tendency to kill the animals, to 
avoid the trouble of longer caring for them, partly ex- 
plains an element in the situation that would otherwise 
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be puzzling—the great increase in our meat production. 
The production of meat in 1916 exceeded that of 1914 by 
3,000,000,000 pounds. This great increase at once suggests 
danger, danger to breeding stock. It is to be feared that, 
owing to the great profits of the moment, attainable through 
the high prices, especially for pork, even the breeding stock 
is being sold. That anxiety in regard to future meat sup- 
plies is shared by those conversant with the situation has 
been shown by the serious advocacy, by a leading represen- 
tative of the packing industries, of meatless days for the 


United States.” 


Living is Cheaper in England than 
in America. 
O the New York Times it is a matter of comment 


that, with some few exceptions, the necessities of 
life remain cheaper in England than in this country. 
A writer for the Times recently returned to America 
with a memorandum of his housekeeping and restaurant 
expenses in London and, among other items, we read 
of butter being 40 cents a pound, cauliflower 4 cents 
a head, new potatoes 4 cents a pound and cabbages 20 
cents a head in the British metropolis. Furthermore: 


“Eating in restaurants is far and away cheaper than in 
New York. At the Ship and Turtle Restaurant, which is 
popular with business men, I had the finest kind of a steak 
for 36 cents—one which you could not get in a restaurant 
of similar class in this city for twice the price. The Pall 
Mall restaurant, which is frequented by fashionable people, 
has a table d’héte luncheon for 60 cents which cannot be 
approached in this city in a restaurant of that type for that 
price. In all classes of restaurants, the advantage in price 
over New York is quite apparent.” 


In the last analysis, says the ll’all Street Journal, we 
are paying exorbitant prices and are short of food be- 
cause production has been falling behind population 
for years, while, since the middle of 1914, we have 
been shipping our sustenance out of the country in un- 
precedented quantities. To charge the result to storage 
and speculation is simply to mistake the unpleasant 





THE MINE 
Cesare in N. Y. Evening Post 


symptoms for the cause of the disease. To which the 
Saltimore American unqualifiedly agrees, and even finds 
a ray of hope in “the conditions that have caused the 
United States to pass at one bound from a country of 
infinite wastefulness to one of rapidly growing economy 
and thrift, such as may prove of boundless blessing 
to the nation.” 





All this talk of setting the clock ahead doesn’t affect the com- 
muter. He fell into the habit years ago—N. Y. Morning Tele- 
graph. 


Colonel Roosevelt urges the Russian revolutionists not to do any- 
thing rash. This is a subject which the Colonel is well qualified 
to discuss.—Charleston News and Courier. 





THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN ITS LAST LINE 
OF TRENCHES 


T begins to look as tho the liquor traffic, in this 

country at least, has reached its last line of trenches 
and is dangerously near the end of its supply of am- 
munition. This statement does not seem to be quite 
as true of the traffic in malt and vinous liquors as of 
that in spirituous liquors ; but it is not very far from the 
truth for all three. Sixty years or so ago a wave of 
public sentiment was sweeping the entire traffic upon 
the rocks when the Civil War came along and saved 
it from national wreck. It looks at this moment as 
tho the present war would hasten instead of delaying 
its end. In the Civil War, revenue was needed badly, 
but there was no scarcity of food. In this war the need 


for food is more urgent than the need for revenue.’ 


The liquor dealers have for years been pointing to 
the large supplies of grain that they purchase from 
the farmer as an argument against prohibition. That 
argument has now become the most potent weapon used 


against them. They have been also wont to call the 
attention of labor unions to the large number of men 
employed. The need for productive labor promises to 
be second only to the need for food. Thus as trench 
after trench has been flanked, the signs of demoraliza- 
tion in the troops of King Gambrinus become obvious. 


The Peril to Whiskey as Shown 
by the Stock Market. _ 
S we write, the stock of the Distilleries Securities 


Corporation (sometimes called the Whiskey Trust) 
is selling as low as $14.00 a share (par is $100), tho 
the stock has been declaring dividends of six per cent. 
and the figures for the last fiscal year indicated earn- 
ings by the Corporation of 10.3 per cent.! Its five per 
cent. bonds are selling at a little over 63. Not the in- 
creasing number of “dry” states but the recent “bone- 
dry” legislation enacted by Congress and the movement 
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to stop the manufacture of liquor entirely during the 
war apparently account for this situation. Last year 
nearly 7,000 retail liquor dealers and more than 700 
wholesalers went out of the business for keeps. Last 
month, Henry J. Kaltenbach, president of the New 
York State Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association, said 
at a special meeting of the Association (as reported in 
the New York Times): “I don’t know whether I am 
talking out of school, hut the larger spirit distillers of 
the country have decided that after a certain date they 
will not sell their products except on a cash basis. They 
want to do this before the smash comes.” A number 
of the plants of the “Whiskey Trust” have already been 
devoted, since the war began, to the production of 
“industrial alcohol.” As about one pound of alcohol 
is necessary in the manufacture of a pound of modern 
powder, a barrel of alcohol for one shell of a big gun, 
and other large amounts for the production of ether 
(for use in the hospitals), the distilleries are not likely 
to find their occupation entirely gone even if whiskey 
and its near relatives are made taboo. According to 
the Cincinnati Times-Star, which pleads earnestly to 
spare the life of the traffic, 84,532,252 gallons of de- 
natured alcohol were used in this country last year for 
munitions and 37,348,484 more gallons were exported 
to Europe for the same purpose. 


Congress in a Flutter Over the 
Demands for Prohibition. 

READERS of the Congressional Record in these days 

can hardly fail to note the large number of petitions 
sent to Congress from all parts of the country asking 
for National Prohibition. Congressmen are evidently 
in a perturbed state of mind on the subject. The Demo- 
cratic caucus of the lower House, on April 19, decided 
by a vote of 87 to 60 in favor of prohibition for the 
war and then, under threat of a bolt from twenty Tam- 
many and Massachusetts representatives, decided not 
to consider the subject unless the President asked it to 
do so. It was at one time embodied in the espionage 
bill by the Senate and a day or two later taken out in 
response to appeals from Senators Reed and Under- 
wood in behalf of the revenue. The measure would 
have forbidden all use of grain and cereals in the manu- 
facture of alcoholic liquors during the duration of the 
war. This would strike the brewers as well as the 
distillers. The brewers have been taking space in the 
dailies for large advertizements claiming that the grain 
used by them amounts to but one per cent. of the crop 
of this country, and that one-third of this is returned 
to the dairy farmer in the form of brewers’ gzcins. 
The Cincinnati Times-Star goes into statistics to show 
that figuring out the amount of grain used by distilleries 
in making alcohol for munition purposes and for drugs 
and the amount returned by the breweries for cattle 
feed leaves only about one per cent. of the grain crop 
as the net consumption for both malt and spirituous 
beverages. “Wouldn’t it be unfair,” it asks, “for 
America to close her own breweries and distilleries as 
a war measure when we are still shipping grain to Eng- 
land, and in fact even to South America, to be used in 
brewing and distilling there?” 


Roosevelt raises the slogan, “arm or farm.” But in Congress the 
program seems to be “talk or balk.”—Sioux City Tribune. 


- alcoholic beverages can do no less. 


CURRENT OPINION FOR JUNE 


An Economist Urges Us to 
“Go the Limit.” 


HE most adequate case for national prohibition 

during the war appears from the pen of Irving 
Fisher, Professor of Political Economy in Yale. Pro- 
fessor Fisher, who is a member of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and president of a Committee of Sixty, 
formed by prominent men not heretofore identified 
with the prohibition movement but now advocating it 
as a war measure, sets forth his views in the New York 
Times. He begins by pointing out what the European 
countries have done solely from economic and military 
reasons. England has cut down the amount of beer 
manufactured from 36,000,000 barrels to 10,000,000, 
and has forbidden any further use of either barley or 
corn suitable for human food in brewing or distilling. 
France and Italy have prohibited absinth. Russia has 
not only prohibited vodka but “a large part of Russia 
is bone-dry” even in the matter of light wines, and 
presumably because of that fact the coal output in one 
year was increased thirty per cent., savings-banks de- 
posits increased to twenty times what they were in the 
year before the war, loans of pawnbrokers decreased 
one-half. In addition, a “wet” government in Canada 
has been forced to place most of that Dominion “‘under 
fairly effective general prohibition both as regards 
distilled and fermented liquors.” Professor Fisher 
favors our going “to the limit” in this matter, as an 
evidence to our enemies as well as to our Allies that 
America is not going to do things by halves. 


One Pound of Bread a Day for 
‘ Eleven Million Men. 
NSTEAD of one per cent., he finds that 2% per cent. 


of the total crop of those cereals that are used in 
the manufacture of liquor are diverted to the production 
of alcoholic beverages, and, in addition, 415 million 
pounds of grapes and 152 million pounds of molasses. 
“In all about 7,500,000,000 pounds of food (grain, 
grapes, grape sugar, glucose, and molasses) are so used 
each vear. After making allowance for the production 
of denatured alcohol, the total fuel value so diverted 
each year is sufficient to supply the yearly energy re- 
quirement of over 7,000,000 men. Even after making 
allowance for all recovered food substances, such as 
swill for feeding farm animals, there is still wasted 
enough grain alone to give a one-pound loaf every day 
to every soldier in an army of 11,000,000 men!” While 
we may concede the right of the individual, in times 
of peace, to poison himself if he wishes to, we cannot, 
says the Yale economist, afford to let him do so in this 
life-and-death struggie. He closes his argument as 
follows: 


“Unless the war ends soon we shall be driven with 
the other nations to prohibition. We shall be wise if we 
adopt it before we have food riots on our hands. There 
is absolutely no valid argument against it, so far-as I can 
see. It is simple common sense, obvious war economy, 
the logic of events. The great majority of the people 
see it already. It is a pleasure to note that liquor dealers 
in Cleveland and Chicago have voted to stand by their 
country if their country demands prohibition. Users of 
The nation demands 
that they put love of country above love of whiskey.” 


The Danish West Indies/seem to have got in under the flag just 
in time to have a little excitement.—Charleston Mail. 
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ARE AMERICAN SOCIALISTS PLAYING INTO THE 
HANDS OF THE KAISER? 


THAT the Socialist Party of America has been, from 

the beginning of the great war, pro-German in its 
policies, and that it is, even now, playing into the hands 
of the Kaiser, is a charge made not only by enemies 
of Socialism but by prominent Socialists. The Socialist 
movement in this country, indeed, is rent by excited 
controversy over the crisis precipitated by the entry of 
America into the war; and at the recent emergency 
convention of the Party, held in St. Louis, two factions 
struggled for supremacy. The majority faction, led by 
Morris Hillquit and ex-Congressman Berger, drew up 
a report, which is being submitted to a referendum vote 
of the members of the Party, denouncing the American 
declaration of war with Germany as “unjustifiable,” 
“dishonorable,” “a crime against the people of the 
United States and against the nations of the world,” 
and calling for “continuous, active and public opposition 
to the war, through demonstrations, mass petitions and 
all other means within our power.” A minority report, 
presented by John Spargo, repudiates this anti-militarist 
attitude, expresses sympathy with the cause of the 
Allies, and argues in favor of a policy which should 
make the war, so far as is possible, serve the interest 
of the working-class movement and the development 
of Socialism. Allan Benson, the Socialist candidate 
for the presidency at the last election, favored the 
minority report, and has since declared his conviction 
that the Hillquit manifesto verges on treason. Charles 
Edward Russell, William English Walling, J. G. Phelps 
Stokes, Upton Sinclair, and several more, have issued 
a statement pronouncedly pro-Ally. Mr. Walling bit- 
terly denounces Morris Hillquit, whom he calls “the 
absolute boss of the Socialist Party here,” as “probably 
the most valuable individual to Germany in this country, 
now that von Bernstorff has left.” 


The Stockholm Peace Conferences and 
the Root Commission. 


F URTHER evidence of “pro-Germanism” among 

American Socialists has been discovered (and 
has again been published not so much by the enemies 
as by the friends of Socialism) in connection with the 
recent Socialist peace conferences held in Stockholm, 
Sweden, and with the Root Commission that is going to 
Russia to help the new Revolutionary Government to 
get on its feet. In a statement issued on May 8, Wal- 
ling and Charles Edward Russell described the forth- 
coming conferences as “the most dangerous of all the 
Kaiser’s plots for cashing in his military victories,” and 
accused American Socialists of having gone into them 
as the Kaiser’s allies. The statement declared that as the 
dominant Socialist Parties of England, France and 
Belgium would not attend, the conferences would be 
under the control of German delegates, whose purpose 
would be to lure a large Russian delegation to the 
Swedish capital and induce them by any and all sorts 
of pressure to work for a separate Russian peace. It 
said further: 


“Every intelligent Socialist in the world to-day knows 
that 90 per cent. of the delegates will be under the influence 
of Berlin. It is another attempt of the Prussian militarists 
to line up the well-meaning pacifists and working people 
of the world for Germany’s next ‘peace’ program. The 


American public does not need to be introduced to the 
American delegate Hillquit, or Algernon Lee, whose pro- 
Germanism has led them to the point that they are accused 
by the best-known Socialists of this country of having re- 
cently put through an anti-war resolution that amounts to 
treason against the United States.” 


As for Elihu Root and the Russian Commission, which 
includes Charles Edward Russell among its members 
but which has been almost uniformly attacked by the 
Socialist and labor press, it was to be expected, Mr. 
Stokes says, that Socialists who have already done so 
much to embarrass the American Government should 
go one step further and attempt to discredit the Gov- 
ernment Commission. The Government itself was so 
disturbed by stories of Socialist “plotting” that it seized 
the passport of Boris Reinstein, a Socialist Labor Party 
delegate to the Stockholm conferences, who announced 
his intention of visiting Russia. 


How American Socialism 
Meets Its Critics. 
MERICAN Socialism, bombarded by its own 


friends, frankly avows its anti-militarism; as 
frankly admits its opposition to Root as the leader of 
the United States Mission to Russia; but hotly denies 
the charge of “pro-Germanism.” Eugene V. Debs, on 
four occasions the Presidential candidate of the Party, 
asserts that he would rather be put up against a wall 
and shot than go to war. The only war in which he 
would fight, he says, would be a war in behalf of social 
revolution. Congressman London voted against the 
American declaration of war, but gave his passive assent 
to the $7,000,000,000 bond issue on the ground that he 
is pro-Ally and believes in helping the Allies financially. 
The American Socialist, the official organ of the Social- 
ist Party, the Appeal to Reason, of Girard, Kansas, the 
most widely circulated of Socialist papers, and the daily 
Call, of New York, declare their opposition to conscrip- 
tion and to the war, and attack Elihu Root in article 
after article. The Call makes a jest of the “rather 
excitable and impulsive folk popularly recognized as 
Socialists,” who “have been scaring Uncle Sam into 
fits” over the Stockholm conferences. Not more than 
five per cent. of the Socialist opinion of the world, the 
Call says, was represented at Stockholm, and no Ameri- 
can delegates attended. The same paper continues: 


“It has been made to appear by many agencies of public 
opinion that the opposition of The Call and of the Social- 
ists to the sending of Elihu Root to Russia as the head of 
the mission to that new democracy is pro-Germanism, or 
plain disloyalty. Even some Socialists seem to think that. 
The Times reports that the government is watching the 
party, and possibly is contemplating action against us. 

“Nothing could be further from the truth... . 

“We object to Root because he is universally considered 
the chief Tory of the country. We object to Root because 
he is a lawyer whose sole fame and sole work has been as 
a corporation lawyer, arid who has done nothing in his life 
to show that he sympathizes with the masses. We object 
to Root because he has been vitally concerned with four 
pieces of legislation, all of them, bad, and three of them 
emphatically rejected by a free people; that is, he worked 
to keep the word ‘male’ in the qualifications for voting in 
the constitutional convention of 1894; 500,000 New Yorkers 
have since repudiated him on that. He introduced the in- 
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famous and unspeakable Root amendment, which did not 
become law; he opposed with all his might the liberal and 
democratic Arizona constitution, and he is the father of 
the Root constitution that went down to defeat with a 
majority that was damning. 

“That is, on four counts, he stood four times on the illib- 
eral—the Tory—side, and on three of them the people in- 
stantly repudiated him. 

“Root does not represent American democracy.” 


CURRENT OPINION FOR JUNE 






Of Morris Hillquit, Viereck’s Weekly, until lately 
pro-German in every fiber, declares: “The alleged pro- 
German bias of Mr. Hillquit is news to us. Mr. Hill- 
quit is a passionate opponent of militarism. He is 
not a pro-German.” Hillquit himself says: “I am not 
pro-German in any sense, and I favor a speedy general 
peace, on terms which will secure justice to the people 
of all nations and offer guarantees against future wars.” 





Everybody in Russia is now permitted to say all the things he 
has been longing to say ever since he was born: which accounts 
for the big ngise—N. Y. Telegraph. 


Germany laughs at our Navy; but the nine dread naughts of that 
$7,000,000,000 loan may have a sobering effect.—Philadelphia North 
American, 


FORCES BEHIND THE SOCIALIST CRISIS 
IN EUROPE 


TACTICAL blunder destined to have important 

consequences was committed by Philipp Scheide- 
mann when he turned the Socialist conferences in 
Sweden into a series of anti-American demonstrations. 
This is quite clear from comment in the Paris Humanité, 
the Rome Avanti, the Amsterdam Volk and other im- 
portant organs of the party in western Europe. Scheide- 
mann, as his attitude is reflected in the Socialist press 
abroad, tried to impress upon the Dutch Socialists, 
Troelstra and van Kol, upon Morgari, the Italian dele- 
gate, and upon Huysmans, the Belgian, that the Wash- 
ington government has undertaken to foil a general 
peace based upon international Socialist action. The 
United States would prefer to prolong the war rather 
than permit a Socialist peace, which would be a great 
blow to capitalism and finance. This series of sugges- 
tions is in such harmony with utterances in the Berlin 
Vorwarts as to indicate a common source—the press 
bureau of the Wilhelmstrasse. So the Humanité con- 
jectures. It observes that President Wilson is the best 
friend of organized labor in Washington. Neverthe- 
less, the Socialist campaign against the United States, 
directed by Scheidemann, it is charged, has had a pro- 
found effect upon the Russian proletarian mind. 
Pamphlets are circulated in Petrograd and Stockholm 
charging the official United States with systematically 
breaking up meetings of American Socialists, imprison- 
ing Socialist orators and condemning Socialist labor 
leaders to death after mock trials. 


A Moderate Attitude in 
; Petrograd. 
CHEIDEMANN might have proved more successful 


in swaying the Russian mind were it not for the 
misfortunes of Lenin, the revolutionary extremist who, 
according to the Humanité, got into a quarrel with 
Minister of War Kerensky shortly after reaching 
Petrograd. Lenin accuses Kerensky of treason to the 
cause of the workers and he includes Tcheidze, leader 
of the soldiers and workers, in his condemnation. Lenin 
is asserted to be more of an anarchist than a Socialist. 
He has affronted that large section of Russian prole- 
tarian opinion which thinks more of the land question 
than of the purely industrial issue. Kerensky, like 
Tcheidze, must take into account the eagerness of the 
Russian peasant for land, whereas the Lenins and Zino- 
vieffs who emerge from Switzerland lay stress upon 
their collectivist policy for factory workers. The result 
of Lenin’s activities has been to deluge Tcheidze and 





Kerensky with telegrams from Italian, French and 
British Socialists warning them against the Scheide- 
mann policy of using the Russian revolutionary gov- 
ernment for the attainment of purely imperial German 
ends. Thus the proletarian Russian forces have been 
dragged into the international situation, despite Tcheid- 
ze’s insistence upon the theory that the true aim of the 
revolution is to enact reform at home. Scheidemann, 
therefore, if the Humanité understands the matter, has 
bungled the German case by coquetting with Russian 
extremists and forcing an anti-American note. Sem- 
bat, the distinguished French Socialist leader, warned 
Kerensky in two telegrams, the story goes, of the seri- 
ous consequences to the cause if the comrades in the 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council at Petrograd were mis- 
led into displays of anti-Americanism at German in- 
stigation. 


eee 


The Wilhelmstrasse Draws 
Away from Extremists. 


WHat plans may have been matured between Herr 

Scheidemann and Doctor von Bethmann-Hollweg 
in connection with the “Socialist peace,” as the Kol- 
nische Volkszeitung calls it, must soon appear. It is 
nevertheless certain that the extremists of the Socialist 
camp in Europe, the men who favor something more 
or less violent in the way of revolution, have lost their 
temporary standing at the Wilhelmstrasse. For one 
thing, the Prussian Junkers are afraid to trust Scheide- 
mann and the peculiar international company he keeps— 
men involved in obscure anti-dynastic and anti-capital- 
istic conspiracies. There is something of a panic on 
this subject in Austria-Hungary as well. “We do not 
know precisely what the situation in Russia is,” says, 
for example, the official organ of the Ballplatz, the 
Vienna Zeit, “and we can not foresee the ultimate 
development of the revolution in Petrograd. Hence 
we must be most prudent and not be misled into sup- 
posing that the mere declaration of the objects of the 
war is the beginning of the end of the war.” And the 
Pester Lloyd, inspired by exalted official personages in 
Hungary, observes that revolutionary Russia and the 
central empires have not necessarily a mutual interest 
in arranging an immediate peace. This is a remarkable 
departure in the inspired Austro-Hungarian press from 
its previous attitude to the international Socialist peace 
project. The Hungarian Socialist leader Weltner is 
still striving, says the Paris Temps, to bring about a 
separate peace between Russia and the ' Hapsburg 
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dominions; but official Vienna suspects him of repub- 
lican tendencies. The Wilhelmstrasse has the same sus- 
picion of some Socialists in the Reichstag. 





The Revolution Expected by 
European Socialists. _ 
OR some reason that is not quite clear, Kerensky 


and Tcheidze, the conspicuous figures of the hour 
at Petrograd, do not share the conviction in western 
Europe that an anti-dynastic revolution in Germany is 
among even the remotest of possibilities. The ideas 
they entertain on this subject, as set forth by a writer 
in the Rome Giornale, find favor with their followers 
at home. It seems that the shock of recent events at 
Petrograd is very powerful in the ranks of international 
Socialism. There is a fear in the German official mind 
that the conferences at Stockholm, nominally devoted 
to general peace, are in reality aiming at general revo- 
lution. Emperor Charles is affirmed to be in great 
anxiety on this subject. The German Empress is under- 
stood to feel certain that if the European war does not 
end soon, her son’s chances of inheriting a throne will 
vanish altogether. The peace propositions emanating 
from central Europe must be considered in connection 
with this imperial anxiety. Scheidemann, on the other 
hand, has been telling the comrades in Sweden that this 
is all a chimera; but his remarks have not mitigated 
the inveterate distrust of him in the Prussian Junker 
mind. These men, as the Kreuz-Zeitung shows by its 
comment (and that journal is the mouthpiece of military 
and conservative Prussia), are too international to 
be “patriotic” and too socialistic to be monarchical. 
Scheidemann has had to answer pointed questions at 
home on this subject, especially as his relations with 
Italian republicans are intimate. The dilemma of the 
Central European powers, as stated in the Giornale 
d’/talia and the Tribuna, is born of terror of the repub- 
lican form of government on the one hand and the 
necessity of securing an early peace on the other. The 
Wilhelmstrasse and the Ballplatz have withdrawn from 
the Socialist camp for the moment to think the thing 
over. If peace negotiations are resumed, the delegates 
to Stockholm may include such Conservatives as Herr 
von Erzberger, a leader of the German center or Roman 
Catholic party, who has no passion for republics, despite 
his liberal ideas. 

Austria Tries to Soothe the 


Revolutionary Tiger. ; 
ESPAIRING of the success of German Socialist 


efforts for peace, as the Paris Débats concludes, 
Count Czernin, from the direction of Vienna, is at- 
tempting the pacification of those revolutionary Rus- 
sians on his own account. Now, if we are to trust the 
comments of organs of the party in Europe, Socialism 
is the only force that can bring peace. If the capital- 
istic governments of the earth do not find this out at 
once, they will do so in good time, observes the Am- 
sterdam V’olk—when revolution has swept them out of 
existence. Undeterred by the hint, Count Czernin, “the 
feudal aristocrat, minister of the feudal monarchy, heir 
of a policy having for its aim the creation of states 
vassals to Germany,” presents himself, as the scornful 
French daily observes, in the novel character of dis- 
interested man, desiring only the good of mankind. 
What are his terms? The annexation of Anvers for 
Germany, replies the Débats, the annexation of a part 
of Flanders, a protectorate over the rest of Belgium, 





the annexation of the mining districts of France, the 
formation of a vassal Polish state for German benefit, 
the annexation of the Baltic provinces, the creation of 
a Slav empire under Austria’s thumb in the southern 
part of Europe and things of that sort. Where Scheide- 
mann and the internationalist Socialists failed, Count 
Czernin brings forth suggestions that make him ridicu- 
lous. : —_—_—_ 


Why a Socialist Peace is 
Impossible in Europe. 
PON one point alone has there been general agree- 


ment among the Socialists who have gathered of 
late in Sweden. No peace can be made which leaves 
any European government autocratic in either form or 
spirit. His assent to this idea, declares the great Scan- 
dinavian daily, the Dagens Nyheter, explains the dis- 
favor into which Scheidemann and his associates in 
the Reichstag have fallen, Haase, Bernstein and Kaut- 
sky with the rest. These men speak in vain for the 
retention of Alsace and Lorraine. They go so far as 
to advocate a nominally independent Belgium—a Bel- 
gium with no army. Poland is to be independent— 
but without an army. Courland is to be made German. 
Armenia is to be a Turkish satrapy. The Dardanelles 
must remain Turkish. The Socialists may go as far as 
the Junkers in these things. It is useless. Their sug- 
gestion that autocracy disappear is fatal to their in- 
fluence in the Wilhelmstrasse, in the Ballplatz. These 
considerations influence the Swedish press in reiterating 
that the war is, after all, for democracy, a point which 
was less clear to the dailies of Stockholm prior to the 
gathering of Socialists in that capital. The Social 
Demokrat (Stockholm) has been informed, upon the 
authority of the Socialist leader M. Branting, that the 
outlook for peace has been improved by the growing 
solidarity of Socialists throughout the world and by a 
perception among the masses everywhere that Socialism 
alone can rescue them from autocrats of all kinds, 
financial, industrial and dynastic. 


A French Warning Against 
Socialist Plots. 
HE maneuvers of the international Socialists need 


alarm no one, says the semi-official organ of the 
French foreign office, the Paris Temps, altho their ten- 
dency is to lure the Allies into an impotent and prema- 
ture peace. The tactics employed consist ina coming 
together of various international and revolutionary 
organizations, the Paris paper says, in order that a 
miraculously revived union of all the world’s workers 
may dictate terms of'pacification. The aim in itself is 
all very well; but the peril consists in the fact that 
certain forces masquerading as democratic when they 
are purely autocratic and despotic seek a peace to the 
profit of the Central Powers. There is no possibility, 
of not being struck by the fact that the governments 
of Berlin and Vienna, which are essentially reactionary 
and oppressive, pursue the same end as do the inter- 
national revolutionaries. It will be noted that the foes 
of all war, whether for brutal conquest or legitimate 
defense, get support and encouragement from those who 
deliberately let loose the most terrible of armed conflicts 
in the hope of subjecting Europe and the world to 
Prussian militarism. The Temps proceeds: 


“Now, things are out in the open and no one can be 
deceived by them. Imperial Germany, despairing of obtain- 
ing the peace ‘full of honor,’ and knowing that she is 
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doomed to irremediable defeat, seeks perfidiously to exploit 
the Russian revolution and in the mad hope that the im- 
possible defection of emancipated Russia will oblige France 
and Great Britain to treat for peace. For the purposes 
of this clumsy enterprize, she relies upon the avowed com- 
plicity of international revolutionaries and pacifists who 
have already so often, through the medium of too com- 
placent neutrals, served her ends. The ggvernment of Ber- 
lin thinks it can manage them as it did and does, since 
the fourth of* August, 1914, manage the German social 
democracy, subject to all its wishes... . 
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“The situation thus created is simple and clear. Through 
hatred of war the pacifists at any price seek to assure the 
safety of Prussian. militarism and to impose a _ peace 
whence will come wars that will be without number and 
without end. 

“Under the pretext of serving democracy and liberty and 
abstract ideals of justice, the revolutionists would assure 
victory, at least of a moral kind, to the only cmpires of 
prey that subsist in the world and which would con- 
tinue to oppress nationalities worthy of political inde- 
pendence.” 





The Hindenburg line, as Central might say, is busy.—Boston 
Transcript. 


The back steppes of Russia may soon become the front porch of 
the world.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





EUROPE’S MILITARY EXPERTS ON THE IMMEDIATE 


FUTURE AT 


HE strategy of Hindenburg can be based only upon 
the forces now at his dispesal and upon the neces- 
sities of his position. This fact is made the starting 
point of an analysis by the military expert of the Paris 
Temps, whom the censor allows’ at last to speak with 
some freedom. It is beyond all doubt, we are told, that 
the imperial German effectives are much reduced and 
that they no longer suffice to hold all the fronts, much 
less to resume an offensive of the kind from which 
Berlin expected, in 1914, the realization of her dreams 
of world dominion. The retreat in the West affords an 
indication—it is the first shortening of a front too ex- 
tended. Hindenburg thus gets rid of a salient rendered 
useless and costly, the famous salient Roye-Lassigny- 
Noyon. He will continue to shorten his line because he 
can not do otherwise. His new lines hug the canals of 
Cambrai as far as St. Quentin with due regard to St. 
Gobain. There will be much pivoting around and about, 
back and forth; but the student of war maps who notes 
Hindenburg’s line trembling backward from Laon, Cam- 
brai, Douai or St. Quentin may know that the Germans 
are in a bad state strategically. Hindenburg would be 
abandoning a most important region, but the shortening 
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HOLDING DOWN THE LID 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 


THE FRONT 


of the front would bring him a notable economy of 
effectives, placing several divisions at his disposal. The 
advance of the British upon Cambrai and of the French 
upon Laon is a theme that will occupy the military ex- 
pert for some time to come. These details afford a key 
to the campaign. — 

What Hindenburg May Be 


Up to Next. — 
SSUMING that Hindenburg, by his various retreats 


and shortenings of front, gains several new divi- 
sions, to what use will he put them? The military ex- 
pert of the Temps, one of the greatest in Europe, leaves 
out of consideration the theory, so favored by the Eng- 
lish, that Hindenburg will resume an offensive in the 
West. He knows the Anglo-French forces too well. 
What are his necessities for the moment? What does 
Germany need most? A purely moral success, proving 
her capacity for resistance, would signify nothing if it 
did not bring material gain. The positive necessity for 
Hindenburg is to make head against the terrible inter- 
val approaching, to bridge the chasm between the empty 
granaries and the coming harvest that is partly to fill 
them and keep off the specter of famine. Now every- 
thing combines to prove that Germany is incapable of 
assuring her own subsistence and that of her Allies even 
with the products of the territory her armies have won, 
even with the aid, more or less reduced, of her neutral 
neighbors. The blockade of England grows daily more 
strict, despite the submarines. The entry of the United 
States and perhaps the entry of the South American 
republics will stop whatever cargoes escaped the vigi- 
lance of the western allies. 


Hindenburg’s Need of Something 
to Eat. ; 
HE business of the German army is to look at once 


for edibles wherever they may happen to be. The 
Temps’ military expert, in saying this, is confirmed by 
the best Italian opinion—the Tribuna, the Giornale 
d'Italia and the Messaggero. UHunger, as the Temps’ 
expert puts it, drives the wolf from the forest. Hunger 
is driving imperial German strategy to fresh conquests. 
Germany seeks lands in which the harvest can be 
gleaned after an invasion—lands in which grain is culti- 
vated. The map is as eloquent for the Allies as it is for 
Hindenburg! Rumania has already brought her con- 
tribution of tons of grain escaped from destruction. If 
the planting was accomplished by such of the population 
as is terrorized, the yield will be inadequate none the 
less. On the other side of the Sereth, which separates 
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° SIGNS OF GERMAN 


the armies, extend the vast fields of Bessarabia and 
southern Russta. Trodden and ravaged by the armies 
tho it might be, there would remain millions of tons of 
grain. Possession of Kieff and Odessa would justify an 
offensive of the kind witnessed two years ago. It has, 
indeed, been announced of late that German concentra 
tions were taking place in the north, along the Dvina 
lines, and that the aim of Hindenburg may be Petro- 
grad and a counter-revolution. Let the Russians be on 
their guard against reports emanating from Germany, 
warns the 7Jemps. What good would Petrograd be to 
Germany for the moment? The least bit of wheat would 
answer her purpose better. No doubt the German popu- 
lar mind must be considered; but Hindenburg has a 
finer realization of the actual needs of his country. 
icin 
What Italy May Be Compelled to 
Face from Hindenburg. 

USSIA is not the only wheat country which may 

have a call from Hindenburg, says the Temps. Not 
far from the foot of the Alpine giant, where for nearly 
two years Italian armies have stood on guard, the famed 
plains of the Milanese, of Mantua and Venetia offer 
admirable harvests for the German Maw. The lines of 
attack would be short, shorter than those leading to 
Bessarabia. Two battles and the German armies would 
be at the Po, an excellent line for the new front cover- 
ing the harvest. At a stroke Italy is punished for her 
defection, just as Rumania was. What will be Hinden- 
burg’s choice as he stands hesitating between the two 
lines that lead him towards the food he must eat to live? 
Why not take the two lines at once, if the reserves of 
troops and the ammunition will allow—Russia, Italy? 
The Temps admits—and military experts in Italy in- 
cline to agree—that Germany has‘employed the winter 
in making much needed repairs to her war machine and 
that her stores are replenished. She would go into a 
southern Russian campaign or into an Italian campaign 
this summer with invigorated strength and the energy 
born of desperation. This is the basis of the theory in 
Europe that the peril from Germany will strike southern 
Russia. The peril to Italy is secondary, seeing that Gen- 
eral Cadorna is on guard. The strategy of Hindenburg 
is thus a strategy of famine. The Allies must oppose to 
it one of deadlock at first, to be followed by a piercing 
of the German lines. Halt Hindenburg in the first stage. 
Break him later. Between these two phases of the war 
there is to come a period of difficulty for the Allies ; but 
it will be filled, the French expert is sure, with the dying 
agonies of the German tiger. The time will be appre- 
ciably shortened if the Allies effect a complete unity of 
action along their front as a whole. 


Has the Prestige of the German Military 
Machine Been Destroyed? 


INDENBURG must spend the coming summer in 

very brilliant operations if his prestige and that of 
the general staff at Berlin are not to suffer a permanent 
eclipse. The London Statist, having access to the very 
best sources of war-office opinion in England, observes 
that the whole German military machine must have been 
overestimated all along—even prior to the war. ‘“Ger- 
many never has been as formidable as she was sup- 
posed to be.” The view is a little bold, but even cautious 


What’s bothering Teddy is the possibility that the Germans may 
be run out of Flanders before he gets a whack at ’em.—Charleston 
News and Courier. 
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military experts, like that of the London Post and the 
London Il estminster Gazette, echo it. The daily last 
named, at first inclined to rate the genius of the Berli 


general staff highly, has published a series of articles 
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THE SPECTER AT THE COUNCIL 
Kirby in N. Y. World 


recently which suggest that the retreat of Hindenburg 
is the prelude to a more terrible disaster than any which 
has overtaken a military power in Europe since the col- 
lapse of the first French empire. There may be no 
Waterloo ; but there must be a series of checks, retreats, 
readjustments, until the edifice known as the imperial 
German government bursts into flame from within. The 
words of the London Statist serve as an excellent sum- 
mary of recent opinion based not alone upon military 
but economic and diplomatic considerations: 


“The longer the present struggle lasts the more clearly 
it brings out the immense advantage which great artillery 
gives to those who possess it. Had the German general 
staff known how to use its advantages it ought to have 
reached both Paris and Calais without loss of- time, and 
thereby ought to have acquired an ascendancy over its 
enemies which might have compelled all to come to terms 
which would have given the Central European Empires 
an immense superiority when the time came for a further 
struggle. As it happened, the Kaiser had collected around 
him men just as incapable as himself, and in spite of all 
his superiority in artillery, and of the immense forces he 
was able to launch against his adversaries, without a 
moment’s delay, hg. has achieved little except against such 
weak States as Belgium and Serbia, and also against such 
unprepared States as Russia. France was not as well pre- 
pared as she ought to have been; yet Paris has been un- 
approached, and Calais has not been occupied. The lesson, 
then, which the two and three-quarter years of war teaches 
us is, firstly, that even man-power is not invincible; nor 
is superiority in every form of munitions, added to long 
preparation and great numbers. After all, there is one 
other thing necessary, and it is leadership. Germany has 
been inefficient in leadership.” 

The officers who are enlisting in the aviation corps have an ad- 


vantage in that they expect that their rise will be rapid—Omaha 
W orld-Herald., 












F no serious political catastrophe overtakes Minister 

of War Kerensky as he mediates between the pro- 
visional government at Petrograd and that council of 
workers and soldiers which really effected the great 
revolution, the efforts of the Wilhelmstrasse for a sep- 
arate peace must be foiled. That is the view of the 
Paris Humanité, this Socialist organ being quite com- 
petent to estimate the possibilities. The views of British 
dailies like the London Times are thought to be colored 
by “bourgeois” sympathy for the provisional govern- 
ment under Prince Luoff and Professor Milyoukoff. 
These able statesmen may have it more or less their own 
way in the Duma, as the Socialist organ concedes ; but 
the Duma has no adequately representative character. 
It was chosen at two or three removes from the process 
of direct election, under rigidly bureaucratic super- 
vision. It is a “tame” Duma, as the Socialist Berlin 
Vorwirts has said often enough. The soldiers’ and 
workers’ council springs from the proletarian masses by 
a process more directly elective. It is essentially Social- 
istic. Its defect as a representative body arises from the 
fact that the “better classes” did not help to elect it. On 
the other hand, it controls the physical force of the 
country for the time being. When it speaks, it must be 
heeded. The Germans have understood this all along, 
laments the Socialist daily of France, and the Allies 
affect an attitude of disdain that is altogether mistaken. 


















































































































































Misunderstanding of the Attitude 
of Kerensky. 
O great importance need be attached to recent 
despatches attributing to Mr. Kerensky a wish for 
separate peace with Berlin. His attitude, as ascertained 
by the Paris Temps, is one of pacification for the whole 
world after it is made safe for democracy, in the Wil- 
sonian formula. His method of bringing peace to the 
































































































































WILL HE BLOW OUT THE GAS? 
. —Kirby in N. Y. World 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR SUPREME POWER 
IN PETROGRAD 


world will be suggested primarily by the workers and 
soldiers whose champion he is. Their council favors a 
world conference of Socialists in a neutral capital. The 
“bourgeois” elements represented by Luoff and Milyou- 
koff deprecate the pacifism of the soldiers and workers, 
oppose the holding of an international conference of 
Socialists to end the war. This obvious fact has in- 
flamed Nicholas Tcheidze, who heads the council. It 
has provoked denunciation in the Pravda (Petrograd) 
and other organs of the extreme proletarian factions. 
The Pravda agrees with the Zambai V olia (Petrograd), 
another Socialist paper, that the bourgeois elements in 
the provisional government are secretly inciting the 
soldiers against the workers. In a situation of this kind 
it would be tactless, says the Humanité, in Kerensky to 
fly in the face of the workers and soldiers by refusing 
to have anything to do with an international conference 
of Socialists to end the war. That would confirm the 
accusations in the Pravda and the Zambai V olia that the 
bourgeois parties seek to rob Socialism of the glory of 
ending the war. The insinuation is made often enough 
in the Vorwarts and the Volkszeitung and other organs 
of German Socialist opinion. Mr. Kerensky is under- 
stood to share this view. It is certainly reflected in one, 
at least, of the Petrograd organs of the labor faction to 
which he belongs. Kerensky is understood to have 
halted for the moment the plan of a separate peace with 
Germany. That is as far as he will go just now. 


Mysteries of the Petrograd - 
Foreign Office. 


HE sharp dispute between the Luoff provisional gov- 

ernment and the council headed by Tcheidse came 
to a head, as all the world knows, over the control of the 
foreign office. Milyoukoff, in the opinion.of the Vor- 
wirts, alienated the followers of Kerensky and Tcheidse 
by striving to commit the new Russian government to 
a policy of “capitalism” of the Anglo-Saxon kind. Ger- 
man Socialists, moreover, take pains to set before the 
members of the soldiers’ and workers’ council all the 
unfriendly comment in British and American papers in 
which the Socialists of Petrograd are held up to the con- 
tempt of the world. The proletarian elements in Russia 
are already beginning to resent the attitude of what the 
German Socialist daily styles “Anglo-Saxon capitalism,” 
the effect upon the soldiers and workers being suffi- 
ciently indicated by the remarks of the Zambai Volia 
which echoes what is said in the organs devoted to the 
council of workers and soldiers: 


“The entire efforts of the working classes of Europe 
must be directed to the task of compelling the rulers to 
relinquish their desires for conquest and of deposing them, 
as Russia has done, if they refuse to yield. The ruling 
classes, on the contrary, will endeavor to carry the war 
on to the desired end. We are ready to stretch out a 
fraternal hand to the peoples of Germany and Austria if 
they will compel their rulers to abandon their conquests. 
But we shall fight against invasion. We are ready to 
support with armed force the masses of England, France 
and Italy if they compel their rulers to relinquish the 
policy of conquest and yet are obliged to defend them- 
selves against Germany. We shall, however, decidedly 
protest against a continuance of the war for the sake of 





ARE THE 
the interests of capital under whatsoever flag it may hide 
nationally.” 


On the other hand, peace without annexation, hinted 
at in the proclamation of the provisional government, 
implies, concedes the Zambai Volia, restoration of de- 
vastated Belgium, Servia and Rumania, and Russia may 
have to take the offensive to attain this. 


Provisional Government vs. Soldiers 
and Workers at the Foreign Office. 
THE one signal triumph of the Luoff ministry over 


the soldiers and workers concerns the control of the 
foreign office, over which, at last accounts, Milyoukoff 
had lost his tempestuous sway. The Socialist press of 
Germany does not conceal its chagrin. More than one 
utterance in the Il’orwdrts, confirmed by remarks in the 
Corriere della Sera (Milan), would indicate a furious 
struggle for possession of state secrets compromizing to 
all sorts of exalted personages. They are in the archives 
and involve the terms of the Dual Alliance, long a secret 
from the world, and the existence of,a mysterious pact 
with the Wilhelmstrasse, besides documents “proving” 
the charge of the ex-Czarina Alix that President Poin- 
caré of France really brought on the war by coercing 
the Czar into a mobilization. The part played by Sir 
George Buchanan, the British ambassador in Petrograd, 
is said to be revealed by the documents, and the name 
of M. Paleologue, the French ambassador, figures in 
these legends, beginning to go the rounds of some Euro- 
pean newspapers as the Petrograd dailies publish revela- 
tion after revelation. The pro-Germans in Petrograd 


made desperate efforts to get at the archives in the 


foreign office during the revolution. There may yet be 
a great struggle over this question, altho Professor 
Milyoukoff keeps them under lock and key and the pro- 
visional government uses them with tremendous effect, 
according to the Kreuz-Zeitung and its Berlin contem- 
poraries, in levying a species of diplomatic blackmail. 
The truth is, observes the Humanité, the Socialist paper 
of Paris, that if the archives of the foreign office in 


GERMAN MASSES 


BEHIND THEIR EMPEROR? 





POISON 
Broeklyn Eagle 


—-Harding in 
Petrograd were published, the world would stand 
amazed at the extent to which the Potsdam party in the 
Czar’s palace controlled the situation. The Czarina in 
particular strove to effect a pro-German peace. Her 
party deemed republican France the evil genius of 
Russia. The revolution, it seems, was to have been 
monarchical and conservative, with a highly respectable 
“bourgeois” ministry of the Stiirmer type. The soldiers 
and workers took a hand and it turned out republican 
and socialistic. 


It may be a long way to Tipperary, but home rule will get there. 
—Baltimore American, 


The Russian people are finding that it takes more than a revolu- 
tion to rid the country of grafters.—Nashville Lumberman, 





THE QUESTION OF A CLEAVAGE BETWEEN THE IMPERIAL 
GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


W HEN M. Deschanel expressed in the Chamber of 

Deputies recently the surprise he felt in the ‘“un- 
necessary vehemence” of protests in Hamburg and 
Berlin that the German people are with their Kaiser in 
this war, he really echoed a sentiment of the whole 
Allied press. A Chamber of Commerce in Bremen 
adopted strong resolutions on the subject. The Junkers 
in the Prussian House of Lords have vowed fealty to 
their sovereign. There was a strong speech in the same 
sense by Doctor Kampf, the eminent merchant and 
financier who presides over the debates in the Reichs- 
tag. The solidly substantial classes are well represented 
in these outbursts, notes a writer in the Gaulois (Paris), 
but there is another phase of the subject. In a recent 
debate in the Reichstag, a liberal leader declared that 
“the bond between the Emperor and the people had be- 
come closer,” that “no one wished to shake the firm 


, 


monarchical foundation of the state.” A Socialist— 
Ledebour—retorted for his particular group that “we 
regard a republic as a coming inevitable development 
in Germany.” In fact, the German Socialists who 
sound their brethren in Russia on the subject of peace 
are said to be pledging their word that within twenty- 
four hours after the war ends there will be a revolution 
in Berlin. This is one of the inducements held forth to 
a separate peace when Tcheidze and his associates in 
the Tauride Palace are approached by Swedish Social- 
ists under the auspices of Branting. 


What Has Emperor Wiliiam 
Promised His People? 
ID President Wilson commit an error of judgment 


when, in his now famous address, he said that the 
American people have no quarrel with the German peo- 
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ple, that the war is really with the imperial German 
government? A writer in the Figaro declares in effect 
that the President did err, that the masses of Germans 
are behind their Emperor, that they believe in war. A 
few voices here and there echo the cry. Quite recently 
this view has undergone modification, especially in the 
light of a further study of what William II. promised 
the Prussians in the way of constitutional reform. His 
“reforms” strengthen—-at the expense of the masses 
below—the classes who are vociferating their devotion 
to the throne. In the first place, as the Temps explains, 
official interpretation shows that the Emperor has no 
intention of accepting universal suffrage as a basis of 
election to the Prussian Landtag. The law to be 
brought in after the war will contain no provision to 
that effect. Doctor Kampf does not get over this by 
proclaiming that the Reichstag is chosen on the “most 
liberal suffrage in the world,” a statement denied in the 
Socialist Berlin Vorwéarts in its constant complaints of 
the gerrymandering which keeps its party below its due 
proportion of membership. 


No Democratization for 
; ; Emperor William. 
© such reform as English liberals embody in the 


cry “one man, one vote,” is contemplated by Wil- 
liam II., then, as King of Prussia. There will be classes 
of voters based upon education, age and social position. 
The disillusion in Socialist circles at Berlin is repre- 
sented in the Paris Gaulois as extreme. Even the re- 
strained Scheidemann, who has done so much for the 
imperial German government as a diplomatist, is un- 
derstood to have complained bitterly that the Socialists 
were no further advanced than in the time when Wil- 
liam IT. called them “a gang without a country.” The 
complaint was made, it seems, at a meeting of a Reichs- 
tag committee and not in the course of debate. It is 
very difficult for the French press as a whole to be- 
lieve that the cleavage between the German people of 
the humble classes and the German Emperor, which was 
notorious before the war, can be bridged by this time. 
The subject is not discussed in Paris with quite the 
fullness displayed in the press of Rome. The Tribuna, 
for instance, is certain, from all that comes by way of 
Munich, of the existence of a severe dynastic crisis in 
Berlin. If the tales of the Emperor’s illness be true, it 
says, and if there be a possibility of the accession of 
the Crown Prince before the war ends, this crisis must 
become acute rather than mild. It is preposterous to 
deny, the same daily holds, that the entry of the United 
States into the war, and the words of President Wilson, 
have had no effect upon this dynastic crisis. As for the 
denials of the inspired German press that there is a 
dynastic crisis at all, they deceive only Emperor Wil- 
liam, who has entered into a species of tutelage while 
Hindenburg reigns with Ludendorff. Everybody knows 
in Italy, says the well-informed organ, that the posi- 
tion of German Emperor exists to-day as a kind of con- 
stitutional pretense. 

Count von Bernstorff Gives 


the Junkers a Shock. 
ALTHO the first effects of Count von Bernstorff’s 


return to Berlin have worn away, the information 
he brought is beginning to affect the views of Socialist 


leaders in the Reichstag and to gain currency among 
their followers. The Swiss press is like the Italian 
press in affording spicy details. It seems from what 
the Tribuna says that the Count regards the old auto- 
cratic imperial German government as an anachronism 
and does not conceal his impressions. He has been urg- 
ing the adoption of a democratic system of government 
with all therein implied. He astounded the Wilhelm- 
strasse by affirming that the rupture of relations with 
the United States was unnecessary. Bernstorff com- 
plains that no sooner did he patch up one grave difh- 
culty in Washington than the Wilhelmstrasse perpe- 
trated a new imbecility that made matters worse than 
they were before. The hand of Bernstorff is detected 
by the Italians, moreover, in the refusal of the imperial 
German government to take any notice of Washington’s 
declaration of a state of war. He is understood to 
have been given some measure of control over the next 
peace campaign to be directed from Berlin. The fact 
that the Count is given great latitude—he is said to be 
directing the Wilhelmstrasse from behind the scenes— 
is accepted in some foreign dailies at any rate as evi- 
dence that the dynasty is in peril and that some heroic 
expedient has been devised for its salvation. In the 
meantime, the Count is developing a delicate situation 
in Sweden, aided by the Socialists, with whom his rela- 
tions are of the friendliest. His enemies thought he 
had come home a ruined and discredited man, but the 
European newspapers understand that he has turned 
the tables upon them completely. 


German Officialdom Grows 
, Benign to the People. 
HE panic into which the German Crown Prince has 


been plunged by the dynastic crisis is supposed to 
reflect itself in the comment of his organ, the Neueste 
Nachrichten of Leipzig. That paper has been much 
concerned of late with explanations of the military sit- 
uation, affirming pointedly that recent movements at 
the front have been under the control of the newly re- 
organized general staff and that the heir to the throne 
has had no hand in them. It admits that German hopes 
will not be realized at the conclusion of peace. How- 
ever, it adds, the Germans will not be conquered. This 
is so marked a change of tone in an organ supposed 
to be in close touch with the imperialist clique surround- 
ing the Crown Prince that the French press has begun 
to notice it. He personally interviewed Vice-Chancellor 
Helfferich on the subject of the food situation in Ber- 
lin, says the Figaro. His object was to secure credit 
for recent relaxation of the rigors of the popular diet. 
Not only has a more palatable variety of bread made 
its appearance in the capital recently, but the Leipzig 
organ of his Highness is affirming that he has all his 
life been in sympathy with progressive ideas. In fact, 
there is a revival of the newspaper campaign in the 
Crown Prince’s favor which was so noticeable about 
eighteen months ago before Verdun had become as 
famous as it is now. It is true that the German inter- 
pretation of Verdun is not at all like that of Paris; but 
the effort to cultivate popularity for the Crown Prince 
—a popularity he is said to have lost since his eclipse 
in the field—is difficult to explain upon any theory, says 
the Tribuna, other than that of a dynastic crisis. 





When the war is over it is probable that every nation engaged— 
except the United States—will want a separate piece.--N. Y. Tele- 
graph. 


It doesn’t take much imagination to see the Hohenzollern line 
cracking when the Hindenburg line breaks——Council Bluffs Non- 
pareil, 
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MARVELS OF THE POLITICAL PANDEMONIUM IN ITALY 


HEN the upheaval having for its object the ex- 

pulsion of Baron Sonnino from office at Rome 
was at its height, the censor hid the crisis from a 
highly interested press in Europe. No despatch bear- 
ing upon the situation can be sent even by the Vatican, 
altho the Bund (Berne), most pro-German of Swiss 
dailies, feels confident that Sonnino must quit the min- 
istry of foreign affairs and that with him will disappear 
the British influence in that quarter. The crisis ts ex- 
plained in Switzerland as the result of the fact that the 
poor can get nothing to eat. Alarmist reports on the 
Italian situation emanating from Switzerland are as- 
cribed to the distinguished Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, 
Monsignor Gerlach, who had to fly from the Vatican 
because the government sought to cast him into prison. 
He was last heard of in the diocese of Coire, the bishop 
of which, Monsignor Schmid von Gruneck, is styled 
in the Paris Débats the great pro-German. All the 
rumors of impending revolution in Italy, of political 
pandemonium in the Quirinal and of the difficulty the 
French and British ambassadors are having in keeping 
the Italian ministry in power, backed tho they are by 
American gold, emanate from Monsignor Gerlach, sus- 
pected of complicity in the destruction of the two war- 
ships that blew up so mysteriously not long ago. The 
Monsignor likewise bribed some obscure Italian dailies 
whose unimportant opinions of the crisis are quotéd 
with triumph in the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung. But these 


are all French newspaper impressions. 
\ 


Mysteries of the Vatican 
Once More. : 


BENEDICT XV. is overwhelmed by the extent ‘to 

which his good faith was imposed upon by the 
brilliant German ecclesiastic Monsignor Gerlach, who, 
until: he fled, was so conspicuous an ornament of the 
pontifical court. He might still be prosecuting his mul- 
tifarious activities as a German secret agent in the 
shadow of the papal throne if it had not occurred to 
Signor De Felice to put some questions to Signor 
Boselli in the chamber. That, says the Paris Temps, 
gave the police their signal. All Rome knew that some 
powerfully protected German propaganda and spy sys- 
tem must be active in the eternal city. It was directed 
from Switzerland, where Prince von Biilow had left 
his right-hand man, Baron von Stockauer (or Stock- 
hammer) in the capacity of press agent, treasurer and 
chief of the spy system. How Monsignor von Gerlach 
managed to escape the Italian police, hot upon his trail, 
is another mystery. The police in Rome profess to have 
uncovered a vast plot, ramifying into every section of 
Roman society, to detach Italy from the western powers 
and, failing that, to begin a revolution. Until the cen- 
sorship has relaxed it will be impossible to quote any 
lucid comment upon the crisis, seeing that even the well- 
informed Tribuna gives only scraps and the Messaggero 
is understood to have had a long study of the “con- 
spiracy” suppressed altogether. Events of the most 
critical character, the German dailies hint, are coming; 
but here again, as the French organs insist, we must 
make allowance for the misinterpretations of Monsignor 
Gerlach. 


All she has to do is to 
lose the Hohenzollerns.—Charleston News and Courier. 


Germany doesn’t have to lose the war. 


Astonishment of the Vatican at 
the Course of Mgr. Gerlach. 


‘THE revelation of the part played by Vatican diplo- 

macy in the pro-German conspiracies of Monsignor 
Gerlach overwhelmed Pope Benedict, says the Paris 
Temps. His Holiness, we read, had no suspicion that a 
pro-German press agency, financed from Germany, 
through von Gerlach, existed close at hand. The Ger- 
man prelate had funds with which Italian journalists 
were bribed, with which spies were placed in the 
Italian foreign office itself, and with which conspirators 
were paid. Treason was plotted on a scale which the 
censorship has not permitted the outside world to know 
exactly. It is known, however, that Monsignor Ger- 
lach is not the only exalted ecclesiastic involved in the 
affair. A prelate in whom Benedict XV. reposed the 
utmost confidence is now under arrest. This prelate, 
apparently, was the dupe of the insinuating Gerlach, 
or so the French press understands. He had dupes in 
the chamber as well, more than one deputy having been 
seduced by the Monsignor’s eloquent observations re- 
garding the horrors of war. The particular business 
of Monsignor Gerlach was to spread throughout Rome 
and in the Italian press an impression of the might of 
military Germany and of the weakness of the western 
powers. Facts, figures, confidential documents and 
state secrets were all set forth by Monsignor Gerlach, 
so convincingly, too, that Roman society, Roman politi- 
cal circles and Roman newspapers imbibed bit by bit 
the idea that the central powers were carrying all before 
them. A veritable panic on the subject of Italy spread 
to the Allies in western Europe, the rumors being all 
the’more pessimistic owing to the action of the censors 
in Paris and London. The operations of Monsignor 
Gerlach were facilitated by the obscurantism of the cen- 
sors in Paris and London, says the Débats, who sup- 
pressed revelations that would have ended the career 
of Gerlach weeks ago. 


Determination of Italy to Go 
On with the War. oy 
HE relations between the Vatican and the Quirinal 


have been in no sense strained by the Gerlach 
episode, observe the well-informed newspaper corre- 
spondents in Rome. The Temps and the Débats agree 
that everything possible has been done by the Cardina! 
Secretary of State, Monsignor Gasparri, to enlighten the 
Italian authorities regarding the mysteries that remain. 
Premier Boselli is said to regard the affair as closed. 
The matter was brought up, the foreign newspapers 
hint, at the recent conference between Prime Minister 
Lloyd George, Baron Sonnino and Premier Ribot of 
France. The whole Italian situation was gone into 
thoroughly and assurances were given that the Roman 
government would prosecute the war with greater 
energy than ever. The Italian dailies welcomed this 
development effusively, the Tribuna, disposed to criti- 
cize Baron Sonnino occasionally on points of detail, 
affirming that he reflected the best opinion at home in 
his friendly attitude to England. The meaning of the 
conference, according to the /dea Nazionale (Rome), 
was that the war would never end until the common 
ends of the Entente powers were realized. 





That wagging Austrian tail looks friendly, but the bite is on 
the German end of the dog—Wall Street Journal. 
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KERENSKY: THE SOCIALIST UPON WHOM THE 
IN PETROGRAD REVOLVES 


CRISIS 


HAT lends to the person- 

ality of Alexander Feo- 

dorovitch Kerensky its 

special interest for the 

press of Europe just now 
is the fact that he alone is a member 
of the two governments now holding 
sway at Petrograd. He is in the Luoff 
ministry comprising the so-called Pro- 
visional Government and he is also an 
officer of the Council of Workingmen 
and Soldiers which achieved the revo- 
lution. Which of these bodies is to pre- 
vail depends upon the outcome of the 
contest between the. extremists and the 
moderates, observes the Paris Temps, 
and Kerensky has been the solitary 
link between them. His diplomacy, his 
knowledge of the Russian character, 
his decision, his boldness and his ability 
to inspire confidence—to say nothing 
of an amiable capacity to ingratiate 
himself with whatever faction chances 
to be in the ascendant—fully account 
for his unique yet trying position. He 


has leaped into international renown 
within the past two months and the 
French press, at any rate, has con- 
fidence that his future is to be brilliant. 
His influence is suggested by the cir- 
cumstance that he was able to veto the 
plan to retain the Romanoffs after a 
popular election. Russia, according to 
Kerensky, must become a republic and 
a very democratic one at that. He 
will hold a seat in the constituent as- 
sembly which is to frame the new gov- 
ernment and his amazing genius, as 
the French daily observes, will make 
his policy the dominant one there. 

A young man in the early thirties, 
neither tall or short, his figure charac- 
terized by a stoop that comes from 
much poring over books, brown hair 
brushed straight up the forehead, lined 
and seamed, a sharp nose, a chin almost 
as sharp in the tapering effect of it, 
quick, restless, steel-gray eyes and lips 
that are compressed with a very obvi- 
ous decision—such is the personal im- 





THE TEACHER OF DEMOCRACY TO RUSSIA 


Alexander Kerensky is believed in Petrograd to know more about popular rule than even 
Woodrow Wilson, more about liberty than Theodore Roosevelt, and more about the consent of 


the governed than Elihu Root. 


pression of Kerensky conveyed by the 
London Chronicle. He wears a gray 
sack-suit even on formal occasions. 
The peering expression of the face 
seems to betray near-sightedness, and 
the hands wander restlessly to a pencil 
in the vest pocket as this man talks. 
It is not easy for him to sit still. In 
the middle of a conversation he will 
leap out of his chair and pace restlessly 
to and fro. It is not easy to under- 
stand, as Kerensky talks nervously and 
in a low tone, upon what his great 
reputation as an orator is based. One 
must hear him in the Duma or when 
he confronts a labor group to compre- 
hend that. In his earnestness he will 
advance upon an interlocutor and seize 
the lapel of his coat. One who has 
lived long in Russia is struck by the 
freedom of Kerensky’s speech from all 
local idiom. It would be difficult, so 
pure is his accent, to state at once from 
what part of the great empire he hails. 
He is anything but a dandy in his dress 
and his boots sadly need a polish, in 
contrast to the prerevolutionary min- 
isters who were immaculate in their 
attire. 

Kerensky, according to a study of 
him in the Humanité, which admires 
him because he is a staunch Socialist, 
is the greatest lawyer in Russia, despite 
his youth. He sits in the Duma for 
Saratoff, his character reflecting the 
local temperament with unusual fidel- 
ity. His home is part of a vast natural 
amphitheater in the Volga region, sur- 
rounded by hills, all well cultivated, 
the district represented by Kerensky 
being more heterogeneous in its popu- 
lation than one expects to find a Rus- 
sian constituency. The deputy for 
Saratoff is like his people in being an 
orator born. Every man in Saratoff is 
said to be a natural-born lawyer and 
politician and Kerensky happens to be 
the most gifted of them all. His plead- 
ings in the local courts early assumed 
a theatrical character. He folds his 
arms and glares in the most discon- 
certing fashion imaginable at an oppos- 
ing witness, at a judge who ventures 
to correct him, at a lawyer with whom 
he is battling. The transfer of that 
stare to the Duma has had the most 
prodigious effects. Kerensky, in the 
Duma, launches a torrent of words, 
swiftly, yet each distinct and telling. 
At the height of the deluge it ceases. 
He folds his arms and gazes about him 
in that tense, strained, alert fashion. A 
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pin could be heard to fall. Then he 
fires his terrific shot—an epigram it 
may be or a charge of turpitude or a 
crushing citation of what Peter the 
Great said or what Pushkin said—and 
the sensation that ensues is immense. 
The last exhibition of the kind occurred 
as recently as last March, barely a week 
before the revolution. It was one of 
the parliamentary preludes of the revo- 
lution, says the Temps. 

In his capacity as orator, Kerensky 
is most at home, the French daily says, 
when the working classcs hold one of 
their turbulent meetings at Petrograd 
or Moscow. One thinks of Marat. 
Kerensky has the same passion for the 
mob, for the unfed, for the sons of 
toil. His perfect sincerity has made 
him the idol of the labor unions or 
artels. Kerensky has risked imprison- 
ment in resisting the favorite device 
of the old bureaucracy—the drafting 
of workingmen and their exile to re- 
mote governments upon the plea of 
administrative necessity. Protopopoff, 
incarnation of bureaucracy, had se- 
cured a decree against Kerensky and 
dared not banish him. The man who 
hunted up Kerensky and tried to kill 
him on the eve of the abdication is said 
to have been in the pay of Protopopoff, 
to whom Kerensky referred as “that 
vulture.” Kerensky has a wonderful 
vocabulary of objurgation. He called 
Shcheglovitoff, his predecessor at the 
ministry of justice, a crocodile without 
tears. He called Golitzin a simperer 
and he said that Stiirmer spoke Rus- 
sian with a Hohenzollern accent. He 
coined the happy phrase that there are 
two kinds of democracy—the kind the 
people want and the kind the people 
get. Interrupted in the Duma by God- 
nef’s temark that Socialism is a dream, 
Kerensky retorted: “Yes, and capital- 
ism is a nightmare.” It is this readi- 
ness of tongue which, among other 
things, enables the deputy from Sara- 
toff to hold his own in that most tur- 
bulent of organizations in Petrograd, 
the council of workers’ and soldiers’ 
delegates, which is the supreme power 
in the state according to the Socialist 
press abroad, which made the great 
revolution. . 

The principles for which Kerensky 
stands are set forth with enthusiasm 





THE HERO OF VERDUN 


in the extremist press which sprang 
into existence over night after the fall 
of Nicholas II. and took practical form 
in the first democratization of the 
army. The order which prescribed the 
use of the term “soldier” instead of 
“lower grade” as the designation of 
privates was signed by Gutchkoff as 
Minister of War, but was dictated, 
says the Humanité, by Kerensky. He 
caused the issue of the order that offi- 
cers will be styled “Mister,” from 
“Mr. General,” to “Mr. Lieutenant,” 
and he devised the terms “Mr. Non- 
Commissioned Officer” and “Mr. Offi- 
cial.” He abolished the excessive 
salutes which officers in the army ex- 
acted from privates in the _ ranks. 
Thanks to Kerensky, men in the ranks 
are not to be addressed by the familiar 
“thou,” but by the plural form “you,” 
and they may smoke in the streets, 
travel in the same car with officers and 
join political organizations. He also 
caused the repeal of the bureaucratic 
order that sent the workingmen away 
from their homes to remote factories 
and caused labor riots in Odessa. 
These innovations illustrate the passion 
of Kerensky for equality, a word much 
on his lips. 

The influence of Kerensky, again, 
caused the adoption of the red flag as 
the emblem of the triumph of the peo- 
ple over autocracy. It is affirmed in 
the French-Socialist organ that Luoff 
and Goutchkoff had decided upon a 
modification of the historic Muscovite 
standard as the flag of the redeemed 
and regenerated Russia. Kerensky 
would hear only of the red flag. Its 
display had been forbidden in many a 
bureaucratic rescript. The deputy from 
Saratoff had the troops and forces of 
labor behind him and his will pre- 
vailed. The episode illustrates to the 
Humanité the peculiar gift of Keren- 
sky, which is for the management of 
masses of men kindled by their own 
enthusiasm, an enthusiasm which he 
has in a high degree the power to 
evoke. He can guide it easily and here 
again he is superior to Luoff, to the 
amiable and gifted Professor Milyou- 
koff, to the democratic Nekrassof. The 
men who make up the provisional gov- 
ernment are able, educated journalists, 
lawyers, educators and engineers; but 





PETAIN: THE ECCENTRIC MILITARY GENIUS FROM WHOM 
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there is not a man among them outside 
of Kerensky who shines in first contact 
with the crowd. Kerensky has an in- 
tuitive realization of crowd psychology 
He can leap upon a table at a moment's 
notice and secure attention. He makes 
the happy remark that puts all in a 
good humor, he brings forward a prac- 
tical suggestion at just the right time, 
he waves an arm dramatically at the 
crisis and crics: “Follow me!” He 
loves uproar, clamor, and he can quiet 
it with a word. There is a touch in 
him of Camille Desmoulins, the jour- 
nalist mob leader of the French Revo- 
lution. Kerensky, by the way, shares 
Robespierre’s fondness for oranges and 
there are times when he roars with the 
lung power of Danton. 

The delight of the French-Socialist 
dailies in one who blends so many revo- 
lutionary traits into a single powerful 
character does not prejudice the con- 
servative dailies of Europe against 
Kerensky. His immense influence is 
always, the Temps believes, on the side 
of moderation. His is the restraining 


-hand behind Nicholas Tcheidze, the 


very radical head of the Soldiers’ and 
Workers’ Council, a man of Georgian 
origin, who sits for Tiflis. Tcheidze 
wanted to disperse the Duma during 
the revolution. He brought forward 
a plan to abolish the whole higher 
command of the army and to confiscate 
all capitalist enterprizes. Tcheidze is 
a thorogoing revolutionary socialist, 
in comparison with whom the advanced 
Kerensky seems positively timid in his 
conservatism. The friendship between 
Kerensky and Tcheidze is said by a 
writer in the Débats to be very great, 
their only quarrels growing out of the 
fact that the man from Saratoff is, in 
the opinion of the man from Tiflis, too 
mild, too conservative. The difference 
between them is illustrated by an ex- 
change of ideas on the subject of the 
revolution when Kerensky came over 
from the Winter Palace, where the 
Duma was sitting, to report to the 
council of soldiers and workers in the 
Tauride Palace. “We've got rid of the 
Czar,” explained Kerensky, “we have 
got rid of the monks, we have got rid 
of the bureaucrats.” “Good!” cried 
Tcheidze. “Now we'll start the revo- 
lution.” 





ALL FRANCE EXPECTS VICTORY 


T seems odd to the European jour- 
nalists who study the personality 
of General Henri Philippe Petain 
that a genius so striking as his 
should be disclosing itself so late. 

The hero of Verdun is past sixty, de- 
spite his look of comparative youth. 
All the French dailies concede that his 
career has been remarkably conven- 





tional, very true to type, from the period 
of his graduation at the military school 
until, just before the war, he went upon 
the retired list with the rank of Colonel. 
Like Foch, like Gallieni, like Roques 
and the rest, he had seen service in the 
colonial possessions of the republic. He 
had seen his dark brown hair turn gray 
and his somewhat full figure grow lean 


and the small fortune inherited from 
thrifty parents dwindle into nothing 
and the fame of which he had dreamed 
escape him before opportunity knocked 
once at his door. Then, swiftly, says 


the sympathetic Paris Figaro, came the 
offensive in Artois and the battles in 
the Champagne country and the climax 
of Verdun. 


Petain was then one of the 
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world’s most famous soldiers. He could 
decline a great command because his 
strategic conception was not approved. 
Nivelle was prométed over his head. 
Again the republic has turned to Pe- 
tain. He has become what the Gaulois 
calls his country’s supreme hope. 

Never, as the newspapers of his 
country admit, was so conspicuous a 
character at once so baffling and so 
simple. Sometimes, as the sarcastic 
Homme enchainé says, he seems a 
great, long-limbed, overgrown, blue- 
eyed, shy, smiling boy, an impression 
confirmed by his habit of wandering 
about in the rain with neither hat nor 
overcoat, whistling a melancholy tune. 
His habit of amusing himself with the 
skipping-rope has become famous as 
the tub of Diogenes. He has a mania 
for dashing madly hither and thither 
at breakneck speed in a shabby motor 
car. He can run on his lean legs at 
top-speed for mile after mile and he 
seems to enjoy the practice hugely. He 
has a horrible taste for brass music of 
the street-band description, listening 
with tears in his eyes as immense blocks 
of discord are quarried out of the at- 
mosphere by trumpeters, cornetists and 
drummers. He can shave _ himself 
without a mirror, and the greatest de- 
privation of the war to him is the lack 
of pastry. He enjoys anything, ac- 
cording to a correspondent of the Lon- 
don Mail, that a boy would enjoy— 
throwing stones, climbing trees, floating 
a paper boat in a tub of water and look- 
ing at the animals in the zoo. 

His one serious interest, his grand 
passion, as the French say, is strategy. 
His idea of tactics was deemed prepos- 
terous until the long agony of Verdun. 
The war, as the expert of the Temps 
says, has evolved a tactics of its own, 
but Petain has gonesfurther than any 
in despising the artillery tactics of the 
Germans. How sound his theories are 
is a matter of keen discussion among 
those who know these things, but there 
seems little doubt regarding the sound- 
ness of his ideas of strategy. These are 
presumed to find their happiest illustra- 
tion, according to the French daily, in 
his view of what has happened in Bel- 
gium. Petain—who has indiscretion 
among some other guileless traits—did 


CURRENT OPINION FOR JUNE 


not conceal from the first that the 
Allies made one terrible error of judg- 
ment in Belgium. This was their fail- 
ure to profit by Moltke’s blunder. 
Moltke, it will be remembered, did not 
occupy the coast of Belgium and thus 
secure his flank before he invaded 
France. “Moltke will be dismissed for 
that.” So predicted Petain at a council 
when the consequence of Moltke’s ac- 
tion became apparent. The battle first 
fought at Ypres was won by the Allies 
solely in consequence of this omission 
of Moltke’s. Petain has always insisted 
that this was “the” defeat of the Ger- 
mans in this war. 

On top of the blunder of Moltke came 
the blunder of the Allies in not saving 
Antwerp. Here we have another in- 
stance of Petain’s famous indiscretion. 
Moltke had really presented Antwerp 
to the Allies, who would not keep it! 
Petain is said to have shed tears over 
such fatuity. The subject bears di- 
rectly upon Petain’s character and ca- 
pacity, illustrating that famous genius 
of his. General French, after the 
Marne, should have hurled his forces 
at once into Belgium. The failure to 
do this in time resulted from indepen- 
dence of the commands. Had _ the 
armies of the Allies been under a uni- 
fied command there would have re- 
sulted what to Petain is strategy. No 
strategy—that is the trouble with the 
war, according to Petain. Brilliant, 
but meaningless, victories are won on 
bloody fields because the war has be- 
come a series of illogical compromizes. 

Petain’s refusal to take the command 
when it went to Nivelle is thus ac- 
counted for, in part, by the organs of 
the Allies. Why does so gifted a strat- 
egist fail to impress his views upon 
those in supreme command when his 
genius is undoubted? The answer of a 
writer in the Liberté is that Petain 
lacks plausibility, lacks persuasiveness, 
lacks the readiness of tongue and sup- 
pleness of mind that are indipensable 
in conveying an idea from one’s own 
head to the heads of others. He can- 
not defénd his theories plausibly and 


he has the misfortune to present a. 


somewhat rustic, unsophisticated ap- 
pearance as he makes his laborious ex- 
planations and retires in bewilderment 





and defeat from the long table. His 
manner, his obvious contempt for head- 
quarters conferences, and his insistence 
upon plowing the lonely furrow ac- 
count for the fact that one whose 
ability is so generally conceded should 
have found promotion so slow. Gal- 
lieni complained of Petain in Mada- 
gascar that no one could work with 
him because he would work with no- 
body, and it was noted of Petain at the 
military- school by Foch that he was 
perpetually studying subjects in which 
no examination was held. He early 
manifested his well-known enthusiasm 
for Hannibal’s Italian campaigns. 
Foch, when the pair took the same 
course at the war college, was fond of 
“drawing” Petain on the subject of 
Hannibal, to the vast amusement of the 
mess, for Petain launched upon one 
of his defenses of strategy. He would 
have no tacticians in command except 
on the actual field of battle. Foch is 
essentially a tactician. He evolved the 
theory that the French should wait (in 
a war with Germany) for the enemy 
to develop his plan and adapt the 
tactics accordingly. This, to Petain, 
meant the making of a French strategy 
in Berlin. 

Thus was Petain doomed to grow 
gray in the army of his country in the 
character of impossible genius, as his 
sympathetic interpreter explains in the 
Gaulois. He languished in obscurity 
and faded into retirement, a man of 
exceptional character, of exceptional 
ability, but without the exceptional op- 
portunity which alone proves the great 
commander. Joffre, who is an un- 
erring judge of military genius, took 
Petain from the little village in the 
south of France to which he had gone 
to end his days with his relatives, and 
hurried him in the direction of Alsace. 
Petain had always predicted the move- 
ment of the Germans through Belgium 
and his précis recommending the forti- 
fication of the northern frontier reposes 
at this very moment, we read, in the 
archives of the ministry. The cam- 
paign ought to have begun with the 
hurling of a French army into Belgium, 
and here, as the French experts are dis- 
posed to admit, the genius of Petain 
has been vindicated. 


SCHEIDEMANN: THE SOCIALIST WHO HAS BECOME THE 
GREATEST POLITICAL LEADER IN GERMANY 


HOSE who knew Philipp Schei- 


demann in his old Socialist 
days before the war, when 
he sat in the Reichstag as a 
“red” and thundered against 
capital with vehement gesture and loud 
words, would scarcely know the man 
now, observes a correspondent of the 
Rome Tribuna. The responsibilities of 
leadership have somewhat tamed a 


character formed in the narrow pro- 
letarian Socialism for which Bebel 
stood, for Scheidemann is now some- 
thing more than the most influential 
member of his party in the Reichstag. 
He has grown, as all European organs 
agree, into the supreme political leader 
of the liberal type that warring Ger- 
many has evolved. He is no less prom- 
inent in the Reichstag than Bonar Law 


is in the Commons or Viviani in the 
chamber at Paris. The Roman dailies 
rank him higher as an orator than 
cither of these. He is perhaps the 
greatest speaker in Germany, observes 
the Figaro, altho it is not as a talker 
that he wields influence. He is the 
solitary instance of the political leader, 
in the western democratic conception 
of the term, that his country can boast. 
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The years that have turned his hair 
gray, says the correspondent of the 
Italian daily, have not weakened a 
singularly flexible and penetrating but 
pleasing voice. It is difficult to be- 
lieve, as one follows the clear and pow- 
erful reasoning of the man, couched 
in perfect phrases, fortified by apt al- 
lusion, lightened by a play of fancy 
and imagination, that Scheidemann is 
ne of the proletariat who rose from 
the humblest of circumstances. The 
(serman tongue, so harsh at times on 
the lips of Spahn, the clerical leader, 
so terse as the Chancellor uses it so 
heavy when a Junker is up, becon -s in 
the mouth of Scheidemann an exquisite 
nstrument of persuasion, lending it- 
self to the delicacy of a Heine and 
the verbal dexterities of a Clemenceau. 
The oratory of Scheidemann is a suf- 
ficient explanation of the fact that his 
influence extends far beyond the mem- 
bership of the Socialist party and that 
he is the voice of progressive, ad- 
vanced, pacific Germany in distinction 
from the Germany of the general staff 
and the Marineamt. 

Scheidemann learned the printer’s 
trade after attending the ordinary 
schools of his native Cassel and he can 
go into the composing-room to-day and 
work at the case. As an expert proof- 
reader he has managed to acquire an 
extraordinary variety of information 
on all sorts of subjects. In his per- 
sonal characteristics, he seems to the 
Journal de Genéve to reflect the pro- 
letarian temperament of southwestern 
Prussia, where he was born and reared. 
He has the energy of the type, its grim 
humor, its amazing physical vigor, its 
thrift and its predisposition to melan- 
choly. The southwestern Prussians 
are imaginative, versatile, swift to act 
upon an idea, in striking contrast to 
the people of East Prussia, who are 
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contemplative, bucolic and decidedly 
opposed to change and all innoyation. 
Such at any rate is the view of our 
Italian contemporary, which 
Scheidemann an illustration of the 
western type of Prussian at its finest. 
Scheidemann makes no concealment of 
his view that the Prussian is the most 
maligned of human beings. There is 
more tenderness in the Prussian soul, 


sees in 


he once cried in the Reichstag, more 
sensitiveness to human suffering, than 
the whole of England can boast. The 


Prussian character is essentially in- 
spirational, according to him. In one 
of the many dissertations from his pen 
in the various periodicals for which he 





THE LATEST PACIFIER OF THE IMPA- 
CIFIC 


Philipp Scheidemann, who emerges so conspic- 
uously as the patcher up of a German peace with 
Russia, leads the dominant Socialist wing in the 
Reichstag. 
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has written, he observes that the ar- 
tistic and spiritual side of human na- 
ture has been stimulated by Prussia 
more than by any other people since 
and to the influence 
world 


the ancient Greeks; 
of Germany, in consequence, the 
is indebted for the progress of civiliza- 
tion in Europe since the era of Napo- 


leon. 

These views, together with his im- 
pression of life in general, find expres- 
sion in the Socialist press, to which 


Scheidemann has for years been a con- 
tributor. He joined the party he now 
leads when he was eighteen. He se- 
cured a control over the Socialist press 
of Germany which makes it in a sense 
his personal creation. He lost no time 
in converting the party leaders to his 
view that Socialist literature should be 
the best not only from the standpoint 
of logic and of power but in the mat- 
ter of style. No more crabbed German 
of the professorial kind was tolerated. 
It is a matter of complaint within the 
Socialist party ranks that Scheide- 
mann expects the journalists of the 
movement to have the effectiveness of 
a Tieck, the grace of a Heine and the 
eenius of a Goethe. He taught the 
journalists of the party to regard no 
subject as in itself above the heads of 
the humblest Socialists. It is the 
method of treatment that is above the 
heads of the masses. The professors 
and pedants he despises. “Don’t be 
afraid of fine language,” he told his 
staff on the press committee, “but no 
language is fine that is unintelligible. 
Above all, be interesting. Commit all 
the faults imaginable if you but remain 
interesting to your reader.” In conse- 
quence of the editorial activities of 
Scheidemann, the Socialist press of 
Germany is admittedly the most arrest- 
ing, the most intellectual and at the 
same time the liveliest in the empire. 





RICH ENOUGH TO GET MARRIED 


HREE titles to distinction are 
claimed for Frank W. Wool- 
worth. First, he is the largest 
retail merchant in the world, 
and the largest who ever was 

in the world. Second, he owns the 
tallest building (and one of the hand- 
somest) ever seen in the world. Third, 
he was the greenest and gawkiest boy 
who ever came off a farm—and that is 
Saying a great deal. He was such a 
palpable hayseed, indeed, that, try as he 
might, no merchant at first would en- 
gage him at any price. He had to work 
for three months without any wages 
and board himself, and he was told that 
he ought to consider himself lucky be- 
cause he did not have to pay his em- 
ployer a tuition fee. For a humble be- 





ginning that must come pretty near to 
breaking all records. 

When finally young Woolworth did 
find work, without wages, and after 
two and a half years moved on to an- 
other job at $10 a week, so complete a 
failure did he prove at selling goods, 
according to B. C. Forbes, writing in 
Leslie’s, that his small pay was reduced 
instead of increased—and the shock 
temporarily shattered his health. Bi- 
ography probably contains no more 
novel experience of an American cap- 
tain of industry. 

It was in 1873 that young Woolworth 
arrived in Watertown, N. Y., with a 
note of introduction to- the senior part- 
ner of Augsbury and Moore, dry-goods 
merchants. Here is what happened: 


“When I went into the store they told 
me Mr. Augsbury was at home, sick, but 
I asked where he lived and made straight 
for his house. He greeted me with 
‘Hello, Bub. What do you want—a job?’ 
I was a thin, emaciated blond in those 
days, and I was wearing farmer’s clothes. 
He immediately fired such questions at 
me as: ‘Do you drink?’ ‘Do you smoke?’ 
‘What do you do that’s bad?’ I told him 
I went to church every Sunday and didn't 
live in a locality where they did very bad 
things. My heart fell when he declared: 
‘You are too green; you have had no 
experience. He added, however, that he 
would be in the store in the afternoon 
and that I might go and see Mr. Moore. 
Mr. Moore proved very discouraging. Fi- 
nally, they both cross-examined me _ to- 
gether. I imagine I was about the green- 


est fellow who ever came off a farm. 
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They did not try to hide their opinion 
that I had probably no ability at all. 

“What are you going to pay me?’ I 
asked. 

“You don’t expect any pay, do you?’ 
Mr. Moore flashed at me. 

“*T don’t see how I am going to live 
without pay,’ I explained. 

“‘That doesn’t interest us,’ he snapped 
back. ‘You should work a whole year for 
nothing, as a schooling. You have to pay 
tuition when you go to school. We will 
not ask you any tuition fee.’” 


Young Woolworth had saved up $50 
and he offered to compromize by work- 
ing three months for nothing if they 
would give him $3.50 a week there- 
after. They consented and next Mon- 
day morning he was on hand. The 
senior partner met him at the door and 
the following colloquy ensued: 


“‘Bub, don’t they wear any collars in 
your neighborhood?’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“No neckties cither?’ 

ti ‘No.’ 

“‘Is this old flannel shirt the best you 
have to wear?’ 

* "Tes, six.’ 

“Well, you’d better go out and get a 
white shirt and a collar and a tie before 
you begin work.’” 


At the end of two and a half years— 
he was getting $6 a week. Hearing of 
a vacancy in another store he went to 
apply. But when he saw how higgledy- 
piggledy everything was he decided to 
name a high salary, thinking to be 
turned down. He asked $10 a week 
and was astonished when the proprietor 
said, “All right, when will: you com- 
mence?” He took the job, and on this 
big salary felt justified in getting mar- 
ried. After a couple of months the 
proprietor met him in the basement one 
day and unceremoniously told him 
there were boys getting $6 a week who 
sold more goods than he sold, and that 
they could not continue to pay him $10 
a week. So his pay was cut to $8 a 
week—and he a married man. 


“This was a terrible blow, and under it 
my health gave way. For a year I was at 
home unable to do a stroke of work. I 
became convinced that I was not fitted 
for mercantile life. ... Eventually my 
former employees offered me $10 a week 
to come back and tone up the store. I 
remained with them two years until I 
opened up my first five-cent store at 
Utica, N. Y., on February 22, 1879.” 

We read that less than two years 
after the pioneer five-and-ten-cent 
store idea was inaugurated, its author, 
finding himself to be worth $2,000, 
“which looked bigger to him then than 
$20,000,000 would now,” and in need 
of a vacation, revisited Watertown and 
“was received like a conquering hero.” 

Incidentally, three out of the first 
five stores opened by Woolworth 
proved failures. In fact it was not 
until he opened a five - and - ten - cent 
store in New York in 1886, and again 
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ONCE A PRONOUNCED FAILURE, HE IS NOW THE LARGEST RETAIL MERCHANT 

















IN THE WORLD 

Frank W. Woolworth, in thirty years, has achieved a sixty-story sky-scraper, a daily average 

of over 2.250,000 customers for his stores, which employ 50,000 people, and he hopes to have a 
five-and-ten-cent store in every city of the civilized world. 


lost his health through overwork, that 
he began to see success written in big 
letters. Since his first breakdown his 
health had never recovered fully and 
at the time, we read, he was running 
his New York office single-handed 
with the result that he was stricken 
with typhoid fever and for eight weeks 
was unable to attend to business. 


“Up till then I thought I must attend 
to everything myself. But I- now in- 
dulged in the luxury of a bookkeeper and 
I also, at great effort, broke myself of the 
conceit that I could buy goods, display 
goods, and run stores and do everything 
else more efficiently than any man asso- 
ciated with me. That really marked the 
beginning of my success and enabled me 
to expand ina large way. From then on 
I confined my attention to important mat- 
ters, to looking ahead, thinking up new 
plans, giving instructions to other people, 
placing responsibilities on them, and con- 
tenting myself with general supervision 
of the business.” 


To-day—thirty years later—the busi- 
ness boasts a store in every town of 
eight thousand population or more in 





the United States, has a daily average 
of over two and a quarter million cus- 
tomers and gives employment to be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand people. 
It has become a $65,000,000 organiza- 
tion whose most colossal advertizement, . 
if not monument, is the sixty-story 
New York sky-scraper for which the 


erstwhile Watertown “failure” paid 
$14,000,000 in cash. His abiding and 
somewhat Napoleonic ambition, we 


read, is “to open a store in every 
civilized town throughout the world.” 


Questioned by the interviewer re- 
garding the expensive innovation of 
establishing a five-and-ten-cent store 
that will occupy an entire building at 
Fifth Avenue and Fortieth Street, New 
York, this greatest of retail merchants 
said that this store would be less costly 
than others, notably one in Philadel- 
phia. He added that, contrary to the 
prevailing idea, five-and-ten-cent stores 
are more generally patronized by the 
wealthy classes than by the poorer, and 
that Fifth Avenue will soon be like 
State Street, Chicago. 






























































“PETER IBBETSON”’—A DRAMATIC TRIBUTE TO 


DU MAURIER’S PERSISTENT 


O severer test could have been 

devised for George du Mau- 

rier’s first novel, “Peter Ib- 

betson,” written nearly thirty 

years ago, than to offer a 
dramatization of it at this late date. 
“Peter Ibbetson” was a_ whimsical, 
childishly sentimental novel, first pub- 
lished in Harper’s in 1890. It offered 
a charming interpretation of dreams, 
an interpretation which ought, in these 
days of Freud and Jung and their re- 
volutionary doctrines of psychoanalysis, 
seem old-fashioned and quite mid-Vic- 
torian. It was a decided tribute to the 
whimsical genius of George du Mau- 
rier, therefore, that, even in the some- 
what clumsy stage version of his novel 
offered to the New York public last 
month, some twenty-seven years after 
its first publication, the spirit and 
charm of the original persisted, and 
that its tenderness and pathos and op- 
timism were still potent. 

How much of the surprising success 
of the play was due to the splendid act- 
ing of John Barrymore as Peter and 
of Lionel Barrymore as the loathsome 
Colonel Ibbetson is, of course, a mat- 
ter of conjecture. Certainly few other 
English - speaking actors could have 
brought more intelligence and under- 
standing to the creation of these two 
striking and characteristically Victorian 
figures. The dramatization, made some 
twenty years ago, we are told, by John 
N. Raphael, was brought to this coun- 
try by Miss Constance Collier, who 
plays the part of Mary, Duchess of 
Towers. 

Those who have read Du Maurier’s 
first novel have not forgotten the 
charmingly sentimental story of the lit- 
tle French-English boy whose childhood 
was spent in Passy, an idyllic suburb 
of Paris, and who loved his little girl 
playmate Mimsey Seraskier as devot- 
edly as only ideal lovers can. Sepa- 
rated while still children, they do not 
meet again for many years. The first 
act of Mr. Raphael’s play is devoted to 
this strange meeting. The boy, erst- 
while Gogo Pasquier, has, upon the 
sudden death of his parents, been sent 
to England to become the ward of his 
only surviving relative, Colonel Ibbet- 
son. The latter forces him to assume 
the name of Peter Ibbetson. Peter 
spends dreary days and nights in Pen- 
tonville, studying to become an archi- 
tect, incurably homesick for his home 


and childhood companions in Passy. 
The girl has become the Duchess of 
Towers, a_ striking and celebrated 
beauty. 

They meet by chance at a typically 
British and Victorian “at home” at 
Mrs. Deane’s in Hopshire. The ob- 
scure young architect has incurred the 
displeasure of his loathsome uncle, 
Colonel Ibbetson, by inadvertently ex- 
posing the latter’s vanity. Both Mary 
and Peter are troubled by some vague 
inchoate memory stirring in their souls; 
but they do not come to a distinct 
recognition of each other. That recog- 
nition comes two years later when they 
meet by accident in Paris. Peter de- 
votes his vacation to a visit to Paris, 
in order that he may see once again 
his beloved Passy. At the Téte Noire 
Inn, he discovers the old major who 
used to tell fairy-stories to the boy and 
girl; but the Major is too senile to 
recognize Gogo in the person of the 
tall young Englishman. Finally Peter 
falls asleep, and in his dream finds him- 
self again gazing upon the old French 
garden, upon his mother and father, 
Gogo (himself) and Mimsey. The 
dream culminates in this fashion: 


I know something is the 
Won't you tell me what it 


PASQUIER. 
matter, dear. 
is? 

Mme. Pasguter. It’s my cousin. It’s 
Captain Ibbetson. It’s so horrible the 
way he’s pressing you for that money. 

Pasquier. Yes, he’s a hard, cruel sort 
of man. But don’t worry, my love. I'll 
be able to pay him soon and then every- 
thing will be once more couleur de rose. 
(Kisses her hand.) 

Mme. Pasgourer. Yes, dear! I know! 

Pasguier. Besides, we mustn’t rob 
Gogo of an uncle. Do you realize he is 
the only relative the poor child has in all 
the world? 

Mme. Pasguier. (Agitated.) That’s 
exactly what terrifies me. If anything 
happened to us he’d be dependent on him 
for everything. I can’t bear the thought. 

Pasguier. (Patting her shoulder.) 
There, there, my darling. We mustn't be 
morbid. Do you hear that bird? The 
world’s too sweet a place and God’s too 
kind a God to let such things be. 

Mme. Pasguier. (Shivering.) 
my little Gogo! 

Pasquier. Tell me. 
Captain Ibbetson so? 
it. 

Mme. Pasguier. Don’t ask me—don't! 
It’s instinct, I suppose. But I can’t stand 
feeling that my child—oh Gogo !—(turn- 
ing to Gogo) Gogo! You must work 


Gogo— 


Why do you fear 
I can’t understand 


CHARM 


hard and become a clever man, big and 
strong, so as to depend upon yourself 


You won't forget, Gogo, will you? (She 
looks agitated.) 

Pasquier. Here comes Captain Ibbet- 
son now. 


Mme. Pasguier. Will you let me speak 
to him alone? 

Pasguier. But why? 

Mme. Pasguier. Please do as I ask? 
(Pasquier looks puzzled, goes into the 


house. Captain Ibbetson comes through 

gate, a young and debonair man.) 
Captain. Bon jour, cousine  char- 

mante! Why has the good Pasquier de- 


serted me? He is not afraid to leave us 
alone here? 

Mmnr. Pasguier. Hush! Don’t talk 
like that! I want to ask you—to appeal 
to you—don’t press my husband for this 
money. Give us time and we will pay. 
Don’t you understand? If you insist, it 
means ruin. 


Captain. I will be kind, if you ask 
me, chérie, altho you treated me so 
cruelly. When I went away you were 


my fiancée. When I returned a year later 
I found you wedded to another, but I 
have never ceased to love you. Belle 
dame sans merci that you are. 

Mme. Pasquier. Forgive me, I was 
only a girl. I misunderstood my affec- 
tion for you. Don’t revenge yourself on 


him. 
Captain. (With a nasty laugh.) Re- 
venge? That is a hard word and I am 


not heaping coals of fire upon your pretty 
head. Have I not lent money to your 
somewhat impractical husband? But we 
have not told him the reason, have we? 
He does not know that I love you still, 
Marie? Ah well! it would be unwise to 
tell him. Mercy is an attribute of God. 
And, besides, the simple Pasquier might 
go so far as to be jealous. 


Mme. Pasgurer. (Rising.) How dare 
you say these things to me! (Capt. Jb- 
betson laughs cruelly. Goes over to Gogo 
and pats his head.) ' 

Captain. The past, the sacred past, 


gives me the right, Marie. (Gogo looks 
up and shrinks away a little.) 

Mme. Pasguier. (Rather frightened.) 
Gogo, Gogo, go fetch your father! 


Captain. You adorable and fluttering 
little dove, you belong to me. (He seizes 
and kisses her.) 

Mme. Pasguter. (With anger.) Oh! 


Peter. Oh mother, mother, I'm here! 
I will defend you! 


But when, in his dream, Peter at- 
tempts to interfere, the dream is broken. 
Mary, the Duchess of Towers, is ‘an 
onlooker with him, and has given him 
these directions for “dreaming true”: 

“Oh, now you are ‘dreaming true!’ 








PETER IBBETSON AND HIS UNCLE 
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John Barrymore as the Du Maurier hero, and his brother Lionel Barrymore as the repulsive 
Colonel Ibbetson present convincing and emphatic arguments that the art of fine acting is not 


yet dead in America. 


It’s quite easy—my father taught me 
how. You have only to go to sleep 
with your feet crossed and your hands 
behind your head. You must never 
leave off thinking where you want to 
be in your dream, and when you fall 
asleep you'll get there!” 

When Peter awakes from this dream, 
with the hatred of his uncle indelibly 
stamped upon his mind, he is surprised 
to find that the beautiful Duchess of 
Towers is actually in the little French 
inn with him. She has taken refuge 
from a thunderstorm. She, too, home- 
sick for the scenes of her childhood, has 
come from England to visit Passy. 
This scene between the two ensues: 


Mary. Mr. Ibbetson, is it not? We 
met at Mrs. Deane’s two‘ years ago, I 
think? 

Peter. It’s very good of you to re- 
member. I— 

Mary. I’m afraid I’ve disturbed your 
afternoon’s nap. You were asleep; come 
now, confess! 

Peter. I was. I’m sorry. 

Mary. You needn’t apologize. I fell 
asleep myself in the carriage just now, 
until the storm awoke me; and then I 
made the coachman pull up here, because 
he was getting wet and the horses were 
frightened by the lightning. Poor things! 
What a pity! I’ve lost my beautiful day 
at St. Cloud. 

Peter. Do you often come to Paris? 

Mary. Mr. Ibbetson, I’ll tell you a 
secret. Whenever I can steal away from 
London and the season and the rush, I 
come across the water quite alone. I 
wander about the old gardens, I sit under 
the apple-trees and dream for an hour or 
two, and then I go back to London quite 
refreshed, to face as many balls and par- 
ties as a fashionable woman could wish 
for. And I enjoy them, too! 

Peter. But you work so hard. Mrs. 
Deane told me! 

Mary. Ah! That is nothing. That 


is my pleasure. I am sure, Mr. Ibbetson, 
I was never meant for a woman. of 
fashion. (Pause.) Have you seen Mrs. 
Deane lately? 

Peter. No! I haven’t seen her for a 
long time. 

Mary. And your uncle, Col. Ibbetson, 
isn’t it? I remember I met him at that 
same party. I hope he is quite well. 

Peter. I don’t know. My uncle and 
I have quarreled. 

Mary. Ah! what a pity! I hope it 
isn’t a serious one. That’s such a waste 
of time. 

Peter. I’m afraid it was rather seri- 
ous. I don't think I’m very sorry. You 
see, I’m free now, free to come here, 
and I’ve longed to come! I hoped to 
find quiet, innocent, suburban Passy, the 
old Passy that I used to know. You 
don’t know how I love Paris! The bells 
of Notre Dame—the scent of the city! 
To stand up here on the heights, to look 
down at Paris lying at one’s feet—its 
gilded domes—the Arc de Triomphe— 
the Champs Elysées—dear Elysian fields— 
the music of it is in my very heart. I 
believe I could almost whistle an old 
French smell! 3ut now it’s all so 
changed, now. 

Mary. I love Paris, too. What a 
strange coincidence that we should meet 
here! (Slight pause. He is gazing at 
her.) 

Peter. I’m sorry you noticed me that 
night at Mrs. Deane’s. party. I stared 
very rudely at you. 

Mary. Yes, I noticed it, Mr. Ibbetson; 
but then I was rather interested in you, 
so I’m afraid I didn’t mind it. 

Peter. I’m very grateful. 

Mary. (Quickly.) Oh, it wasn’t really 
you. You just reminded me of a dear 
little French boy I once knew, who was 
very kind to me when I was a little girl 
here in France. I remember I asked your 
name, and then I found out that you were 
Mr. Ibbetson, architect and a very rising 
one, Mr. Merridew said. 

Peter. But I was a little French boy 
once. I had to change my name to 


please a relative, and become English. 
That is, I was always really English, you 
know— 

Mary. Why, what an extraordinary 
thing, what was your name then? 

Peter. (Upon whom the fact ts grad- 
ually dawning that she is Mimsey—in al- 





most a whisper.) Pasquier—Gogo Pas- 
quier. 

Mary. Gogo! (Mary is very much 
affected.) 


Peter. (After a slight pause, suddenly 
recognizing her.) My God! Mimsey! 

Mary. (Giving him both her hands. 
They laugh and cry together. She breaks 
down.) Oh, don't, don’t! (After a 
pause.) And you are in Paris!... 

Peter. I was tired with the heat and 
the disappointment, and outside an organ 
was playing and two hideous little dwarfs 
were dancing up and down to the music. 
I remember I watched them for a little 
while—and then the rain and the thunder 
came—and my head felt so heavy that I 
must have fallen asleep on the lounge 
here. I supposed it was seeing you just 
before. Anyway, your face seemed to 
haunt me, and all theevents of the day 
jumbled themselves together and I found 
myself in my dream floundering about in 
the Rue de la Pompe and I just got to 
the Avenue gate and you were there! 

Mary. What do you mean? 

Peter. I was being pursued by gnomes 
and horrors! 

Mary. Two little jailers who tried to 
hem you in? , 

Peter. Yes! They looked like the 
dancing dwarfs, and their faces were 
waxy and cruel. There was an organ 
too, playing a song I know quite well, but 
I can’t remember. 

Mary. Was it “Maman, les p’tits ba- 
teaux.” 

Peter. Yes, yes. (Sings.) 

“Maman, les p'tits bateaux 

Qui vont sur l’eau 
Ont-ils des jambes?” 


S’ils n’avaient pas 
Ils n’ march’raient pas?” 


Mary. (Jn a whisper and trembling 
with emotion.) And then— 

Peter. Then, you came to my rescue, 
and— 

Mary. —held out my hand and told 
you that you were not dreaming true— 

Peter. And you sent me out to read 
the name over the gate. 

Mary. Yes, and you read Téte Noire 
and then Parvis— 

Peter. And then you took my hand 


.again and I got it right—Parva sed apta 


—small but fit. The name of the little 
house we lived in when we were children. 

Mary. Is that what it means? 

Peter. And then you told me how to 
dream true, but I couldn’t understand. 
You were the Duchess of Towers and 
couldn’t quite make out what I was doing 
in your dream. To think I didn’t know 
your eyes again. 

Mary. Gogo! 

Peter. And then you went out through 
the gate—and—and the light seemed to 
go out of my life. 

Mary. (Rises and holds out her hand, 
which Peter takes in both his.) Dear 
Mr. Ibbetson. I don’t know if I shall 
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ever meet you again. You will be often 
in my thoughts, but—but never in my 
dreams— No—nor I in yours,—that at 
least I can command—I cannot tell you 
of what—what interest you are to me— 
and always have been. (Half sobbing.) 
Oh, dear Mr. Ibbetson, I wish you all the 
good that one human being can wish 
another. May God in Heaven bless you! 
and good-by! 


She goes to the door. He stands 
still. At door she turns and hurries 
down to him, holding out both her 
hands. He kneels and kisses them. 
She takes his head between her hands, 
and bending over him, kisse$ his fore- 
head. 

The following act is laid in the draw+ 
ing-room of Colonel Ibbetson in Lon- 
don. Mrs. Deane, who is a widow and 
whom the repulsive colonel has been 
courting, has come there with her 
mother, Mrs. Glyn, to demand from 
Colonel Ibbetson certain letters. Peter, 
we learn, has a stormy quarrel with his 
uncle because of the latters slanderous 
remarks about Mrs. Deane. The re- 
pulsive colonel has also suggested to 
Mrs. Deane that Peter is his natural 
son. While the ladies are waiting, 
Peter learns from Mrs. Deane and Mrs. 
Glyn the utter and irreparable villainy 
of his uncle: 


Peter. (Reading the note in a dull, 
unintelligent manner.) “For lheaven’s 
sake, dear friend, don’t breathe a word 
to any living soul of what you were 
clever enough to guess last night. There 
is a likeness, of course. Poor fellow! 
She was charming but foolish. We were 
cousins much thrown together, both so 
young, and one so beautiful—I was but 
a penniless lieutenant in those days. 
Happily an unsuspecting Frenchman of 
good family was there who had loved her 
long, and she married him—just in time. 
Can you forgive me for this youthful in- 
discretion? I have repented in sackcloth 
and ashes. He little knows, poor boy. I 
hope he never will. Burn this as soon as 
you have read it, and never let the sub- 
ject be mention.d between us again. Rob- 
ert (who adores you).” 

(There is a long silence. 
Peter springs to his feet.) 

Mrs. Dean. Mr. Ibbetson, I cannot 
tell you how bitterly I feel that this 
dreadful blow has come to you through 
me. But, since it has come, do nothing 
rash. I ask it for the sake of your 
mother’s good name. 

Peter. (With a_ half-stifled sob— 
crosses below Mrs. Glyn and Mrs. Deane 
to fire.) My mother’s!—my mother! 

Mrs. Gryn. And for my daughter’s 
sake, too, you will be prudent, I know. 
If he could speak like this of his cousin 
with whom he has been in love when he 
was young, what lies would he not tell 
of my poor daughter, and he has, terrible 
lies. 

Peter. Does he know of this letter’s 
existing? 

Mrs. Gryn. No! 

Peter. May I keep it? 

Mrs. DEANE. No, give it back to me! 


Presently 


“DREAMING 





TRUE” 





“IT SEEMED TO CRASH—RIGHT IN!” 


The most memorable scene in the stage version of “Peter Ibbetson” is that in which the young 
architect is goaded into striking his repulsive uncle over the head. 


Mrs. Gryn. My dear, the matter is 
now out of our hands. You may keep 
it, Mr. Ibbetson. (To Peter.) No one 
but ourselves has ever seen it, nor have 
we ever mentioned to a soul what it con- 
tains, and we— 

Peter. Mrs. Glyn, Mrs. Deane—you 
don’t believe— ' 

Mrs. Deane. Dear Mr. Ibbetson, nei- 
ther my mother nor myself ever believed 
it for a moment. Oh what cruel fate 
brought you here to-night! J came in a 
moment of selfish weakness, hoping to 
buy my letters back with this one, never 
thinking we should meet. And now I 
shall always feel that I have poisoned 
those dear, dear memories that you told 
me of and that you love so well. 

Peter. (Walking up and down in great 
agitation.) What'll I do? Oh, my God! 
What'll I do? 

(Enter Crockett.) 

Crockett. The Colonel will be here in 
a minute, ladies. He is never later than 
ten, and it only wants five minutes of that 
now. (Listening.) Ah, there he is. I 
hear his key in the lock. I will tell him 
you are here, Mr. Peter. 

Peter. Mrs. Deane, and you, Mrs. 
Glyn, will you be good enough to wait in 
the next room for a few moments? I 
want to speak to Colonel Ibbetson alone. 

Mrs. Gtyn. Now, Mr. Ibbetson, you 
will be prudent, will you not? 

Peter. Yes, yes, only go now. (He 
pushes them into room, and closes doors 
and locks them. Then catches sight of 
himself in looking-glass over mantelpiece 
and goes to it to arrange his hair. Colo- 
nel Ibbetson humming the air “La donna 
e mobile” from “Rigoletto.” He is in 
evening dress.) 

Coronet. Well, my Apollo of the T 
Square, pourquot cet honneur? Have 
you come like a dutiful nephew, to hum- 
ble yourself and beg for forgiveness? 

Peter. (Rather thickly.) 1 have come 
to have a talk with you! (The Colonel, 





rather alarmed at Peter's manner, makes 
a move towards the door. Peter gets to 
it-before him, locks it, and puts key in 
his pocket. The Colonel tries folding 
doors, and finding them locked he turns 
with his back to fire and both elbows on 
mantelpiece behind him, trying to look 
unconcerned but failing. Peter walks 
slowly across the room till he faces him, 
and says slowly and deliberately.) You 
told Mrs. Deane. I was your natural son. 

CoLoneL. Who said so? 

Peter. She did, this very evening. 

CotoneL. It’s a lie! A spiteful inven- 
tion of a cast-off mistress! 

Peter. She never was your mistress. 

CotonrL. You fool. I suppose she told 
you that, too. Leave the room, you piti- 
ful green jackass, or I'll have you turned 
out. (He rings the bell.) 

Peter. (Handing him the letter.) Do 
you know your own handwriting? 

CotoneL. It’s a forgery! A damned 
forgery! I tell you. (He rings the bell 
again, lights letter at a candle and throws 
it into fire; sound heard of somehody at 
door, and Crockett’s voice, “Did you ring, 
sir? Do you want anything ?”) 

Peter. (To him.) Send him away 
(After a pause.) Send him away, I tell 
you! 

CoLtoneLt. Nothing, thank you, Crock- 
ett— (Sound of retreating footsteps 
Peter suddenly springs at him.) 

Peter. Now then, you cowardly cur, 
down on your knees and confess. 

Cotonet. Help! Murder! (Peter strug- 
gles with him and gets him to his knees.) 

Peter. Confess, you beast! Confess! 
It’s your only chance. 

CotoneLt. Confess what? 

Peter. That you’re a coward and a 
liar: that you wrote that letter, that Mrs. 
Deane was no more your mistress than 
my dear mother was. 

Cotonet. They both were, you idiot. 
How can I tell for certain whether you 
are my son or not? (Cry from Peter. 
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The sound is heard of people hammering 
at the door. Colonel throws up his 
left arm as a guard and advances on 
Peter, holding creese low down, point 
upward in his right hand.) Of course I 
wrote the letter. Come on, you coward 
—you butcher, you bastard parricide. 
(He ‘leaps up and rushes at Peter with 
the creese. A cry from Mrs. Deane, “He 
will kill him. Help! Help!” is heard 
from room. The Colonel thrusts at Peter 
with the creese, shrieking.) Break in the 
door, quick, quick. (Peter brings down 
his stick over the Colonel’s head and he 
falls crash to the ground.) Oh, my God! 
Oh, Christ! 

(Peter strikes him twice more as he 
falls, breaking the stick; the door is 
broken down; people led by Crockett, 
Mrs. Deane, Mrs. Glyn, crowd in at door- 
way.) . 

Voices. (Together.) Oh, sir! Heaven 
save us! Mr. Peter! What have you 
done? 

Peter. (Standing over the body.) It 
seemed to crash—right in! 


Peter Ibbetson is condemned to death 
for the murder of his uncle. The next 
act reveals his cell on the morning of 
his execution. At the last moment Mrs. 
Deane rushes in with the news that the 
unfortunate young man has been re- 
prieved and that the death sentence has 
been commuted to one of life imprison- 
ment. 


Mrs. Deane. Peter, I’ve brought you 
a message from someone we both love. 
(Pause. Peter looks up mutely question- 
ing.) Yes. From her. It’s she who 
gave you back your life. 

Peter. (Whimpering.) Mary? 

Mrs. Deane. Yes. She was with the 
Home. Secretary for over three hours to- 
night, pleading, arguing, fighting as she 
never fought before. And in the end, 
you see, she won. 

Peter. Yes. And the message—please? 

Mrs. Deane. Tell him his life has 
just begun. 

Peter. (Wistfully.) She said that? 

Mrs. DEANE. Those were her very 
words. (Pause.) What answer shall I 
take back with me? 

Peter. Tell her to try, if she can, not 
to think of me as a murderer, but as the 
little boy who used to play with her so 
long ago. 

Mrs. Deane. (Tenderly.) Dear Peter! 
And now I must leave you and let you 
have some sleep. You look so tired. 

Peter. (Witha shiver.) Oh, I couldn't. 

Mrs. DEANE. But she wants you to. 
Oh, I forgot! That was the rest of the 
message. Tell him to sleep and to dream 
true. 

Peter. Dream true! 

Mrs. Deane. She said you’d know 
what she meant. 

Peter. (Whispering.) Mimsey—Mim- 
sey— 

Mrs. DEANE. What’s that? 

Peter. Nothing. I'll try, Mrs. Deane. 
Here in this big chair before the Chap- 
lain’s fire. (He sits.) 

Mrs. Deane. But you'll be so uncom- 
fortable. 

Peter. Don’t ask me to go back to my 
cell just yet. I like it here. It’s so quiet, 
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with all the books and things—so quiet 
and warm.... 

Peter. Good-by. Good-by, Mrs. Veane. 
Good-by for a little while. (She goes 
off softly. Peter, his eyes still closed, 
throws up his arms and crosses them 
back of his head. He also crosses 
his feet beneath the rug.) Dream true, 
Mother—Mimsey, I’m coming! I’m com- 
ing!—I’ll be with you—soon— (His 
voice dies away. Music. As the firelight 
on him gradually dims and his figure fades 
away, the light correspondingly comes up 
on the picnic group on the other side of 
the stage. Meanwhile the scene is 
changed. The lights spread from the pic- 
nic group to the whole stage. It is the 
Mare d’Auteuil in a Corot-like twilight.) 


And into this dream-world of the 
convict enters at last the beautiful 
Mary, Duchess of Towers. They begin 
to dream true at last. Peter arrives 
upon the scene first. Then Mary comes. 


Mary. (With exquisite tenderness.) 
Do you hear? His name was Charming! 

Peter. No, I’m a failure. My life is 
ruined. 

Mary. Ssh! 

Peter. But it’s true. All those high 
hopes of ours when we were little chil- 
dren—all crumbled to dust. I tried to 
fly up—up to the sun because you asked 
me to. I tried to succeed beyond all men 
because you wished it, Mimsey. I could 
have once, but now my wings are broken. 

Mary. My own dear little boy! 

Peter. Oh, Mimsey, now that you’ve 
forgiven me and understand in spite of 
everything, I could welcome death. There 
never has been anybody in the world for 
me but you—never a ghost of a woman, 
never a friend, since my mother and yours 
both died. Since then, until that night 
at Mrs. Deane’s, I scarcely lived at all. 
I fed on memories. You see, I have no 
talent for making new friends, but oh! 
such a genius for remembering old ones. 

Mary. And when did you see me? 

Peter. I was waiting for Mimsey to 
come back again—the one survivor of 
that sweet time—and when she came— 

Mary. Yes? 

Peter. I was too stupid to recognize 
her. She suddenly blazed into my heart 
like a dazzling meteor and filled it with 
a maddening love and pain. I hardly 
know which of the two has been the 
sweeter. Both have been my life. 

Mary. And shall be. 

Peter. No, I have lived my fill. Noth- 
ing can equal this moment. Nothing on 
earth or in Heaven. 

Mary. Gogo— 

Peter. My love—my love— (He takes 
her in his arms. A long kiss.) 


Mary. (4¢ last.) Dear friend—dear-. 


est friend that child or woman ever had 
—each moment I can steal from my 
waking existence shall be devoted to you 
as long as we both shall live. During 
those hours which people call night, when 
our bodies lie in the half-death known 
as sleep, in spite of the prison, we two 
shall be together. We shall revisit and 
see everything that either of us has ever 
‘cved or taken presence in. And now, 
heart of my heart, tell me, is not life— 
such a life—sweeter than death? 





Peter. Oh, my beloved, what can I 
say—? 

Mary. (Smiling.) Ssh! No more 
tears! We have done with tears! Smile, 
Gogo, mio, smile at your Mimsey. (He 
does so adoringly.) There! That is 
better! Are you happy? 

Perer. There are no words of music 
can tell you what I feel. 

Mary. All the music we ever heard is 
at our call. What shall it be? The 
opera? 

Peter. The opera? 

Mary. You know we have only to wish 
ourselves there. 

Peter. Wonderful! 

Mary. (Smiling.) Or shall we have 
Liszt played to us? Or shall we see 
Talion dance? 

Peter. No, no. The opera. 

Mary. With Patti? 

Peter. Yes. The divine—the divine 
Adelina. 

Mary. And what shall she sing to us? 
(Music begins.) 

Peter. Let it be— (Music louder.) 
“Mignon.” 

Mary. Listen! The inusic is begin- 
ning. 

Peter. (With ecstasy.) Stone walls 
shall not a prison make nor iron bars a 
cage. (Opera lights slowly up, as they 
go back in each other's arms.) 


The final scene of this unusual play 
is supposed to take place no less than 
twenty-five years later. Again we find 
Peter Ibbetson, an old convict, badly 
shaven and haggard, with close-cropped 
hair. With the prison authority he has 
the reputation of being mentally defec- 
tive. They know not, of course, of his 
wonderful dream life. But at last 
Mary. has failed him. Then Mrs. 
Deane brings him news of his sweet- 
heart’s death. And finally, as Peter 
Ibbetson sinks into a final slumber, 
Mary’s spirit comes to him again, to 
assure him there is no true boundary 
between Life and Death. 


Peter. A bientét! I know what she 
meant! I know now what she meant! 
(To Mrs. Deane.) Kiss me, old friend— 
(Mrs. Deane kisses him.) 1 will take 
your kiss to her. (He sinks back on the 
bed. Mrs. Deane with a cry falls beside 
him.) 

Mrs. DEANE. Oh, Peter! Dear Peter! 
It is too late! He’s dead! 

Mimsry. We have come for you, 
Gogo. Give me your hand. (Peter gets 
off the bed and takes their hands.) 

Mme. Pasguter. (Holding out her arms 
to him, from under the apple tree.) My 
little son! (She folds him in her arms. 
Madame Seraskier’s song grows louder 
and louder, they all form a happy laugh- 
ing group under the trees, in contrast to 
the weeping figures round the bed in the 
cell, which is seen faintly in the fore- 
ground, as the lights must be kept down 
on the figures on the stage. Peter looks 
around, and Mary, dressed as in the First 
Act, comes to him smiling.) 

Peter. Mary! My love! Forever! 

(Madame Seraskier's song starts as 
they stand hand in hand and the curtain 
slowly descending on the last line of the 
song.) 
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EUGENE WALTER INDICTS THE PRESENT-SYSTEM OF 


EARLY every one concerned 
has been blamed for the gen- 
eral low standards prevailing 
in the theater. Actor, au- 
dience, manager, playwright, 

critic—all have come in for a share of 
this blame. But one dominating figure 
has been overlooked; and if we wish 
adequately to diagnoze the case of the 
American drama, let us not forget the 
stage director. If acting is becoming 
a lost art, this deplorable condition has 
been brought about by the present-day 
system of stage direction. Our actors 
are overtrained. Such, at least, is the 
chief trouble as Eugene Walter, the 
dramatist, sees it. So convinced is he 
of this fact, Mr. Walter confesses, that 
in the staging of his new melodrama, 
“The Knife,” which is now attracting 
and shocking New York audiences, he 
dispensed with the services of a pro- 
fessional director. The actors were 
allowed to ramble about and to find 
themselves, to present the drama in 
their own way, without interference or 
restriction. When they failed to pre- 
sent the situations of the drama with 
the necessary precision, the playwright 
himself offered suggestions. 

The director, according to Eugene 
Walter, should occupy the same posi- 
tion as the conductor of an orchestra. 
He is needed to blend the tones, to 
smooth the edges. “He will retard, 
accelerate, soften, crescendo, but he 
does not tell a violinist the manner in 
which he must hold the bow and the 
precise way in which he must draw it 
across the strings.” The modern di- 
rector of our commercial theater does 
not realize this. Mr. Walter presents 
his indictment in the N. Y. Tribune: 





HE startling assertion that 

“everybody can sing —and 

wants to” has not only been 

made but, broadly speaking, 

proved. The man who has 
proved it seems to be an embodiment 
of musical democracy. Harry Barn- 
hart, engineer, ironworker, singer and 
conductor, is the founder and moving 
spirit of the so-called community- 
chorus idea, which started some three 
years ago in Rochester, N. Y., has 
already developed to huge proportions 
in New York City, and, having spread 
to various centers, bids fair to become 
a national movement. Like many 
others, Barnhart long ago realized that 
no’ amount of high-class music served 
up “ready - made,” so to speak, to a 





STAGE DIRECTION 


“The director of to-day—there are hon- 
orable exceptions, of course—works in a 
way that cannot but insure poor results. 
The trouble with so many plays is not 
really miscasting, but misdirecting. It is 
almost impossible to miscast a play utter- 
ly. Any actor trained in his profession is 
capable of telling a story in his own way. 
The difficulties arise when he is compelled 
to tell it in another's way. The present 
director subverts, inverts and contraverts 
a player's personality, and so produces 
something which is false and artificial. 

“He comes to the rehearsal, in the first 
place, with a manuscript covered with 
pencilings indicating the groupings of the 
players on the stage, when they shall sit 
and when they shall rise—in brief, their 
every movement. Every speech, also, is 
intoned. The actor is compelled to read 
it and to accent it in the way in which the 
director would do it if he were playing 
the part. The director has generally been 
an actor in the past—a bad one, as a 
rule. And he stifles spontaneity by forc- 
ing the actor to talk in a way that is not 
natural to him. And many of these fel- 
lows, you must remember, have not even 
the faculty of lucid explanation. 

“The thing has got to the point where 
the actor is fussed at and heckled from 
the beginning of the rehearsal to the end. 
He is allowed to do nothing in his own 
way. As soon as he arrives, and before 
he even knows what it is all about, he is 
set to work reading a line in a certain 
way —the director’s way—a way which 
may be, and generally is, utterly foreign 
to him and his line of work. The result 
is that the actor hears himself uttering 
false tones; he gets mixed; he becomes 
discouraged, and finally he simply does 
not care. The result is bound to be a 
poor performance.” 


Under these conditions of super- 
restriction, it is impossible to develop 
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OF MUSIC 


community which itself takes no active 
part in the making of music, will make 
that community musical. Against the 
tremendous sums spent for musical 
entertainment, cited as proof that we 
are a musical nation, stands the la- 
mentable fact that congregational sing- 
ing in American churches is perhaps 
the worst anywhere, and that even the 
National Anthem sung by the average 
theater audience is a mighty poor per- 
formance. 

Yet there remains the incontroverti- 
ble fact that the desire for self-expres- 
sion is universal. And, in the words of 
Mr. Barnhart himself, “the majority 
can express this swelling volume of 
feeling through song better than in any 
other way.” And so this apostle of 








the art of acting. The modern director 
has been made possible by the advent 
of managers who are themselves unable 
to stage a drama. The true director 
should not attempt to teach his actors 
their art; but he should be a construc- 
tive critic. Mr. Walter finds the true 
type of valuable director in the person 
of David Belasco, to whom he pays this 
tribute: 


“David Belasco, one of the greatest of 
all directors, gets everything that he can 
from his players before he begins to tell 
them a thing. Far the first two or 
three weeks he is not even present at re- 
hearsals, unless he happens to be secreted 
in the gallery. He then takes charge, but 
he merely refines that which has been 
done. He does not attempt to have it 
done in an entirely different manner. Any 
company of players, groping by itself for 
a few weeks, is bound to get results if 
the play has a story to tell.” 


The director, concludes Mr. Walter, 
should seek to develop the intelligence 
of the actor with whom he is working, 
instead of telling him when to lift his 
head and when to turn it, when to raise 
his hand and when to move his foot. 
“Let him alone, let him do thirfgs in 
his own way, and you will find that the 
art of acting will progress much more 
rapidly. An actor who is tone-taught 
will never develop. The Carmens of 
Calvé and Farrar are widely dissimilar, 
but no one can say that each is not a 
wonderful Carmen. Each was allowed 
to play the part in her own way, and 
the director merely took care that she 
should blend properly with the en- 
semble.” In short, freedom of expres- 
sion, based on intelligence, must take 
the place of external restriction. 


universal song has resolved to awaken 
the slumbering voices of this majority, 
and not only train them to the appre- 
ciation of the best in music but inci- 
dentally develop that community feel- 
ing which is the very spirit of true 
democracy. His choristers are not pri- 
marily singers, but “neighbors.” 

The way in which Barnhart turns a 
mass of such neighbors—absolutely raw 
recruits as far as music is concerned— 
into singers in the course of a single 
session seems to be as much of a mar- 
vel to educated musicians as the results 
that Billy Sunday gets from a motley 
crowd of sinners must have been to the 
orthodox clergymen before they got 
used to it. He really does not “train” 
his singers at all, in the accepted sense; 
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“IT SOUNDS ALL RIGHT HERE!” 
“Never mind what they say ahout your voice at home!” By dint of sheer dynamic force 
and personal magnetism Harry Barnhart succeeds in making ever#body sing, coaxing and 


copeting the timid out of their shells of self-consciousness to take part in the community 
chorus. 


he does not frighten them away with 
work, such as the average choral con- 
ductor imposes on his members. He 
simply asks the people around for a 
“sing.” He then proceeds to tell them 
that they all can sing. With his own 
fine baritone he sings for them a verse 
or so of a well-known song—say, the 
“Suwanee River” or “Annie Laurie’— 
and ptesently asks everybody to “join 
in.” 

There are no “voice trials” in Harry 
Barnhart’s chorus. But in the course 
of the “warming up” just described 
the novices have probably found out 
whether their voices are “high” or 
“low.” And when Harry Barnhart 
calmly asks the crowd to “divide itself 
into four parts” they suddenly discover 
themselves singing soprano or alto, 
tenor or bass, as the case may be. Be- 
fore long they actually sing together in 
four parts, and from mere folksongs 
they branch out to Wagner’s “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus,” Offenbach’s “Barcarole,” and 
other “classical selections.” The same 
people who began with “Nearer, my 
God, to Thee” a year or so ago, are 
now, a thousand strong, singing Han- 
del’s “Messiah.” 

But they are only a nucleus. Unlike 
the conventional choral society, this 
body of singers is placed right in the 
midst of some huge auditorium, like 
Madison Square Garden, with thou- 
sands of listeners all around them. 
The stage is reserved for the conduc- 
tor and a pianist, if there is no orches- 
tra. Now the Community Chorus, that 
is, the central thousand, sings the first 
part of “The Messiah.” Then all of a 
sudder all the other thousands find 
the:nselves drawn in. For at this point, 
so the program states, “instead of play- 
ing the Pastoral Symphony, the au- 
dience is asked to join the chorus in 
singing these songs: ‘Silent Night,’ 
‘O Come, All Ye Faithful,’ and ‘Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing’—words are 





printed on the opposite page.” And 
Harry Barnhart, stepping to the front 
of the stage, makes it his business to 
see that this impromptu performance 
is not a perfunctory one. These thou- 
sands who came to be a mere audience 
are soon made aware that they are 
part of the “show.” And, what is more, 
many of them like it so well that they 
stay. Thus the chorus has constant 
accessions, and the limits of its even- 
tual dimensions would seem to be de- 
termined only by the size of buildings. 

But, as a matter of fact, there are no 

limits. When the chorus gets too large 
it moves to the great out-doors. Prob- 
ably Barnhart’s greatest exploit, thus 
far, was an immense open-air concert 
in Central Park, given last summer. It 
was called a “Song and Light Festival,” 
because the problem of lighting a con- 
siderable section of the great park for 
the night had been solved by Claude 
sragdon, the architect, in such an in- 
genious and artistic manner that the 
lights were of almost equal importance 
with the music. On this occasion the 
“trained” nucleus of a thousand was 
seated “in a luminous and colorful pro- 
scenium” at the north end of the lake, 
the supplementary chorus that “joined 
in” numbered some twenty-five thou- 
sand, while the entire audience was 
estimated at sixty thousand. They 
filled the bank of the lake opposite to 
that of the chorus and all the open 
spaces around it. 

The account of this festival, as given 
in the New York Times, reveals the 
subtle methods by which Harry Barn- 
hart beguiles people into singing: 


“About 9:30 in the evening they reached 
that part of the program called ‘Com- 
munity Singing,’ under which were listed 


‘Nancy Lee,’ ‘Old Black Joe’ and ‘My Old 


Kentucky Home.’ Barnhart, who had 
been the life of the party for the chorus 
and officials on the platform side of the 
lake, remarked when they got to ‘Old 


Black Joe’ that this was where he would 
get the people across the water. So he 
turned around and invited them to sing. 

“His chorus started ‘Old Black Joe,’ 
and suddenly stopped, and then those 
gathered around the platform could hear 
from the woods across the lake a mighty 
chorus of 

I'm coming! I’m coming! 
And my head is bending low! 

“As the song rolled across the water 
from the absolutely invisible thousands, 
it had a strangely stirring effect, some- 
thing that could not be duplicated in a 
thousand years of concert halls and opera 
houses. It seemed as if all the 60,000 
were trying their best as the old melody 
of Stephen Foster rolled out, now one 
front and now another of the unseen 
singers sounding louder at different parts 
of the lake.” 

In the course of his experiences 
with community choruses, Barnhart 
has made some remarkable discoveries. 
One of these is that a “crowd of 
people” never sings out of tune. In an 
interview in the New York Evening 
Sun he says: 


“Did you ever hear a crowd of people 
who were singing off key? No, because 
it can’t be done. But you have heard 
small groups of trained voices off the 
key. The reason is that with the trained 
voices, as a quartet for example, the ele- 
ment of conscious effort is introduced. 
But when that element is eliminated, 
where there is no special knowledge of 
technicalities to interfere, the sound goes 
forth on a great wave of spontaneous and 
unconscious effort and the tone is sus- 
tained of its own volition.” 


Barnhart is a graduate of the Penn- 
sylvania State College and started out 
to be an engineer. While getting prac- 
tical experience at the Carnegie Steel 
Works he discovered that the crews 
who sang had the best record for work. 
Later he went to California and there 





BETTER THAN BILLY SUNDAY 
Harry Barnhart arouses joy and_ ecstasy 
among the thousands of members of his com- 
munity choruses. 
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started his first chorus. He studied 
singing and appeared in English opera 
and in vaudeville all over the United 
States. In Rochester he got his in- 
spiration. One day, after listening to 





ECIPES for wartime plays 
vary. Contrary to the popular 
impression, we must conclude, 
it is not an easy thing to write 
a play for wartime audiences. 

Before the war, for instance, Bernard 
Shaw could amuse and delight any au- 
dience. But with the advent of national 
service and active patriotism, his comic 
recipe fails. On the other hand, Sir 
James Barrie, who stirs into his dra- 
matic concoctions a good measure of 
pathos and sugary sentiment, so em- 
phatically succeeds that the public cries 
for more. 

There are some things for which war 
destroys one’s palate, as William Archer 
observes, and Mr. Shaw’s persiflage is 
one of them. So decidedly unpalatable 
from the British point of view is 
Shaw’s latest one-act satire, “Augustus 
Does His Bit,” that “His Censorship” 
refused to license it for public pro- 
duction. Two performances, however, 
were given before the members of the 
London Stage Society. In depicting 
an aristocratic ninny in khaki, Shaw 
succeeds emphatically; but the taste 
for his satire is evidently gone. “An 
unofficial dramatic tract on war-saving 
and cognate topics” is his subtitle. 
The scene is “an office in the town hall 
of Little Piffington.” Lord Augustus 
Hardcastle, a typical Shavian figure of 
aristocratic incompetence, is in charge 
of recruiting in Little Pifflington. ,Ho- 
ratio Beamish, an ancient and alcoholic 
factotum, is pottering about quarreling 
with Augustus on the latter’s methods 
of recruiting. Augustus begins to 
practice his new recruiting, when old 
Horatio interrupts 


Horatio: “Our gallant fellers is falling 
at the rate of one thousand a day. Come 
and take their places.” That ain’t the way 
to recruit. 

Aucustus: Didn’t I expressly tell them 
that their widows got three shillings ? 

Horatio: That’s all right if you’d been 
talking to. the widows. 

Avucustus: The men of Little Piffling- 
ton are cowards. 

Horatio: No, they ain’t. The people in 
this town ain't afraid to fight. You orter 
_see them Sattiday night. 

Avucustus: Then why do they refuse 
to fight, the Germans? 

Horatio: They got grudges against 
themselves, they ’ave. They ain’t against 
the "Uns. But you bring the ’Uns to Little 
Pifflington. 


The dialog later shifts to the ques- 
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an execrable performance in a theater, 


he suddenly realized that the people 
who sat there patiently “would give 
anything to sing if they had a chance.” 
The next day, on his own initiative, 





BARRIE VS. SHAW IN THE REALM OF 


WARTIME DRAMA 


tion of the drink regulations, which 
compel a man to buy a quart if he 
wishes to carry home from a public 
house any spirituous liquor. 


Aucustus: You are not ashamed to 
confess yourself a disgusting drunkard. 

Horatio: No, everything is changed. 
I'm a respectibble man now, Iam. I take 
my drink home. The Goviment won't let 
me drink less than a quart now. I never 
thought before the war I could drink a 
quart of whiskey a day. That’s the good 


of war. It brings out powers in a man ’e 
never expected hisself capable of. You 
said so in your speech last night. Now 


I—I’m not a member of the governing 
class. I don’t say, “You got to drink a 
quart,” or “You can’t ’ave no rolls.” I 
belong to the working class, I do. I want 
a rise. 

Aucustus: What are our gallant fel- 
lows dying for? 


Horatio: For me. You said so your- 
self. 
Aucustus: You must give up this idea 


of an increase in your salary. Everybody 
is making sacrifices. 

Horatio: Everybody is making money. 
I want to make a sacrifice of myself. 

AucGustus: Go, miserable pro-German! 

Horatio: ’Ere! ’Oo you calling a pro- 
German? 

AuGustus: Go, or I will charge you 
under the Defence of the Realm Act with 
discouraging recruiting. 

During the course of a scene with 
the lady who calls to get from Au- 
gustus “important military documents,” 
the aristocratic ninny in khaki re- 
marks: 


The colonel of the Pomeranian regi- 
ment that captured me, after hearing of 
my exploit, said that nothing could induce 
him to deprive my country of my ser- 
vices. I suggested that arrangements 
could undoubtedly be made for a Ger- 
man officer equal in every respect to me 
to be exchanged for me. He replied that 
no German officer to answer that descrip- 
tion could be found. 

Tue Lapy: You have relatives at the 
Foreign Office. 

Aucustus: Madam, the Foreign Office 
is exclusively staffed with my relatives. 

“Unmitigated bosh,” “of no impor- 
tance,” “futile,” “combined bad taste 
and puerility,” “utterly silly and feeble” 
—these are the reactions of the Lon- 
don critics to Shaw’s play. Contrast 
with this the joy with which Barrie’s 
one-act wartime play, “The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals,” has been re- 
ceived by press and public. Upon its 
presentation at the New Theater in 
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he gathered the people together, and 
since then, three vears ago, there has 
been a gathering every week, and the 
Rochester community chorus is over a 
thousand strong. 


London, the critics were unanimous} 
of the opinion that when Barrie 
achieves the pathetic without becoming 
mawkish, he is quite irresistible. As 
that veteran playgoer, A. B. Walkley, 
observed, one must be very 
hearted or very “superior” to be un- 
moved to tears by this war play of Sir 
James’s. Mr. Walkley wrote in the 
London Telegraph: 


stony- 


“It is all characteristically quaint and 
ingenious; yet it all seems perfectly nat- 
ural and fundamentally true. The lonely 
old charwoman felt ‘out of it’ in the war- 
time because, unlike her neighbors, she 
had no men-folk in the war; she saw in 
the papers news of a brave deed done by 
one bearing her own Scotch name; and 
alter careful inquiry (she was a Scot) 
had proved to her that the Black Watch 
was indeed the best regiment in the 
world, she adopted him in her heart, sent 
him Scotch cake and comforts (in the 
name of some great lady), and showed 
her neighbors what she pretended to be 
letters from him. Then, by accident, the 
pair met in her poor London home. He, 
too, had been lonely, having no kith or 
kin, and longing for, above all things, a 
mother (you see, there is no escaping it 
in a Barrie play!); but he, too, was a 
Scot, and was not going to accept this 
stranger for his mother until she had 
proved herself worthy. 

“We watch her proving herself worthy; 
we watch him thawing to her, spoiling 
her, rejoicing in her, until at the end of 
his leave comes the parting. And that we 
could hardly watch. Odd, comical Scots 
tho they were, their parting summed up 
all the partings. It was far easier to 
watch, in the last scene, the old lady, all 
alone now forever, ‘showing her medals,’ 
her courage and endurance, as she puts 
away her dead ‘son’s’ little belongings. 
We wished that the ‘text,’ as it might be 
called, which stayed her—the quotation 
from Mr. Asquith about not ‘sheathing 
the sword’—had rung as true to us as it 
certainly did to her; just as we wished 
that the ‘chorus’ of neighbors could have 
supplied the necessary contrast without 
being quite so tiresome with their social 
distinctions, and their long words mis- 
and their other obvious 
humors. But even Sir James Barrie can- 
not give us everything; and, so far as the 
old lady and her ‘son’ go, the piece is 
pure gold, perfectly wrought.” 


“The Old Lady Shows Her Medals,” 
together with two more one-act pieces 
by Barrie, is being presented at the 
Empire Theater in New York for the 
benefit of the Stage Women’s War Re- 
lief. 
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THE GREAT DAYS OF MOTION-PICTURE STARS 


RIES of protest and cries for 

help are issuing from the box- 

offices of the photodrama in 

ever increasing volume. Ex- 

actly what is wrong and from 
what direction is help coming? It is 
an accepted fact that the motion-pic- 
ture business, which may be regarded 
as fifty per cent. art and fifty per cent. 
commerce, is on the threshold of a 
great change. Heretofore, in the opin- 
ion of a leading producer quoted 
anonymously in the New York World, 
the artistic side of motion-picture- 
making has been mainly experimental, 
and commercially 
it has been most- 
ly promotional. In 
other words, stock- 
selling has been 
one bane of the 
silent drama, and 
another has been 
the over - empha- 
sis and dependence 
placed upon scores 
of “so-called stars 
who receive sala- 
ries greatly in ex- 
cess of their true 
values.” Says this 
captain of the in- 
dustry: 


“The amateur in- 
vestors of Amer- 
ica should not put 
money into motion- 
picture stocks. The 
business is one for 
specialists, for film 
men ready to devote 
their own money 
and all their time 
to it. Millions of dollars have been taken 
from widows, from estates and from the 
misinformed public without the slightest 
likelihood of its returning either a profit 
or any substantial part of the principal. 
Unscrupulous groups of men are using 
the industry as a lure for what Wall 
Street calls suckers. They capitalize the 
stories of the supposedly large fortunes 
made in pictures and invite investors to 
seek similar profits. 

“If the public will desist from buying 
such stocks, and thereby financing a few 
disreputable factors who make disreput- 
able and shoddy pictures, they will assist 
the sincere producers in their effort to 
clean house. The industry is still highly 
speculative, and depends for its success 
wholly on the ability of the persons in 
control. Not until a_ picture-producing 
corporation has proved its success and 
stability by paying dividends for a sub- 


REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS IN 


ARE NUMBERED 


stantial length of time can its stock 
legitimately be offered at public sale. In 
other words, it is properly salable only 
as an investment, never as a speculation.” 

This producer also informed Row- 
land Thomas, writing in the World, 
that “the great days of the motion-pic- 
ture stars are numbered,” tho there 
“will always be a few commanding per- 
sonalities who will be worth any sal- 
ary and exploitation they can get.” To 
quote further: 


“Where the star is now preeminent, 
however, I expect to see the story or 
play become the matter of first impor- 





FAIRY FOREST 


To obtain these poetic scenes in the goblin play, “The Primrose Ring,” a forest complete in 
every detail of the story-book fairyland was constructed in the motion-picture studio. 


tance. And that will mean a change in 
the way pictures are exhibited. A vast 
percentage of the theaters to-day insist 
upon daily changes of bill. That means 
the exploitation of big artists and favor- 
ite personalities in whom the public is 
interested. But as we build up and lay 
stress on the strength of the story, that 
development is certain to lead to longer 
runs for the individually worth-while 
productions in the theaters throughout 
the country. ... Only in that way, by 
having plenty of time to develop nega- 
tives slowly and make prints slowly, can 
you get films of the highest artistic ex- 
cellence.” 

Chevalier Charles Pathé, of the 
French Legion of Honor, and head of 
the motion-picture concern which bears 
his name, takes much the same view 
regarding rush-production® and over- 


WHAT LOOKS LIKE A REAL 


production, but finds the root of the 
alleged evil to be in the scenario end 
of the business. M. Pathé has been 
in America making a thorogoing sur- 
vey of the situation that is daily be- 
coming more acute because of the war. 
He believes that the productions of 
negatives would be reduced one-half 
if each producer realized the increas- 
ing importance of studying with more 
care each of the two or three hundred 
scenes which make up a five or six- 
reel photoplay. He adds, in the Mov- 
ing Picture World: 


“All the scenarios I have had the occa- 
sion to read in 
America as well as 
in France were, in 
my opinion, not suf- 
ficiently developed. 
Nothing should be 
left for the direc- 
tor to improvize. It 
is my belief that 
the detailed develop- 
ment which each four 
or five-reel scenario 
requires should con- 
stitute sufficient ma- 
terial for a volume 
of 200 to 250 pages 
in octavo. 

“By the adoption 
of this system the 
motion - picture au- 
thor will write only 
two or tliree sce-' 
narios a year, for 
he may neglect the 
literary quality or 
style of his work, 
and the time so 
gained may be spent 
on the details which 
should be given to 
each picture. 

“The detailed description of a motion 
picture requires a much greater develop- 
ment than the description of a drama or 
comedy for the stage, the latter being re- 
hearsed fifteen or twenty times by the 
artists before being played in public. 

“The motion-picture scenario should 
indicate the length of the scene, the dif- 
ferent foregrounds of the artists, the 
lighting effects and the locations to be 





chosen. To this last the author should 
give particular care and sketches are 
sometimes necessary. In other words, 


everything should be put in which is 
likely to facilitate the work, and the 
director, with all the above information, 
will have made good use of his+time if 
he completes four to five photoplays dur- 
ing a year.” 


In America, as well as in other 
countries, the author, who is too fre- 
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quently a director, M. Pathé asserts, 
usually produces double this number of 
photoplays, and all the harm comes 
from that fact. He foresees the time 
when a cooperative organization of 
authors, directors and producers will 
write scenarios, direct and produce 
negatives which the distributors will 
market in close collaboration; and he 


hopes for the time when there will be 
“real authors” for motion pictures. 
Meanwhile: 


“To combine in one person the dis- 
tributor with the producer, what would 
one say if Messieurs Lemerre, Flam- 
marion, McClure, Doubleday Page, or 
other publishers wished to write works 
similar to those of Anatole France, Mar- 





cel Prevost, Edmond Rostand, Kipling, 
Winston Churchill and Henry James, 
authors with whom they may have con 
tracts by which the writers bring their 
special talent in exchange for the bus 
ness training and ability of the -pub- 
lishers? This would evidently be ridicu- 
lous, and still this is exactly what has 
been done up to the present time in our 
industry, and this must be stopped.” 


THE HUNGER FOR ROMANCE IN THE MOTION- 


HAT is to become of 
the motion picture? What 
does the public want? So 
far it has been mostly a 
matter of hit or miss on 

the part of the powers that rule over 
the fortunes of the screen. Pictures 
and more pictures of every imaginable 
kind are reeled off by the mile. Novel- 
ties to the exhaustion of all conceiv- 
able inventiveness and imitations of 
the latest success alike mysteriously 
succeed or as mysteriously fail. High- 
brow and lowbrow continue intermi- 
nably their katydid recriminations. 
And the great and growing public goes 
on lavishing momentary approval and 
equally momentary disapprobation, as 
swift and sure in its decision as it is 
unreasonable in its motives. The pub- 
lic simply goes on wanting what it 
wants when it wants it; but Brian 
Hooker, in a critical prophecy appear- 
ing in the Century, expresses no doubt 
that the public “will always prefer 
even poor romance to good realism.” In 
dealing with modern material, the trend 
of the pictures will, in the judgment 
of this well-known critic and librettist, 
be toward a better development of their 
melodramatic and adventurous aspect; 
romantic still, but as Dickens made 
contemporary London romantic, as O. 
Henry made New York a Bagdad on 
the subway, as Kipling discovered the 
romance of machinery. People, in 
other words, will “seek the true por- 
trayal of modern life in the theater; 
they will find its interpretation in the 
novel; and for the revelation of its 
mystery and wonder they will go to 
the moving picture.” However: 


“Its romantic material calls for the 
utmost realism of treatment. The screen 
can show us marvelous things, but its 
power to do so inheres in showing them 
sharply and convincingly, in making them 
meet the. eve. And nowhere is it so 
necessary to be precise as in delineating 
the mysterious. In painting, for example, 
some common object like a red brick may 
be most roughly colored and drawn and 
yet not fail of recognition; but to por- 
tray the dream of love upon a lovely 
face will tax every genius for the need- 
ful precision of line and shade and hue. 
So also the most careless writer may suf- 


PICTURE AUDIENCES 


ficiently express crude animal fear of 
flood or fire; whereas to convey that 
vague malaria of the soul which hung 
about the House of Usher demands the 
subtlest accuracy of language. And thus 
the moving picture compels our pleasure 
in the unfamiliar only by the most metic- 
ulous actuality of detail... . : Always the 
story must be told in action.... But 
musically to comment upon the action, 
or seek to force an emotional color upon 
the watchers, is to enter vain competi- 
tion with opera, and to defeat its own 
use by distracting that attention which 
its office is to concentrate. Likewise the 
position of sheer pictorial art in the mov- 
ing picture is precisely analogous to that 
of sheer verbal art in literature: it is 
the style, not the substance. And as 
such, whatever it adds of beauty or of 
emphasis to the general effect will be so 
much clear gain, provided it remains 
secondary to action.” 


Meanwhile, Mr. Hooker (along with 
the motion-picture producers) laments 
that the public does not know its own 
mind. “Its decision will be usually 
quite right; but if you ask why it has 
decided thus and so, you will be 
answered with the wrong reason or 
with unreason or with any nonsense 
that comes into its many heads. Press 





RUSSIA WAS DARK AND SIBERIA WAS 
TURE IN WHICH ALICE BRADY IS THE STAR 
It is the Russia of forty years ago that the camera depicts in this photo-melodrama. Miss 


Brady, as Ilda, the heroine angel of mercy, is shown on the eve of returning to Russia from 
Siberia. 


your inquiry, and the creature becomes 
uncomfortable, and presently retires, 
like the cuttlefish, backward into a 
Step by 
step, nevertheless, the public comes to 
be the final arbiter, asserts this critic, 


cloud of its own secreting.” 


because the artist must in general 
please or perish; but “in the long run 
the public will inevitably like best that 
which it finds best expressed The 
average picture is now as well photo- 
graphed, as well acted and as well pro- 
duced as the average audience can 
understand.” He concludes: 

“It is not good stories merely that are 
needed, but good stories of the proper 
kind, not good novels primarily, or good 
plays. For the picture must be a drama 
of narrative, a novel of outward actior 
For such tales we shall come to look 


upon not as the by-product of novelist 
or playwright or director, but as the 
special work of men who make the pic- 


ture story their peculiar crait. Their 
work will be at best and eventually ro- 
mantic in material and realistic in presen- 
tation of detail; it will deal largely with 
history and legend, with costume and 
spectacle and fantasy; but only less 
largely in those aspects of modern life 
the appeal of which is to the sense of 
wonder, the interest in unfamiliar sights.” 


DARKEST AT THE TIME OF THIS PI¢ 
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GOOD many reasons have 

been advanced why motion 

pictures should be subjected 

to a censorship. One of the 

best of them is that, with 
a few exceptions, the censors have 
been performing their difficult and 
more or less thankless task to the satis- 
faction of the public at large and to 
a majority of the best picture pro- 
ducers. Novelists, dramatists and sce- 
nario writers, present and prospective, 
are, however, almost a unit in decry- 
ing any form of censorship other than 
that the public itself supplies, as being 
mischievous and ridiculous, if not dan- 
gerously meddlesome. Their argument 
is that the censor ceases to be funny 
and becomes a menace when “one re- 
flects that his restrictions are put upon 
an art in its infancy—a new and ambi- 
tious art.” Censors have become so 
numerous and exacting, we read, that 
“one-tenth of their number would have 
murdered literature.’ Channing Pol- 
lock, the playwright, goes so far as to 
say in the Photoplay Magazine that 
“the motion-picture censor is the latest 
device for making us moral by act of 


CURRENT OPINION FOR JUNE 


WHY IS A CENSOR? 


legislature,” and that “generally speak- 
ing, a legislature is an animal that eats 
peas with its knife.” He answers the 
argument that the children must be 
safeguarded, by asserting that the in- 
fluence of the theater is much over- 
rated and that neither children nor 
adults have ever rushed out of a play- 
house to commit murder after witness- 
ing a performance of Richard III. or 
Othello. Any such supposition is fool- 
ish on the face of it. He continues: 


“What the censor actually does, in nine 
cases out of ten, is to suppress the good 
and advertize the bad. Certainly, he 
doesn’t often succeed in suppressing the 
bad. Mere eliminations, as in the cases 
of the betighted limbs and the meta- 
phorical spade, only accentuate, and 
scenes cut out exert their influence as 
legs cut off are said to hurt in damp 
weather. ... 

“The best friend of the films hardly 
will deny that there are regrettable ten- 
dencies in motion pictures. Their worst 
enemy cannot say that these tendencies 
are being lessened by the censors. The 


. biggest and best producers, like the big- 


gest and best theatrical managers, are 
opposed to the very suggestion of sug- 





gestiveness, of salacity or obscenity, but 
there is another kind of manufacturer, 
who will go as far as he dares, and who, 
in spite of the censors, dares go a little 
farther every day. There are more of 
him than there ever were of pandering 
theatrical managers, and his number in- 
creases, but public opinion, in the long 
run, and the sane, sober and solid ele- 
ment of his own industry will take care 
of him. At worst, he is a_ negligible 
quantity, and a slight menace, while cen- 
sorship, in principle and practice, threat- 
ens a potential art and a great business. 
No one would propose burning down the 
Waldorf because there was a flea in one 
of its bedrooms! 

“There is danger in a certain kind of 
motion picture—most of it quite disasso- 
ciated from passion and crime—but the 
dangerous things usually are not what 
the censors bar, and what the censors 
bar usually is not dangerous. We find 
brute force masquerading as nobility and 
sensual nonsense is warning. . . . We are 
a decent-minded majority, and it is as 
normal for us to demand clean entertain- 
ments as to demand clean collars. While 
this is true, we do not need censors, and, 
when it ceases to be true, censors will be 
merely futile fools trying to sweep back 
the sea.” 





LEADING PHOTOPLAYS OF THE MONTH 


[The following film productions are selected by CurRENT OPINION in consultation with 


the National Board 


of Review of Motion Pictures as being among the best new achieve- 


ments of the bhotodrama in addition to those mentioned in the magazine previously.] 


TIDES OF BARNEGAT.. Lasky-Para- 
mount, 5 reels: An adaptation of the book 
by F. Hopkinson Smith in which Blanche 
Sweet, in the rdle of Jane Cogdon, the 
heroine, does some admirable work. Elliott 
Dexter gives a wholesome characterization 
of Dr. Cavendish, the lover of Jane. The 
story carries the atmosphere of the New 
Jersey coast, which was not an easy matter 
to adjust in Southern California, where the 
picture was made. 


THE VALENTINE GIRL. Famous Play- 
ers-Paramount, ¢ reels: This picture does 
not run five minutes before it develops a 
situation that grips. Marguerite Clark, as 
the child of the professional gambler, is at 
her best in this film drama, which lives up 
to the best traditions of the word. 


THE MANXMAN. Cosmofotofilm, 8 reels: 
As was the case with “The Deemster” the 
picturization of this Hal! Caine novel was 
done on the Isle of Man and the scenario 
was made under the supervision of the 
novelist. The result is a slow-moving pic- 
ture, told in narrative form, that has au- 
thentic local color and many moments of 
great scenic beauty. 


MRS. BALFAME. Mutual, 5 reels: Nance 
O’Neil and a good mystery plot make this 
screen version of the story by Gertrude 
Atherton an outstanding feature of the 
month. It is purely a tragedy, consistent 
in story and delivers no message. It does, 
however, stimulate thought as to the justi- 
fication of a woman doing murder under 
certain conditions, 


MAX IN A TAXI. Essanay, 2 reels: Max 
Linder has been a cinema artist so long 
that it is a wonder he still has new things 
in his box of novelties. In this picture he 
is a sort of Gallic Van Bibber, who, in 
the thick and thin of many escapades, never 


fails to be a gentleman, even when he be- 
comes chauffeur of a taxi he can’t drive. 


HOW UNCLE SAM PREPARES. Han- 
over, 5 reels: The fact that this special 
feature lives up to its title argues well for 
its popularity. The manner of training in 
all branches of the service, military and 
naval, is shown. The picture opens with an 
allegorical introduction, showing the condi- 
tion of prosperity in the United States be- 
fore the declaration of war and the welcome 
extended to all who seek shelter under the 
Stars and Stripes. 


IN DARKEST RUSSIA. World, 5 reels: 
Happily the conditions shown in this melo- 
drama of life in Russia twenty years ago no 
longer exist. There is a world of action 
and a good deal of over-acting in the pic- 
ture. The manner in which the plot is 
brought to a happy ending calls for con- 
siderable credulity on the part of the spec- 
tator. 


STAGESTRUCK. Triangle, 5 reels: A 
comedy of theatrical life, well handled as to 
details; but enough is not made of the 
amusing situation of the wealthy mother 
whose wrath is aroused by what seems to 
be a trick marriage, until she discovers that 
the supposed culprit is her own son. The 
story is that of a country girl at a fake 
dramatic school. 


THE LITTLE BROTHER. Kay Bee-Tri- 
angle, 5 reels: A romantic version of the 
story quite regularly told when a charming 
young actress feels that her turn has come 
to put on boy’s clothes—they all have to 
do that once, at least. Closing our eyes to 
the fact that Enid Bennett is so delightfully 
feminine that she does not look like a boy, 
nor move like one, she is quite fetching in 
the rdle. The greater pity that people in 
the story could not have seen through her 
disguise as plainly as the audience does. 


ARSENE LUPIN. Vitagraph, 5 reels: The 
doings of the fascinating, but utterly im- 
possible, French crook, created by Maurice 
Le Blanc, make as enjoyable “reading” in 
pictures as they were in story form, provided 
the spectator has the faith which moves 
mountains. Arsene, brother to Raffles and 
other arch-rogues of fiction, is their equal 
in breeding, mastery of his profession, and 
power to amuse a movie audience. 


THE GIRL AT HOME. Lasky-Paramount, 
5 reels: There is nothing for the most ex- 
acting censor to criticize in this picture of 
small- town college life in America. The 
scenario is written by Beulah Marie Dix 
from the story by George Middleton, and 
the featured players are Jack Pickford and 
Vivian Martin. There is a good deal of 
romantic charm in the love passages and 
some remarkable snow scenes give the pic- 
ture a picturesque interest, aside from the 
story. 


THE PRIMROSE RING. _Lasky-Para- 
mount, 3 reels: An adaptation of Ruth 
Sawyer’s fantastic story of the same title, 
in which Mae Murray is starred. It pic- 
tures the liberation of the children from 
the Ogre Pain through the ministrations of 
the White Knight, who is the young doctor 
in charge of the children’s hospital where 
the fairy stories are told. The effectiveness 
of the picture is heightened by some un- 
usually clever trick photography. 


WITHIN THE LAW. Vitagraph; 8 reels: 
Not often does a stage success show to 
such advantage as does this long popular 
melodrama by Bayard Veiller translated to 
the screen. The story has proven worth 
telling both on the stage and between the 
covers of a book and it lends itself with the 
same adaptability to the films. Alice Joyce, 
in the feature réle, is somewhat overshad- 
owed by Eugene O’Rourke in the character 
of Inspector Burke. 
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HAS THE GREAT LABORATORY BECOME AN 


REDITABLE as is the devo- 

tion of research workers in 

many laboratories, observes a 

physician in the London Lan- 

cet, it must be admitted that 
the effort to explore the mystery of 
cancer has brought only disappoint- 
ment. Enormous sums have been raised 
to promote the work. Specialists of 
eminence have given time and skill. 
All that the world has got so far is a 
series of technical reports, very sug- 
gestive, very stimulating. Side by side 
with the lack of progress in the highly 
organized laboratories we should place 
the wonders achieved in the domain of 
microbiology by a poor physician in the 
back room of a Harley street residence. 
He seems in a fair way to revolutionize 
our ideas of infection. The man without 
money and with few facilities seems to 
do more than all the endowed labora- 
tories for the progress of knowledge. 
The circulation of the blood, the tech- 
nique of vaccination, in fact all the great 
discoveries of a pioneer kind in physi- 
ology, chemistry, biology, were made, 
as a rule, by men without organizations 
to sustain them, men who worked alone 
in a hostile atmosphere very often. 
Does not all the evidence suggest that 
science is, after all, on the wrong 
track? Discoveries are the work of 
men of genius rather than of associa- 
tions of workers in academies, how- 
ever highly endowed. It is significant 
at any rate that this era of great en- 
dowments manifests a check rather 
than an acceleration in the rate of 
progress in discovery of scientific 
truth. 

The source of the difficulty hinted at 
here is a mania for organization, de- 
clares a writer in Science, the mania 
in question being most acute in this 
country at this time. It may be an 
aspect of the commercialism which 
tends so often to defeat its own pur- 
pose. The fundamental error is a be- 
lief that an individual can exert only a 
small influence except as a member of 
an organization. The truth is that or- 
ganization often discourages genius in 
the scientific field by robbing it of in- 
centive. The inspirational quality is 
gone when organization reaches its 
logical conclusion. There is very little 
disposition in the great research lab- 
oratories of our time to reward ability, 





to recognize genius, to bring out the 
capacity of the individual. The aim is 
team-work, associated effort. Experi- 
ence shows that originality is not ex- 
pressed through the medium of team- 
work. In a word, the research labora- 
tories owe their failure to make prog- 
ress with such problems as they were 
organized to solve because the human 
is alien to them. 

The research laboratory is a nega- 
tion of the principle that originality is 
not joint but personal. We quote 
further from Science: 


“One wonders what institution or or- 
ganization Newton or Darwin belonged 
to, without which ‘they would have ex- 
erted only a very small influence.’ Com- 
ing nearer home, to what institution does 
Mr. Baekeland or Mr. Elihu Thomson 
belong? 

“The best possible thing that executives 
can do for science is to efface themselves 
as much as possible. Thank heaven, the 
‘centralizers and coordinators’ (as Sir 
Ronald Ross calls them) did not get hold 
of Dalton or Faraday or even Shake- 
speare, for creative originality is the 
same, substantially, to whatever it may be 
applied. ... An army wins a battle, but 
the creative thinking is commonly done 
by some one Napoleon. The writer knows 
of a case recently where an organization 
worked on a problem for many months 
without achieving anything except more 
or less useful (mostly trivial) data. But 
one day a member not working on that 
problem, devoted some high-tension think- 
ing to the subject, aided by a happy com- 
bination of other knowledge, and was 
able to see the solution of the whole ques- 
tion on radically different lines. .. . 

“Other scientists would do well to take 
a leaf from the surgeon’s book. Certainly 
in part, the high position of American 
surgery is owing to the fact that the sur- 
geon’s work is his own. I presume that 
the Mayo brothers have an ‘executive,’ 
precisely as any hospital has a manager, 
who attends to the buying of supplies, 
etc.; but nobody ever heard of him. It is 
curious how American surgeons have been 
able to do such good work with no ‘ex- 
ecutive surgeons’ to occupy the center of 
the stage, and make them cooperate. In- 
credible as it may seem, in this field the 
mahogany roll-top desk is not the greatest 
thing in the world.” 


The men who sit at the roll-top desks 
in the capacity of executives, we are 
further told, draw the fat salaries and 
eat up the income of the research lab- 


ENEMY OF SCIENCE? 


oratory without contributing anything 
in the way of expert knowledge to the 
problems investigated. Every now and 
then a big printer’s bill has to be paid 
for an elaborate report that nothing of 
any moment has been discovered. Then 
the world shakes its head sadly over 
the failure to probe the mysteries of 
cancer, tuberculosis and so on. 

Nor does this convey an idea of the 
full extent of the jerry-built science of 
the men at the roll-top desks in the ex- 
ecutive departments of highly endowed 
laboratories. These men, ignorant of 
all science, are responsible by their in- 
terference for the fact that promising 
researches will be suspended in order 
that other and sometimes less promis- 
ing researches may be taken up. It 
has happened, according to the admis- 
sion of one man of executive responsi- 
bility in connection with these labora- 
tories, that proposals to abolish depart- 
ments of research have been made 
before these departments had time to 
prove their right to existence. The ex- 
perts of laboratories, men specialized 
in abstruse branches of research, are 
set to work under the direction of ama- 
teurs or in some cases of those who 
have not even reached that early stage 
of scientific capacity. 

Meanwhile, the public is being mis- 
led by bulletins and reports into the 
impression that all sorts of great dis- 
coveries are in the making. Imbecile 
tales of arteries in ice boxes, of serums 
pumped into pigs, of collections of 
white mice and of bottles filled with 
bacteria dazzle the common herd. But 
the cancer problem remains where it 
was and babies die by scores. Such is 
the result of scientific organization, of 
which we find Professor Fite writing 
in the New York Nation: “Wherever 
two or three are gathered together, and 
even where they are not gathered to- 
gether, some one is on his way to or- 
ganize them. In the madness for or- 
ganization we have long since lost 
sight of the end in the means; we have 
forgotten that neither the fruition nor 
the advancement of human life can 
take place in the absence of individual 
freedom and creativeness, and we have 
come to believe that the sole meaning 
of life and of culture is—to be or- 
ganized.” The loss in efficiency is very 
great indeed. 


CURRENT OPINION FOR -JUNE 


AN EXPERT AGRICULTURIST ON THE SPECTER OF 
FAMINE OVERSHADOWING THE WORLD 


ESPITE their scepticism on 

the whole subject, the people 

of the United States have to 

face, certainly for the coming 

twelvemonth and in all proba- 
bility for more than one year there- 
after, a condition of things with respect 
to their supply of food the like of 
which has not been seen on the North 
American continent since the first win- 
ter of the pilgrim fathers. This is the 
opinion of the distinguished economist 
and agricultural authority, Professor 
Arthur Richmond Marsh, editor of The 
Economic World (New York). He 
brings home his argument with a 
wealth of figures and of facts drawn 
from the latest sources. The lack of a 
sufficient number of agricultural work- 
ers is the primary cause of the inade- 
quacy of our farming to meet the in- 
creasing demands upon it. In Ger- 
many, whose agriculture is so much 
admired, it is estimated that for every 
100 acres of improved farm land no 
less than eighteen workers are em- 
ployed on the average. In Great 
Britain, where the raising of crops is 
subsidiary to the raising of cattle, 
sheep and horses, about five workers 
are employed for each 100 acres of im- 
proved land. Here in the United States 
we have less than three workers on the 
average for each 100 acres of improved 
farm land. We quote the words of 
Professor Marsh from the New York 
World: 


“It is human experience that risks be- 
come threatening and the losses conse- 
quent upon them disturbing at most in- 
convenient times. This is what has hap- 
pened with the food risk of the United 
States. The American crop season of 
1916 was relatively one of the most un- 
propitious experienced in this country 
within the memory of any persons now 
living. Two of our major food crops, 
wheat and potatoes, were short of a com- 
fortable provision for our own popula- 
tion; a third food crop, corn, fell three 
or four hundred millions of bushels be- 
low the aggregate of the natural domes- 
tic demands upon it. The production of 
vegetables was scanty in proportion to 
our own needs. Of only two or three of 
the minor crops could it be said that they 
gave a full yield. Taking all our crops 
together and adding to them the food 
reserves brought forward from the previ- 
ous year or years, the total food supply 
for t’e crop season 1916-1917-was a close 
fit as against our domestic requirements 
for consumption, seed and carry-over, and 
afforded nothing in the way of a surplus 
out of which a reasonable amount of ex- 
ports could be drawn.” 


With such a crop out-turn for 1916 in 
the United States, it was obvious that 
the important food-importing countries 
of the world should look elsewhere 





than to us for their supplies. This, 
however, was not to be. On the, con- 
trary, the needs of those countries are 
greater than ever before, while the pro- 
duction of the other food-exporting 
countries has been disastrously small in 
comparison with that of recent normal 
years, while at least two of those coun- 
tries—Russia and Rumania—are to a 
very large extent cut off from any ex- 
portation of foodstuffs by reason of the 
war situation. Accordingly, we have 
been subjected to a persistent demand 
for considerable portions of this supply 
for export and under conditions such 
that we could not well refuse to let it 
go. The severity of the conditions was 
much aggravated by the falling off of 
the milk and butter supply due to the 
scarcity of mill feeds and corn, by the 
similar relative decline in the supply of 
eggs and poultry, due to the same 
cause, and by the high cost of meats 
and animal products induced by the ex- 
cessive cost of the grain required to 
fatten cattle and swine. Moreover: 


“It had been known that crop produc- 
tion in the Entente countries—except Rus- 
sia, commercially isolated by the war— 
was lamentably small in 1916. The com- 
bination of an unpropitious season with 
the withdrawal of a large proportion of 
the skilled farm workers for war service 
had produced severer effects than had 
been anticipated. We had heard, also, 
that the prospect of the winter wheat crop 
of 1917 in the Entente countries was un- 
promising, owing both to reduced acre- 
ages and a poor crop condition brought 
about partly by insufficient soil prepara- 
tion and partly by the abnormally severe 
winter. What all this might mean for 
ourselves, however, was not appreciated 
until we began to get concrete figures of 
the shortage —present and prospective, 
that must somehow be filled, unless the 
Entente countries were to be reduced vir- 
tually to the same plight as blockaded 
Germany and Austria.” 


In March last, M. Victor Boret, Presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Committee of 
France, presented to the Chamber of 
Deputies careful estimates of the quan- 
tity of wheat which France herself 
and allied and neutral countries would 
imperatively need for the crop year 
1917-1918, after all possible diminution 
of consumption through governmental 
control of distribution and prices had 
been accomplished; and also estimates 
of the supplies in wheat - producing 
countries from which the requirements 
must be met. M. Boret’s estimates, sup- 
ported by equally competent authority 
at home, were positively alarming: 


“The wheat deficit of France alone in 
1918, according to M. Boret, would be a 
minimum of 127,000;00 bushels, while for 
all the importing allied and neutral coun- 





tries of Europe the deficit to be filled by 
imported wheat would be from 560,000,000 
to 570,000,000 bushels. ‘On the other hand, 
the maximum amount which the overseas 
exporting countries could be estimated at 
that time to be able to supply was from 
360,000,000 to 370,000,000 bushels. 

“Putting the best possible face on the 
figures, said M. Boret, an absolute and 
unfillable deficit of 190,000,000 to 210,- 
000.000 bushels of wheat remained for the 
Entente and neutral countries of Europe 
to deal with as best they might.” 


M. Boret had taken no account of 
the food requirements of Germany and 
Austria. There must be an instant de- 
mand from famine-menaced Germany 
and Austria for immense quantities of 
wheat and other grains. At the lowest 
estimate, the grain imports of the two 
countries during the first six or eight 
months after peace is made must be 
460,000,000 to 500,000,000 bushels — 
else peace no less than war will mean 
starvation for their populations. The 
thought of what is implied, particu- 
larly for the already hard-pressed food- 
importing nations of Europe, by a 
possible world’s supply of grain from 
six to seven hundred million bushels 
below the bare necessities of their 
populations is a distressing one. How- 
ever discouraging seems the prospect 
from these figures, even worse is to 
come: 


“M. Boret’s depressing figures had been 
arrived at on the assumption that a nor- 
mal exportation of grain during 1917 
could be counted upon from all the im- 
portant open exporting countries, except 
perhaps Argentina, something of whose 
drought-stricken and locust-plagued con- 
dition was already known. But early in 
April the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome began to let it be known 
that the grain statistics it was obtaining 
from the various grain-growing countries 
which contribute to the support of the in- 
stitution were far less favorable than had 
been anticipated as late as October last, 
and were, in fact, positively alarming as 
regards the adequacy of the world’s grain 
supplies to last even to August, 1917. 

“It is unnecessary to dilate upon the 
really appalling seriousness of the situa- 
tion ascertained to exist by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture—a situa- 
tion so threatening that no one now living 
in a civilized country has ever known its 
like. On the basis of the most trust- 
worthy statistics and estimates obtainable, 
the Institute has been forced to the con- 
clusion that, with every elevator in the 
world drained of its contents, with every 
bin and crib in the world scraped to the 
bottom, the world’s supply of the grains 
usable for human food, whether directly 
or in the form of meat, not only would 
not suffice to meet the requirements of 
the unblockaded countries from April to 
August, but would fall 130,000,000 bush- 
els short of those requirements. 
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“Without the severest restriction of 
their consumption by multitudes of peo- 
ple somewhere, the last weeks of the 
period must be weeks of positive privation 
in some or all of the countries affected; 
and, except by chance here and there, 
not a bushel of these grains would remain 
at the end of the present crop year to 
serve as a surplus to supplement any pos- 
sible deficiencies of the production of the 
coming year.” 


Yet even the case presented by the 
International Institute of Agriculture 
is by no means as bad as the actual 
facts. In its calculations, the Institute 
undoubtedly assumed that the winter 
wheat crop of the United States will 
be at least of normal size, as its acreage 
was record-breaking and it was not 
known, even as late as the end of 
March, that the average condition of 
the growing crop had been extensively 
impaired. The grim truth is that the 
total wheat production of the United 
States this year will barely come up to 
our own requirements for consumption 
and seed. This new aspect of the 
American winter wheat crop compels 
a revisal upward of the foreign calcu- 
lation of the world’s shortage of grain. 


“The first outstanding fact is that, as- 
suming only normal crops (aside from 
winter wheat in the United States) in 


THE PERSISTENT SURVIVORS 


1917 for the food-exporting countries of 
the Northern Hemisphere and a normal 
consumption and distribution of the same, 
our European allies in the great war for 
democratic civilization have to face so 
great a shortage of their supply of grain 
that both their armies and their popula- 
tions can scarcely hope to avoid the sever 
est privations for more than a year to 
come and may conceivably have to yield 
that to hunger which they would never 
have yielded to the force of arms—a pry 
mature and inconclusive peace, with none 
of the great ends of the war attained. 

“With all their efforts, these allies of 
ours are helpless to do more than accom- 
plish an inconsiderable improvement in 
their own food production.” 


A survey of the field brings Pro- 
fessor Marsh to the conclusion that 
practically the entire burden of seeing 
the Allies through must fall upon the 
United States and Canada. Here we 
must reckon with the proverbial un- 
certainties of the Canadian wheat crop 
as a whole. It is idle to blink the fact 
that the United States will find this a 
stern business and one to try many 
souls among us. And still no provision 
is made for the hundreds of millions of 
bushels of the grains which Austria 
and Germany will require upon the 
conclusion of peace—unless, indeed, 
they are to come from statistically 
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mysterious Russia, about which the su- 
perstition persists that the great surplus 
from the huge wheat crop of 1914 re- 
mains substantially intact in marketable 
condition. Great stocks of foodstuffs, 
it is argued, remain in the interior of 
Russia to come out when the war 1s 
over. This may be so, but there is no 
greater clement of complete uncertainty 
than that about Russia’s supplies ot 
marketable grain: 


“The all-important point, however, is 
that the United States, in order to be safe 
in the matter of foodstuffs for its own 
and its allies’ uses, ought to raise and 
preserve for the market a potato crop ot 
at least 600,000,000 bushels, as compared 
with the 285,000,000 bushels estimated t 
have been grown in 1916; and at least 
3,500,000,000 bushels of corn, instead of 
the 2,500,000,000 bushels of the past sea- 
son. It were well, too. if we could pro- 
duce 100,000,000 bushels of beans, instead 
of our usual ten or twelve million bushels 
The attainment of these objectives is of 
more importance than are all other proj- 
ects of agricultural production for the 
season ahead of us. Through the em- 
ployment of all the energies and authority 
(even within existing statutory limits), 
and, if needs be, money resources of the 
Government, these objectives can be 
brought well within the bounds of possi- 
bility.” 


WHY THE INSECT IS SO SUCCESSFUL IN THE 
STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 


HE mammal which is deprived 

of an instrument of organic 

function will not ordinarily 

survive. If it loses a limb, 

that is serious. If it be de- 
prived of a stomach, a fatal result may 
be speedy. It is surprising how insig- 
nificant at times seem the losses that 
will forfeit life in the case of a mam- 
mal. A shock to the valve of the heart 
has been known to do it. The fish is 
no less sensitive to mutilation. But the 
insect is a decided exception to this 
rule, a fact which explains its tenacity 
in the matter of life. The unusual suc- 
cess of insects in the struggle for ex- 
istence has been a subject of much 
discussion among scientists, and this 
point is brought forward by the well- 
known entomologist, Robert Cunning- 
ham Miller, in The Scientific American 
as an answer to the riddle. Just why 
it is that these little creatures have sur- 
vived the ravages of birds and other 
enemies, as well as the ingenious con- 
trivances of man for their destruction, 
and form to-day the most numerous 
class of animals on the face of the 
earth does, it is true, leave a wild field 
for conjecture. Two important rea- 
sons have hitherto been pointed out by 
naturalists and two only —their pro- 
lific tendencies and their extraordinary 


adaptability to environment. The rea- 
son which has received scant attention 
as yet is the one advanced by Doctor 
Miller—their amazing tenacity of life. 
Many species of insects are able to 
survive injuries which would cause 
death almost instantaneously in the 
higher forms of animal life. 

The attention of Doctor Miller was 
first particularly directed to this fact 
by observing the vitality of a moth. 
This led him to a prolonged study of 
the same characteristic in other insects 
with results that are attracting atten- 
tion in scientific circles. Doctor Miller 
himself says: 


“The moth in question was caught by 
one of my assistants and, after being 
chloroformed in the usual manner, was 
brought to me. In order to make death 
doubly sure, I plunged a red-hot needle 
through its thorax and afterward mounted 
it upon the setting board. One evening, 
four days later, I looked at it again. It 
appeared quite stiff and dead, and I 
thought that it would soon be ready for 
the cabinet. Imagine my surprise the fol- 
lowing morning to find that it had laid 
several dozen eggs during the night! 

“About the same time a similar thing 
happened with another moth of a related 
species. As the specimen appeared quite 
dead, I stretched it out upon the setting 
board and placed it away to dry. A few 


nights later I was awakened by a violent 
fluttering on the table where specimens 
were prepared for mounting, and, upon 
examination, found that the moth had re- 
vived, worked the pin loose from the 
board in its struggles, and beaten its wings 
to pieces in fluttering about 

“Spiders also share this unusual vitality 
I have in my collection a large trap-door 
spider who appeared as lively as ever for 
some days after being chloroformed twice 
and pinned through the cephalothorax.” 


Certain species of coleoptera, such as 
the sacred beetle, are almost immune 
to the effects of chloroform and must 
be subjected to its fumes for several 
hours to insure death. Some aquatic 
species of insects, too, can perform the 
ordinary functions of swimming and 
crawling for some time, occasionally 
several hours, after the head has been 
severed from the body. In this case, 
however, the motion is perhaps mere 
reflex nervous action rather than an 
indication of conscious existence. 

These examples and others certainly 
tend to prove that insects are liable to 
survive all the ordinary accidents 
which are likely to befall them and 
thus have a great advantage over the 
members of the animal kingdom which 
are more advanced in the scale of 
life. 
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CURRENT OPINION FOR JUNE 


PHYSIOLOGY AS A CAUSE OF THE FAILURES 


HE obstacles to the progress 
of medicine at this time take 
many forms, but they may be 
summed up as the domination 
of the physiologist over the 

psychologist. Our doctors are unable 
to see the connection between what is 
popularly called mind and what is popu- 
larly called matter. The relation be- 
tween the two is often ignored. The 
hospital, the dissecting room, the pa- 
tient and even the new-born babe are 
at the mercy of a physiology that is 
dogmatic and often little else. These 
views are put forth in The Medical 
Record (New York), by Doctor J. 
Allen Gilbert, who insists that a revolt 
from this dogmatic physiology must be 
organized within the ranks of the pro- 
gressive medical men. One source of 
the trouble, according to Doctor Gil- 
bert, is the fact that the average phy- 
sician has but little interest in psy- 
chology. He knows little about it 
and he attributes comparatively slight 
importance to it among the various 
branches of science. In fact, the 
average doctor is reluctant to accord 
psvchology any existence at all as a 
separate science, preferring to classify 
it for convenience as a branch of phys- 
iology. For him mind is but a prod- 
uct of brain, sensation a modification 
of the brain cell, consciousness a mere 
effervescence from nerve matter. The 
ultimate fact is functioning matter. In- 
deed, says Doctor Gilbert, it “makes 
one shudder” to observe the boldness 
with which physiology asserts herself 
to-day in medical circles. Has psy- 
chology no relation to metabolism and 
general therapeutics? Is the physical 
organism a machine with no kinship to 
the higher emotional aspects of man’s 
nature? Is there nothing of man but 
the chemical process known as phys- 
iology? Whatever answer we may 
give to such questions it is obvious in 
medical circles that physiology has 
usurped the throne and hands down its 
decrees with a positiveness far less 
critical in its fundamental tenets than 
was ever the old-time dogmatic theol- 
ogy. The average physician’s training 
therefore does not fit him to deal capa- 
bly or even intelligibly with what are 
popularly called “psychological phe- 
nomena.” The doctor does not know 
what is meant by the words: 


“Medical terms are not made to fit them. 
They destroy the harmony of his theories. 
He identifies them with hysteria, which, to 
the average physician, is a sort of psycho- 
logical dumping ground for all phenomena 
which disorder his materialistic postulates. 
They are uncanny, mystical and superflu- 
ous so far as his interpretation of the 
mechanism of the universe is concerned. 
Except for an occasional plea of hysteria 


OF MEDICINE 


or insanity he has no need of them. They 
are in his way. With an authoritative 
wave of the hand he dismisses them as 
mere products of the brain and proceeds 
with his physiological investigations. 

“This attitude toward psychic phenom- 
ena continually compels him to confront 
contradictions and difficulties which he is 
unable to explain. Physiology answers his 
queries with a dogmatism characteristic of 
the so-cailed objective sciences. Without 
investigation the objective thing with its 
corresponding function is posited and ac- 
cepted as the fundamental fact, little real- 
izing the difficulties to be encountered in 
accounting for the intangible facts of con- 
sciousness which are as obstinate as any 
that science has to deal with.” 


Is mind an entity? The answer that 
one gets to this question in medical 
circles, observes Doctor Gilbert, is 
often amusing. Physiology answers 
with a derisive grin. Nevertheless, 
physiology and biology together fail to 
explain the difficulties the physician 
faces daily. When, however, one 
forces psychology into the realm of 
physics it is inconsistent and unscien- 
tific to demand that she shall assert and 
defend herself in terms of a science 
entirely foreign to her true nature in 
their fundamental tenets. Hence the 
difficulty of physiology in dealing with 
what has come to be known as psycho- 
therapy, mind-healing, or whatever one 
calls the process. Our answer to the 
question whether psychotherapy be pos- 
sible must depend entirely upon what 
significance we attach to psychic proc- 
esses. From the standpoint of phys- 
iology the product of mind-action, of 
cerebration, would still be a physical 
entity; but no physiologist looks upon 
the product of cerebration as physical 
or as having even the qualities of mat- 
ter. He assumes the brain as ultimate, 
material, abiding, fact; and conscious- 
ness is looked upon as_ secondary, 
non-material and evanescent, with no 
abiding essence to give it the right of 
existence as such. The physiologist re- 
fuses to give it any further significance 
or causative efficacy altho he repeatedly 
escapes his own inability to explain the 
facts which confront him by ascribing 
them to the effects of mind on body. 
The fundamental error lies in the as- 
sumption of a structure preceding func- 
tion, whereas structure and function 
are synonymous from the standpoint of 
explanation: | 


“‘Structure’ and ‘function’ are terms 
with but little ultimate difference in mean- 
ing and are used for_convenience to define 
different aspects of the same thing. In one 
sense a discussion of such terms is the 
same old query as to ‘which is first, the 
hen or the egg?’ and yet physicians dwell 
upon structure as the essential element, 
while function, as they see it, is but a 


play of forces secondary to and dependent 
upon the underlying anatomical basis 
called structure. It is readily admitted 
that if you remove structure (assuming 
that to be possible) there would be no 
function, but it is equally true that if you 
take function from structure (assuming 
that also to be possible—which it is not) 
there is no structure left. Both supposi- 
tions are impossible. Any entity without 
its active principle is an abstraction—such 
suppositions are not only ridiculous but 
impossible. Structure and function are 
literally synonymous. To function is the 
very essence of existence and structure is 
but the visible evidence of function rather 
than the basis of it. 

“Within the kidney of the living animal 
are taking place certain chemical and me- 
chanical changes which result in the for- 
mation of urine. The kidney which has 
ceased to secrete urine is nevertheless 
functioning with exactly the same chem- 
ical stringency as before cessation of the 
flow of urine. The tender vine rotting on 
the rubbish heap, torn from its roots, is as 
active and cogent as it was with all the 
possibilities of a fruitful harvest ahead of 
it. Its activities have simply changed di- 
rection, due to a change in surrounding 
circumstances.” 


To speak ot material as living or 
dead is to use words that are figura- 
tive only. For instance, the changes 
going on in a mammary gland have 
their exact equivalent in the granite 
crumbling on the hillside. The gland 
literally becomes milk. By a truly 
chemical process there is a changing 
combination of the elements of the cell 
by which it breaks down and the re- 
sultant of the chemical forces at play 
is milk. The gland has literally given 
itself up to make milk: 


“Here, then, the processes of secretion 
and decomposition become identical. The 
only difference lies in the psychological in- 
terpretation. Teleology has crept in. It is 
as truly the function of iron to secrete rust 
as it is the function of the mammary gland 
to secrete milk or of the kidney to secrete 
urine. Is an oxygen atom dead in water 
and alive in blood, inert in iron and active 
in the plant? The activity of iron in 
forming rust is as spontaneous as that of 
the mammary gland in secreting milk. 
The only difference lies in the psychology 
of the affair. To ascribe life to one form 
of reality and deny it to another is but to 
change words without a distinction. Ac- 
tual transformation of the mineral into 
the vegetable and animal goes on daily 
before our eyes and vice versa. A bound- 
ary line is absolutely impossible. Chem- 
istry knows no ‘dead.’” 


Notwithstanding this obvious truth, 
the process of decay exerts its spell 
upon the mind of the physician. He 
little realizes that here the same chem- 
ical forces are at work as those he later 
encounters in the test tube or in the 
blood coursing through the arteries of 
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a vivified organism. Later study of 
the physiological processes which ac- 
count for the metabolism of the body 
gradually leads him up to and prepares 
him for the climax of organic chem- 
istry—the process of reproduction. 
Clinging to the criterion of visible 
change for his recognition of reality, 
the higher emotions escape his atten- 
tion because of the absorbing attrac- 


THE ELECTRON IN PLACE 


tiveness of the changes he can trace 
and put his finger upon. Like the child 
who quickly differentiates the moving 
light from the confusion of stimuli 
which fili his limited mental horizon, 
he fastens his faith upon that which 
moves. Very quickly his system of 
thought is hinged upon the motion of 
things and nothing so thoroly enlists 
his attention as that form of motion 
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which is manifest in refiex or auto- 
matic processes—as if in them were to 
be found a spontaneity of activity most 
nearly akin to motion as such. Such is 
the intellectual origin of the vicious 
circle which makes present physiology 
dogmatic and therefore the cause of 
the failures of medicine, an obstacle to 
its progress. The physician must get 
upon a different plane of ideas 


A WARNING AGAINST THE ATTEMPT TO 
DISCREDIT THE ATOM 


ANY persons imagine, ac- 
cording to a writer in The 
Philosophical Magazine, that 
the study of the atom is a 
theoretical pastime of the 

physicist. A model of an atom, devised 
by Professor R. R. Ramsey, has been 
on exhibition in a laboratory in Lon- 
don recently, and one of the English 
newspapers described the contrivance 
as interesting from a spectacular stand- 
point but of no immediate practical use. 
This idea, complains Paris Nature, has 
long acted as a handicap to the phys- 
icist. The study of the atom and the 
electron is a thing of vast practical 
importance to mankind. A solution of 
the problem it presents would enable 
us to extract practically all the energy 
latent in a lump of coal, for, as all 
know, only a small proportion of that 
energy is now at the disposal of man. 
There would be no possibility of a 
famine in Europe if the secret of the 
atom were disclosed. The experiments 
of the physicist are presented to the 
public in the guise of. efforts to prove 
a transmutation of the elements, to 
suggest that matter is but a form of 
electrical energy, to indicate a subtle 
relation between music and color. The 
literature of the subject is picturesque. 
A practical person does not realize that 
all this knowledge, however theoretical, 
awaits the genius who can translate it 
into terms of service to man. It is im- 
mensely to be regretted, there.ore, that 
the concentration of attention upon 
other themes in this utilitarian period 
of science has impoverished the phys- 
ical laboratories, suspended the most 

















ARRANGEMENT OF ATOMS IN THE 
DIAMOND 


The atoms are all equidistant, but the dif- 
ference between the arrangement and that in 
the case of rock crystal is obvious. 





important investigations and obscured 
many vital relations between practice 
and theory. 

A revolt within comparatively re- 
cent years took place among a limited 
number of scientists against the atomic 
theory, observes Professor Sir Ernest 
Rutherford in a recent address before 
the National Academy of Sciences, and 
the popular mind seems confused as a 
consequence. We were told that the 
atomic theory must be deemed a mere 
hypothesis unverifiable by experiment. 
It should not be used as a basis of ex- 
planation in chemistry or in some de- 
partments of physics. This tendency 
advanced so far that text-books were 
written in which the very word atom 
is taboo. It seemed, some years ago, 
that there was little hope of finding 
proof of the atomic hypothesis or of 
detecting a single electron. Science 
has recently, however, established the 
existence of atoms and electrons by 
experiment and proved the importance 
of the investigations by applied results. 

Something to the same effect is set 
forth by The Electrical World (New 
York), which concedes the immense 
practical importance of the atom from 
the standpoint of the engineer: 


“It seems evident that the store of elec- 
tric energy in the structure of an atom is 
relatively very large, and is enormous 
with respect to the energy that atoms can 
liberate in forming chemical unions into 
molecules. For example, there is reason 
to believe that the energy inside atoms of 
carbon and atoms of oxygen is far greater 
than that which is released when these 
carbon atoms of coal burn with the oxy- 
gen atoms of the air. If, therefore, it 
were found possible to disrupt atoms 
under control, the energy released in the 
process might make modern fuels take a 
very subordinate place in the production 
and distribution of energy. However, the 
problem seems very difficult of solution. 
An atom has constitutional objections to 
being disrupted. Some heavy atoms, like 
those of uranium, thorium and radium, 
oblige us by undergoing occasional auto- 
matic disruption and with the concomitant 
liberation of relatively large stores of in- 
ternal energy; but as yet we can neither 
hasten nor retard the process. 


“Tf we are to learn how to unlock the 
bonds that gird electrons into the struc- 


ture of an atom, we must first deserve 
success by hard work in the study of 
atoms and their little ways. There is no 
royal road to knowledge, even into the 
heart of so minute a thing as an atom.” 


It can not be said that the various 
attempts to picture the structure of the 
atom and its component electrons have 
been convincing. The best results so 
far attained represent the negative 
electrons as rotating in planetary rings 
about a positively charged center. Two 
kinds of electrons are postulated, the 
positive and the negative. Of these 
the behavior of negative electrons is 
more easily recognized. All negative 
electrons are supposed to be exactly 
alike. Altho negative electrons are so 
remotely beyond the resolving powers 
of the microscope, yet the electrical 
effects of single electrons are readily 
detectable in the physical laboratory. 
The atom, then, still retains its place 
as the smallest individual piece of a 
chemical substance. On the other 
hand, the electron, of which all atoms 
are constructed, is now the smallest 
material entity of which we have any 
knowledge. It is now believed, and 
the conclusions of Ramsey point in the 
same direction, that all the forces 
which act upon electrons to bind them 
into an atom and to endow the proper- 
ties of the atoms are purely electro- 
magnetic forces. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF ATOMS !N THE 
CRYSTAL 
The sodium atoms are marked by black 
spheres and the chlorine atoms by white spheres. 
The atomic structure of elements is known, in 
deed, as this diagram shows, more completely 
than the foes of the atomic theory suspect. 
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CURRENT OPINION FOR JUNE 


AN EXPERT VIEW OF FOOD AS FUEL 
FOR- THE HUMAN ENGINE 


HE body needs fuel just as an 
engine needs fuel. That state- 
ment is the basis of an expert 
study of the subject just put 
forth by Doctor Eugene Ly- 

man Fisk, medical director of the Life 
Extension Institute. An engine, he re- 
minds us, must have the right kind of 
fuel and the right amount of fuel or it 
cannot work well. The human body 
also must have the right kind and 
amount of fuel-food, or it cannot work 
well. The human body is doing some 
work all the time, even in sleep, in sick- 
ness and when resting. Heart, muscles 
and lungs are always “on the job.” 
An engine has to be built and repaired, 
to be stoked, to be oiled and regulated. 
It is the same, too, with the human 
body. We need fuel-food, building or 
repair food and regulating food. Hence 
the vogue of the latest scientific term 
to be popularized—calory. 

Suppose, now, we have all these 
kinds of food in the pantry and the 
coal to cook them. Are we safe? By 
no means. We may not serve these 
foods in the right proportion. For ex- 
ample, too much or too little fuel food, 
too little regulating food or too much 
building or repair food may upset the 
balance. Perhaps the food may be 
eaten in the wrong way or under un- 
favorable conditions. But let us sup- 
pose we have the right kind of food, 
properly cooked. How are we to get 
it into the human furnace so that we 
shall gain the full value of it without 
clinkers or without undue waste or in- 
jury to the engine and the machinery? 


“You may say, ‘Just swallow it.’ Many 
do this and suffer injury. They put food 
into the stomach as you would pack a 
trunk or fill a pail’ Many foods (bread, 
cereals, cake, potatoes, and the like) are 
partly digested in the mouth, and all foods 
are prepared in the mouth for reception 
into the stomach. Many foods (meat, 
fish, eggs, chicken, parts of cereals, bread 
and other foods) are partly digested in the 


stomach and prepared for further diges- . 


tion in the bowels. From the bowels the 
various classes of foods are conveyed 
where they are needed for work (fuel), 
for building or repair, and for regulating 
the blood and organs. Mouth, stomach 
and bowels must do team-work if your 
body is to be properly nourished. 

“Therefore: You must chew your food 
thoroly until it naturally slides down the 
gullet. Don’t count your chews or think 
of your chews, but ‘taste’ your food 
thoroly. You will be surprised at the 
extra flavor and enjoyment and you will 
not eat so much. Eating keeps you alive. 
It is worth doing well. ' 

“Be cheerful. Do not worry about 
your food or anything else. Bring no 
grouch to the dinner table. Eat regularly. 





* Foop. The simple story of feeding the fam- 
ily. New York: 


Life Extension Institute. 





even tho not hungry. If not hungry, eat 
little. As the hour for meals approaches, 
the thought of food makes the juice in the 
mouth flow. Your mouth waters. As you 
chew your food and taste it thoroly, the 
juice of the stomach flows and good di- 
gestion is assured. Your stomach stops 
working when you are angry, worried or 
unduly excited. A little rest before and 
after meals is good. 

“Let meal time be a time of good cheer. 
It is no time to discuss troubles. 

“Don’t unload all the worries of the day 
at the dinner table. Talk them over when 
the body and mind are rested and diges- 
tion has well started, and you will find 
your way out of trouble much more easily. 

“The story of diet and good feeling is 
very simple. Approach it as you would 
any other simple story. Do not think 
that because it concerns the body it is 
necessarily mysterious, a complex scien- 
tific matter that only experts can under- 
stand. Read the story of the diet squad 
and feed the family in an understanding 
way instead of by a hit-or-miss method 
that a farmer would scorn to use in feed- 
ing hogs or horses.” 


A worker at a desk or at a machine 
where he does no hard labor requires 
only about half the fuel that is neces- 
sary for a very hard-working man, a 
wood-sawer, for example. A farmer 
needs about one-third more fuel than 
the average desk-worker. The average 
woman taking little exercise needs 
about one-third less fuel than an aver- 
age man who has more muscular tissue 
and is more active. Children need a 
lot of fuel, as they burn it up quickly. 
A girl fourteen to seventeen years of 
age will need as much or more than a 
full-grown woman, and a boy of the 
same age more than a full-grown busi- 
ness man. So people vary in their fuel 
needs just as different types of auto- 
mobiles vary in the amount of gasoline 
they need. The body is continually re- 
building worn parts and needs several 
kinds of food for this purpose. In gen- 
eral, building foods fall into two parts 
called proteins and mineral salts. 


“Proteins may be compared to building 
bricks and are represented in the diet by 
lean meat of all sorts (including fish, 
shell food and fowl), milk, cheese, eggs, 
dried peas and beans, lentils and nuts. 

“There is also a fair amount of pro- 
tein in cereals and bread (about 10%) 
which are both building and fuel foods 
Eggs and flesh foods need to be limited 
in quantity because too much of them 
may make trouble for the human ma 
chine, leaving in the body, when burned 
(digested), wastes that may be likened to 
‘clinkers’ in the furnace. 

“The very high protein or repair foods 
(meat, fish, eggs, and fowl) should be 
eaten once a day. The rest of the repair 
material needed will be in sufficient quan- 
tity in the balance of the diet. Muscular 
labor, which increases the need for fuel 
(calories), does not materially increase the 
need for bricks, or proteins. It is a mis- 
take to think that eating meat gives special 
strength for work. Starchy foods, fat 
and sugar, are the great sources of work- 
ing force. To burn meat for fuel is like 
burning mahogany or rosewood for kin- 
dling wood, or burning wood that is full 
of bolts and nails, or covered with mor- 
tar.” 


The second kind of building material 
includes a variety of minerals which 
help to make bones, blood and other 
body parts. They are found chiefly in 
milk, cereal foods (when made from 
whole grains), fruits and vegetables. 
Of these minerals, lime, iron and phos- 
phorus are especially needed to keep 
the body in healthy condition. In a 
diet that daily includes milk, green 
vegetables, fruit and cereals made from 
whole grains (oatmeal, flaked wheat 
and the like), there is little danger of 
mineral starvation. Where the diet is 
very limited, with white flour, fats and 
sugar forming the chief foods, there is 
such danger. A pint of milk a day is 
the best insurance against lime and 
phosphorus lack. Cereals, fruits and 
green vegetables will furnish iron and 
may be supplemented by eggs (espe- 
cially yolks) and meat for this purpose. 





100-CALORIE PORTIONS OF COOKED VEGETABLES 
The illustration and the explanation in the list are from Mary Swartz Rose’s new book 
‘Feeding the Family,” Doctor Rose being an assistant professor in the department of nutrition 
at Teachers College, University of Columbia: 


Food Material Weight (oz.) _ Measure 


1. Corn a la Southern 3.4 % cup 

2. Creamed asparagus on toast 4.6 Small serving 
3. Potato chips 0.6 10 pieces 

4. Baked potato 3.0 1 medium 

5. Stuffed pepper (with ham) 2.5 % pepper 


Food Material Weight (oz.) Measure 
6. Buttered Lima beans 1.7 % cup 
7. Stuffed tomato 4.0 1 medium 
8. Spinach with egg 7.6 % cup 
9. Scalloped onions 2.5 % cup 
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We get thus the following points re- 
specting regulating foods: 


“1, Mineral salts. These serve two pur- 
poses in the body. They are building 
foods, as stated above, and also help to 
keep the body machinery running prop- 
erly. 

“2. Water. Water is one of the most 
important of regulating foods. Most peo- 
ple drink too little. A glass in the morn- 
ing on arising, one before each meal, and 
another on going to bed, or a glass at 
each meal and one between meals are 
good rules. Water at meals is beneficial 
except for persons who are too fat. They 
should avoid much water at meals and 
drink a lot between meals. 

“3. Ballast or bulk. A diet which con- 
tains no vegetable fiber is insufficient ex- 
cept for babies. This fiber is found in 


graham or whole wheat bread, leaves and 
skins of plants and skins of fruit. Exam- 
ples are: Vegetables—lettuce, parsnips, 
carrots, turnips, celery, oyster plant, cab- 
bage, Brussels sprouts, tomatoes, salsify, 
Spanish onions, spinach. Fruit—apples 
(baked or raw), pears, currants, raspber- 
ries, cranberries, prunes, dates, figs. 
(Fruit three times daily, but especially be- 
fore bedtime.) This ballast or bulk coun- 
teracts constipation and gives adequate 
work to teeth, jaws, stomach and bowels. 
These organs will degenerate if allowed 
to ‘loaf.’ 

“4. Hard foods. The bulky foods just 
mentioned assist in inducing proper chew- 
ing of foods, but proper chewing and vig- 
orous use of the teeth and jaws is further 
secured by including in the diet hard foods 
such as crusts, hard crackers, toast, zwie- 
back, fibrous vegetables and fruits, like 


celery and nuts. Chewing hard foods 
means more health and less dentist's bills. 

“5. Accessories or vitamines. There are 
minute substances (vitamines) present im 
very small quantities in a number of foods 
and apparently necessary to 
health, but not found in all kinds of food 
material. This is one more reason for 
variety in the diet Milk, eggs, whole 
wheat, corn, oatmeal, potatoes and oranges 
are some of the foods known to contain 
them. The skins or hulls of cereals are 
also good for this reason, and fresh meat, 


absolutely 


fresh peas and beans. 

“Cooking reduces the ainount of vita- 
mines in most foods 

“Hence, as a matter of safety, orange 
juice should be given to children when 
pasteurized milk is the chief food. Adults 
would do well to eat some raw food and 
fresh fruit daily.” 


INEXPLICABLE SAFETY OF SKATING 


EOLOGISTS class ice among 
the minerals. Every mineral 
substance, says Doctor O. D. 
von Engeln, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has its own peculiar 

crystalline structure, and in this re- 
spect ice resembles quartz in that it 
forms in hexagonal prisms. But a six- 
sided, hexagonal crystal must have 
some form of termination to cap it at 
each end. Now, while single crystals 
of quartz perfectly developed and 
showing their well-known pyramidal 
ends are common, ice crystals, despite 
the abundance of the materials, are sel- 
dom found with perfect faces. Crys- 
tallographers are therefore as yet un- 
able to decide definitely just what 
forms they would take if single indi- 
viduals had an opportunity to develop. 
The principal reason for this rare de- 
velopment of single ice crystals is that 
ice usually forms so rapidly—the solidi- 
fication starting from so many centers 
at once—that no unit has a chance to 
grow without being crowded by its 
neighbors. Quartz crystals, on the 
other hand, have in many cases prob- 
ably required uncounted hundreds of 
years to grow slowly into perfect units. 
The fact that the few ice crystals with 
definitely formed faces that have come 
under observation were found in caves 
of mountain districts, where tempera- 
tures were uniformly below the freez- 
ing point and moisture was supplied 
very gradually over periods of time, 
indicates that slow growth is an essen- 
tial factor in the production of perfect, 
single crystals of large size. Profes- 
sor von Engeln writes further in Har- 
per’s Monthly: 


“It is the much more common, rapid 
growth, however, that produces the deli- 
cate, branching, plumed, and stellar forms 
that make such beautiful designs on 
frosty window-panes. Similarly, when a 
pond begins to freeze, long, narrow nee- 


ON THIN ICE 


dles of ice shoot out from the shores, 
branching and rebranching until a perfect 
network of spears is formed, after which 
the hollows between fill up, until even- 
tually a continuous ice sheet develops. 
This is a fascinating process and one that 
the reader may well observe late some 
sunny, winter afternoon when the tem- 
perature of the air rapidly falls to below 
freezing as the shadows lengthen. 

“While these long, first-formed needles 
of ice on the surface of a pond are not 
unit crystals, they have, nevertheless, a 
very definite and uniform structure with 
respect to their molecular parts. Single 
crystals big enough to be seen do not 
form, yet all the little ice particles ar- 
range themselves in a very regular order. 
In the case of the first-formed needles 
this order is as tho the hexagonal prisms 
were laid on their sides, horizontally, 
parallel to the water surface. A _ six- 
sided pencil, thought of as floating hori- 
zontally, and growing longer and longer 
by additions to its unsharpened end, will 
give the proper conception of how the ice 
needles are arranged and develop. 

“The interesting feature of this process 
is that the additions at the end are in the 
shape of little hexagonal plates, each 
probably so thin and small that it could 
not be distinguished with a microscope, 
yet fitting perfectly in place. It is as tho 
the little ice molecules came trooping in 
multitudes to each pencil-end and each 
was slapped immediately and properly in 
place by some master mason. In con- 
sequence of this mode of growth the new- 
ly formed ice surface is made up of a 
vast number of infinitely thin plates, each, 
in a sense, standing, or better floating, on 
its edge.” 

This structure is in itself interesting; 
but its real significance with respect to 
familiar phenomena becomes apparent 
only after a little closer study. It has 
been found by experiment that the little 
plates that make up the needles do not 
stick together so well as do the parti- 
cles in the plates themselves. Conse- 
quently if pressure is applied to their 
edges—that is, perpendicular to the 


young ice surface—the plates will slide 
or glide over one another. If the pres- 
sure is not too great, this will in no 
way destroy either the continuity or 
the structure of the ice sheet. In other 
words, the ice sheet as a whole will 
yield without breaking, because each 
of the little microscopic plates that 
compose it is sliding a wee bit on its 
neighbor’s surface. Hence the thing 
called “rubber ice,” the delight of the 
small boy at the beginning of the skat- 
ing season. 

That this slight movement on the 
part of each of the microscopic ice 
plates is entirely capable of producing 
the wave-like motion or undulation of 
the “rubber ice” can be appreciated by 
performing a little experiment with a 
book: Place a volume on a table, apply 
a downward pressure to its front cover, 
at the same time giving a thrust toward 
the front edges. Then, although each 
leaf will move only very slightly over 
the next one below, the sum of such 
movements will result in the front 
cover of the book being moved side- 
ways by an inch or more. 

As soon, however, as an appreciable 
thickness of ice forms, the “rubber 
ice” disappears and the ice sheet be- 
comes apparently hard and unyielding‘ 


“Curiously enough, in the early stages 
of this firm condition the ice is perhaps 
more dangerous to venture upon than 
when it has the ‘rubbery’ structure; for 
it is now brittle, and yet not of sufficient 
thickness to support a considerable weight 
at one point. 

“The reason for the change is another 
curious ice phenomenon. 

“It would seem that the ice pencils sud- 
denly make up their minds to stand on 
their ends instead of lying on their sides 
as when they first formed, for that in 
effect is what happens 

“But why and how this change in struc- 
ture takes place, no one has yet dis- 
cerned.” 
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HOW FAR IS AMERICA MILITARISTIC? 


™ INCE America’s entrance into 
the war and the passage of the 
Selective Conscription Act, the 
question that heads this, article 
may be said to have taken on 
new significance. It can be answered 
both in relation to the past and the 
future, and it involves the mental atti- 
tude of the entire nation toward the 
use of armed force. How has America 
acted in national crises in the past? 
Can it be truthfully said that America 
is either militaristic or unmilitaristic ? 
Prof. Brander Matthews, of Co- 
lumbia University, in endeavoring to 
answer these questions, asks the ques- 
tion, What is militarism? He replies 
(in the New York Times) : 


“The word is young, even if the spirit 
it seeks to define may be very old. Being 
a new word, its meaning is still a little 
vague; and probably no two of those who 
employ it as a term of reproach would 
agree as to its precise content. When we 
make an honest effort to discover the es- 
sential quality of militarism, we cannot 
help seeing that it describes both a dogma 
and a state of facts; that is to say, we are 
confronted by a theory and by a condition. 

“The belief, which is the core of mili- 
tarism, holds that war is not an evil thing 
itself, but a good thing, to be anticipated 
gladly and to be welcomed warmly. It in- 
sists that war is inevitable and that it is 
necessary, that war is beneficial, and that 
the nation too long deprived of war will 
assuredly fall into corruption and decay; 
therefore peace is looked upon as not spe- 
cially desirable in itself, as always tem- 
porary, as only an entr’acte, so to speak, 
during which the stage is to be set and 
the properties put in place for service 
when the curtain rises again after the 
briefest possible intermission—the orches- 
tra having played martial tunes while the 
shining armor and the rattling scabbards 
were being made ready for the actor with 
the mailed fist. 

“The dogma declare: that war is profit- 
able as well as ennobling—in that it will 
broaden the boundaries of the State, fill 
the national coffers by plunder or by in- 
demnities exacted from the defeated foe, 
and stimulate to the utmost all the facul- 
ties of all the individuals who must sacri- 
fice themselves absolutely to the State; 
and thus it is that the theory leads to the 
condition, which is that the nation must 
always hold itself perfectly prepared for 
war and must always keep thinking about 
war as certain to come and as equally cer- 
tain to be invigorating to the body politic.” 


In the sense defined, no one familiar 
with the history of the United States, 
Professor Matthews says, could main- 
tain that we had been militaristic. “We 


have always been enamored of peace 
and we have never liked to think of 


war.” He continues: 


“We have been a good neighbor to 
Canada, and for more than a century our 
northern borders have been left unde- 
fended. If our relations with .Mexico 
have been less satisfactory, that has not 
been altogether our fault; and for at 
least threescore years we have displayed 
no desire to despoil our neighbors on the 
south. 

“Militaristic we never have been, but 
have we never been warlike in our tem- 
per? Warlike we might have been on 
occasion and under temptation, even if 
we were normally devoid of militarism.” 


It is admitted by Professor Matthews 
that we resemble other peoples in 
admiring and in desiring to reward suc- 
cessful soldiers with civilian offices. 
In the brief list of our Presidents may 
be found General Washington, General 
Jackson, General William H. Harri- 
son, General Taylor, General Grant, 
Colonel Hayes, General Garfield, Gen- 
eral Benjamin Harrison, Major Mc- 
Kinley, and Colonel Roosevelt. We are 
disposed to take the attitude, as other 
nations do, that men who have proved 
themselves competent to command in 
war are competent to govern in peace. 
Yet a scrutiny of this list discloses to 
Professor Matthews the encouraging 
fact that most of the military titles were 
more or less accidental, and that their 
wearers were not promoted to the 
Presidency primarily because of their 
prowess on the tented field. 

The United States, as Professor 
Matthews goes on to record, has been 
involved in five wars since it declared 
its independence nearly a century and 
a half ago. Two of these were im- 
portant and are generally regarded as 
necessary and unavoidable—the Revo- 
lutionary War and the Civil War—the 
first giving us our independence and the 
second preserving our unity. But what 
of the other three wars—that of 1812 
with Great Britain, that of 1846 with 
Mexico, and that of 1898 with Spain? 
“No one of them,” Professor Mat- 
thews declares, “was absolutely neces- 
sary, and perhaps all three might have 
been avoided, if we had been totally 
devoid of the warlike temper and if we 
had been as peace-loving as we like 
to think ourselves.” The gap between 
the Revolutionary War and the War 
of 1812 was something less than a gen- 
eration. The Mexican War started 
thirty-one years after the battle of New 


Orleans; again the peaceful intermis- 
sion is less than a generation. And the 
Spanish War began and ended in 1898, 
thirty-three years after the surrender 
at Appomattox; here the period has 
lengthened itself to a full generation. 
These facts, Professor Matthews 
comments, may not prove that the 
people of the United States are so 
adventurous, so forthputting, so eager 
for military excitement that they have 
to let blood three times in a century; 
but they do testify to “our willingness 
to enter on a quarrel and to see it 
through.” The article concludes: 


“There is a certain significance in Pro- 
fessor Munroe Smith’s observation that 
when there loomed up a likelihood of war 
with Mexico in the Summer of 1916, only 
eighteen years after the Spanish war, 
there was absolutely no martial ardor, no 
uprising of volunteers, no belligerent hys- 
teria—altho there was no shrinking and 
no shirking. Plainly, the people of the 
United States did not want war again 
less than a score of years after they had 
found themselves forced to fight to free 
Cuba from intolerable oppression. 

“Even after the President of the United 
States had at last broken with Germany 
and withdrawn our Ambassador, when a 
declaration of war became an impending 
probability, there was no martial fervor 
such as had followed on the sinking of 
the Maine. It is true that a little group, 
as insignificant as it was vociferous, de- 
manded war at any cost; but it was true 
also that another group quite as insig- 
nificant and even more vociferous, per- 
sisted in pleading for peace at any price. 
The immense majority hoped that war 
might be avoided, but it. did not shrink 
from it if it should be forced on us. 

“Whenever we have gone to war we 
have been found pitiably unprepared for 
it—which is satisfactory evidence that we 
are fundamentally unmilitaristic in spirit. 
As we have hitherto foolishly refused to 
adopt universal military service and to 
require every young man to take the train- 
ing which will fit him to do his duty, we 
have always had to fight as best we could 
while we were making ready to fight and 
learning how to fight. We have had to 
rely on the valor and on the devotion of 
volunteers, and neither has ever failed us 
in the hour of need. And we have a right 
to believe that whenever this hour strikes 
we shall find the spirit of our men of 
fighting age not inferior to that of the 
standard bearer of the first colored regi- 
ment to be raised in Louisiana in the 
second year of the Civil War. When the 
flag was placed in the hands of this black 
man he clasped it closely and, holding up 
his head, he said, ‘I will bring these 
colors back—or report to God the reason 
why !’ ” 
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MOBILIZING 


E have heard a great deal, 

since war was declared, of 

the mobilization of the 

material forces of the na- 

tion, and of plans to supply 
the Allies with money, munitions, food, 
ships and men. We have not heard so 
much of the quieter, but no less funda- 
mental, mobilization of spiritual forces. 
In a symposium published in the Chi- 
cago Presbyterian weekly, The Con- 
tinent, Vice-President Marshall calls, 
first of all, for unselfishness of motive. 
“Just now,” he observes, “there are only 
two grades of citizens—those who want 
to know how the war may enable the 
republic to help them, and those who 
want to know how the war may enable 
them to help the republic.” 

Dr. John Henry Jowett, pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York, is quoted by the same paper 
as saying: “The church must mobilize 
her powers of intercession. She must 
nourish her ideals by the inspiration of 
the word of God. She must enthuse 
her own courage and the courage of 
the people by proclaiming the most 
exalted conception of the national 
cause.” President John Grier Hibben, 
of Princeton University, urges, in a 
third message, that the churches iden- 
tify themselves actively in each com- 
munity with the Red Cross work and 
assist financially the Young Men’s 
Christian Association units organized 
by Dr. John R. Mott in the various 
camps. He also advocates the sending 
of food or money to the clearing-house 
in Paris. A fourth contribution to 
the symposium, the Rev. Dr. Francis 
E. Clark, speaks in behalf of the 
World Society of Christian Endeavor 
as follows: 


“As indicating what the younger mem- 
bers of the churches can do to maintain 
high Christian ideals during the war my 
colleags and I have agreed to ask the 
Endeavorers, always with the provision 
that their pastors and churches approve, 
to keep a careful record of all their mem- 
bers enlisting, with whom the home so- 
ciety may communicate regularly, sending 
letters of encouragement to maintain 
high ideals of Christian living. The 
British Endeavorers have written hun- 
dreds of thousands of personal letters to 
their comrades in France. 

“We urge Endeavorers who volunteer 
to accept responsibility for some definite 
religious service, forming temporary so- 
cieties in the camps, prayer fhe etc. 
As Canadian Endeavorers have set the 
example in the present war, we ask them 
to remember the needs of the social wel- 
fare work at home in forming knitting 
clubs, making woolen garments for the 
Red Cross, bandages, comfort bags, etc., 
cooperating in all their efforts with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
other existing organizations rather than 
forming new ones. 
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“It is suggested that Endeavor unions 
near training camps try to reach the 
young soldiers religiously and socially, 
bringing them to the meetings and social 
gatherings. They are also urged to enter 
heartily into the campaign to destroy the 
liquor traffic, as a war measure, to plant 
gardens as our state and national authori- 
ties urge and especially to keep the home 
fires burning fully, maintaining their 
meetings and the activities and work of 
the home church to which they belong 
and the denominational missionary service 
to which they are committed.” 


The fifth and last contributor to the 
symposium in The Continent, the Rev. 
Dr. John A. Marquis, Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church, suggests the fol- 
lowing five ways in which the churches 
may help to bring the war to a success- 
ful issue: 


“Among other things they can first teach 
their young men the duty of active service, 
not only to fight but to fight according 
to American ideals, to be clean as well as 
brave, and to reduce the brutalities of 
war to a minimum. Second, they can 
teach all people that patriotism is not 
jingoism or intolerance, that hate and 
revenge and lust for conquest must have 
no part in our national feeling, that 
gallantry means generosity, as well as 
courage. Third, emphasize anew the 
significance and necessity of the Chris- 
tian principle of sacrifice, without which 
no people are fit to make war or thrive in 
peace. Fourth, they can organize them- 
selves for such forms of service as Red 
Cross, providing hospital supplies, carry- 
ing on the industries of the country and 
making the most of its resources. Fifth, 
they can prepare the way when the con- 
flict is over for American leadership in 
some scheme that will banish war from 
our planet forever.” 


The Continent offers the following 
editorial suggestions under the head- 
ing, “Some Things That You or Your 
Church Can Do”: 


Group Service 

Insure lives of recruits. 

Assume personal debts of recruits. 

Purchase space in your local newspaper 
to inform the public what you are do- 
ing. 

Organize groups for prayer at noonday or 
some other hour for triumph of the 
right. 

Make it possible for good preachers to go 
as chaplains, or to visit army camps to 
give series of talks to soldiers. 

Follow suggestions of Red Cross and 
organize groups for training, making 
supplies, etc. 

Keep a careful record of your members 
who enlist. Follow them with letters 
and encourage them in any way possi- 
ble. Do not help them to magnify their 
discomforts but applaud their endur- 
ance. 

Organize groups of women or young folks 
to collect magazines and books for use 
in the Y. M. C. A. work in the army. 


Such papers could be sent by the so- 
ciety taking up the matter, and arrange- 
ments should be made for a regular 
service—not a sporadic ome, as is so 
likely to be the case. 

Individual Service 

Invest in U. S. bonds. 

Women—Enlist for nursing. 

Men—Enlist for military or naval service. 

Observe personal and household economy. 

Join the Home Defense League if there is 
one. 

Help the Boy Scouts (and Campfire Girls) 
in the work they may properly do. The 
boys may be utilized in assisting sur- 
gical dressing committees, motor com- 
mittees, by acting as orderlies in motor 
ambulances or supply trucks, distribut- 
ing notices to inhabitants, and other 
duties in connection with billeting and 
carrying communications on bicycles, 
motorcycles, horseback or on foot; as- 
sisting committees on foods, by collect- 
ing information as to supplies, prepar- 
ing quarters for this service, assisting in 
collecting, preparing and serving food 
and refreshments to sick and wounded 
soldiers. 

Either Group or Individual 

Teach children to make bandages and sur- 
gical dressings. 

Cultivate vacant land in city or country. 
Increase your garden space. 

Make gardens (vegetable) and superintend 
gardens made by children. 

Don’t waste—paper, linen, leather, metals, 
etc. 

Provide writing materials—pads, stamped 
envelopes, pencils—to be sent to the sol- 
diers at their various stations. 

Organize lasses and practical work in 
buying and cooking so as to conserve 
the food supply in every possible way. 
Study alone if necessary. 

If you are near a training camp see that 
religious and social needs are being 
provided for. Almost invariably, the 
best method is to offer your help to the 
Y. M. C. A. Your money may be more 
needed than your personal services. In- 
vite the recruits to your churches. Co- 
operate in suppressing saloons and vice 
resorts near camps. 

Support the local Red Cross. Here are 
some things Christian Endeavorers are 
doing: 

(a) The Sagamore, Mass., union is 

raising funds to purchase and equip 
a hospital ambulance. 

(b) Juniors can make gift boxes and 

bandages. Thousands of comfort- 
bags containing sewing supplies, 
etc., should be supplied the army 
and navy. 
The Floating department of the 
British union supports a superin- 
tendent who visits all the training 
ships, supplying the men with Testa- 
ments and other good reading mat- 
ter. This representative also dis- 
tributes comfort bags. 





~~ 
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“The war,” exclaims the New York 
Christian Advocate, “presents to 
Christianity a colossal opportunity for 
spiritual service.” 
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ERMANY is represented as 

“the deadliest enemy, the 

harshest and yet subtlest se- 

ducer, that the soul of the 

world has ever had to meet,” 
in a book entitled “The Menace of 
Peace” lately published in London 
(Allen and Unwin) and soon to appear 
in this country over the imprint of 
Mitchell Kennerley. The author of 
the book, Prof. George D. Herron, is 
a Socialist, the founder of the Rand 
School of Socialism in New York 
City; but he writes as one who recog- 
nizes the leadership of Jesus Christ. 
His gesture is that of a prophet, and he 
expresses himself with the freedom, 
the intensity and the one-sidedness 
that prophetic utterance has ever 
assumed. In his eyes, the war is an 
Armageddon on which the entire fu- 
ture of humanity is staked. He hopes 
passionately for the victory of the 
Allies, and he opposes, above all, a 
premature peace. “A peace that leaves 
the nations where they were,” he says, 
“that ignores the conflict’s causes and 
questions, that evades all judgment as 
to the right or wrong of the matter— 
such a peace would be the last disaster 
of mankind. The millions who have 
died would have died in vain.” 

The first count in Professor Herron’s 
indictment of the German Empire is 
that it is not, strictly speaking, a polit- 
ical organization; neither, he avers, 
has it a political genesis. “There was 
a romantic feeling for unity among 
German States, but it was not strong 
enough to prevent their docile submis- 
sion to the Prussian yoke. The pas- 
sionate aspiration that led to the libera- 
tion and unity of Italy,«and that now 
pervades the heroic remnants of the 
Servian and Belgian peoples, is foreign 
to German experience and understand- 
ing. The long political evolution of 
the French and Anglo-Saxon peoples 
is likewise alien to German develop- 
ment. The German Empire is purely 
the arbitrary and accidental creation 
of the Prussian sword. It has no in- 
digenous roots, no historical reason for 
being, in the German people them- 
selves.” The Empire, according . to 
Professor Herron, is a military organ- 
ization, operated for commercial ends. 
Or, rather, it is “a business corpora- 
tion, equipped for military conquest and 
the economic mastery of the world.” 

The Prussian political philosophy, 
Professor Herron writes further, is no 
secret. It is the foundation upon 
which Germany builds. It is the 
primal principle of her present educa- 
tional system. It is the root and rea- 
son of the “Kultur” which she would 
impose upon the world by the sword. 
“Her philosophers, saving Kant, have 
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largely labored in its behalf.” The 
final meaning of Hegel, “in so far as he 
means anything at all,” resolves itself 
into “a tricky and transcendentalized 
Prussian politic.” William James was 
frank enough to say that neither he 
nor any man could truthfully assert he 
knew what Hegel meant. But “when 
this master-charlatan of philosophy,” 
says Herron, “is hunted to his ver- 
barian lair, and his historical philoso- 
phy there subjected to such analysis as 
we can give it, we find it to be but the 
monumental mystification and sanctifi- 
cation of the selfsame theory that 
Bernhardi upholds and that Bismarck 
acted upon. The Hegelian notion of 
the State as the self-unfoldment of the 
divine idea is but the brazen setting- 
forth of sheer national might as the 
word and will of God.” And “there are 
pages of even Fichte—who attempts to 
justify and defend Machiavelli—that 
come to the same self-sufficient and 
rapacious conclusion.” The progress of 
German “Kultur” thus becomes synon- 
ymous with the spiritual destruction of 
the world. 


“For it is impossible that we separate 
one part of being from another. If a man 
is absolved from moral obligation in one 
sphere, he will at last so act in every 
sphere. If a nation absolve itself from 
moral relation with other nations, it be- 
comes a vampire on the universal body. 
And this the Germany of the last half- 
century has consistently and constantly 
demonstrated. She stood against reform 
in Russia; she thwarted, by her own mili- 
tary persistence, the pacifist desires of 
France; she blocked the wheels of social 
reconstruction in Europe; she has been a 
source of national disintegration in Amer- 
ica; she plunged the Turk into irretrieva- 
ble ruin; she turned the Balkan peoples 
upon each other when they were on the 
way to federation; she kept the Hague 
tribunal from becoming effectual; her in- 
trigues with the Vatican, her financial ag- 
gressions in Italy have been the kingdom’s 
deep and disturbing disease. Govern- 
mental Germany has steadfastly stood for 
international distrust, disruption and de- 
bauchery. She has religiously labored for 
the degradation of the nations, in order 
that she might so reduce their defensive 
power as to bring them into subjection to 
herself.” 


Germany, it is true, has had her 
idealism, but, in Herron’s view, it has 
ever been an idealism lacking in true 
mental or spiritual universality. He 
writes in this connection: 


“TI am not forgetting her philosophers 
and theologians, her poets and romantic- 
ists. Nor do I forget that music, the first 
and last language of the soul, is especially 
a German development. I remember that 
Beethoven—perhaps the largest German 
intellect as well as a supreme expresser 


of the upward yearnings of European 
man—was also a hater of tyrants and 
tyrannies. I remember, too, that it was 
Kant who definitely proposed arbitration 
between nations. Yet it is Germany her- 
self that has been false to the nobler side 
of Kant, and that has forsaken the free- 
dem Beethoven so’ passionately loved. 
And leaving these two for the moment, 
we must observe that German idealism, 
on the whole, belongs within vague and 
narrow boundaries of time and percep- 
tion; and also that it has largely partaken 
of the nature of a spiritual and intellec- 
tual self-mdulgence. German idealism has 
been neither national nor synthetic. It 
has been expressive of no unifying aspira- 
tion or purpose among the German peo- 
ples. It has never been widely or pro- 
foundly human. Goethe is the princely 
anarchist and Schiller the sentimentalist 
who could never escape being sickly as 
well as sublime. Goethe had little interest 
in a German nation, and was as provincial 
and parochial in one sense as he was uni- 
versal in another. It mattered little to 
him whether Napoleon or the feudal 
princelings—at once comic and barbarous 
—ruled the German States. He was quite 
content if his Weimar and his Thuringian 
woods were preserved for his pedal and 
mental peregrinations. If we think of 
Dante’s identification of himself with 
Italy, if we think how England fills 
Shakespeare’s perspective, and then of 
how little Germany has to do _ with 
Goethe’s intellections, we glimpse the dif- 
ference between a poet who incarnates the 
soul of a nation and one for whom the 
nation scarcely exists, or for whom it is a 
matter of incidental concern. Where the 
idealists of France are revolutionary and 
creative, where England’s idealists are al- 
ways appealing for a sublimer national 
being, the German idealists are romantic, 
discursive, and irresponsible. There is 
a sort of super-puerility, a metaphysical 
whine, a self-gratifying pessimism, sel- 
dom absent from the German attitude to- 
ward life.” 


The German peril, Professor Herron 
tells us, cannot be disproved by the 
superior efficiency of German organiza- 
tion. He grants the superiority at 
once, but adds that “assured physical 
well-being is not worth the Prussian 
spiritual price,’ and that “the very 
docility of the people under the dom- 
ination of the Prussian idea and sys- 
tem, their childish belief in the lies laid 
upon them by their masters, are proof 
enough of the spiritual fatuity of Ger- 
man material and technical coordina- 
tion.” Eyen Socialism, which gave 
promise of becoming a great liberating 
world-movement, is corrupted in Ger- 
many, and Herron denies to the Social- 
Democracy of Karl Marx the right to 
be called Socialism in any real sense. 
It is based upon the idea of dominion, 
he says; it is a blended intellectual 
and proletarian autocracy; “the social 
philosophy of Marx is the historical 
































































philosophy of Hegel and Treitschke in 
another form.” We read further: 


“Now the Allies—including even Rus- 
sia—have had apostles who believed, with 
Christ, in a self-governing Divine Pres- 
ence in man. The idea of an earthly king- 
dom of heaven has been generic in their 
political and idealistic philosophies. Eng- 
land has had her Milton, proclaiming the 
nation to be but a huge Christian per- 
sonage, and the members thereof ordained 
to be fitly joined together. Alfred the 
Great—perhaps the greatest ruler among 
the sons of men—naively regarded the 
Sermon on the Mount as the natural con- 
stitution of the State. Nor ever has some 
such idea been without witnesses in Eng- 
land. Scores of writers in recent times— 
writers of such different mentalities as 
John Stuart Mill, Frederick Maurice, John 
Ruskin, William Morris, Alfred Tenny- 
son, H. M. Hyndman, Bernard Shaw, and 
Edward Carpenter—have been among 
these witnesses. False to the idea as 
England has been, it has never been ab- 
sent from the national heart. And the 
France that looked upon the light of 
Louis IX., of Joan of Arc and Abélard, 
in a later time produced the starry men 
of the Revolution, making the gospel of 
Rousseau—not very far from the gospel 
of Nazareth—her national summons and 
creed; and from France went forth the 
faith of Saint-Simon and Fourier. And 
Italy’s Mazzini—more nearly akin to 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


AND THE 





Christ than any other modern historical 
character—remains, in spite of all that 
he has suffered at the hands of his own, 
the true expression and prophecy of the 
Italian national soul. 

“Germany has had no such apostles, no 
such ideals. She has not produced a sin- 
gle spirit kindred to Mazzini or Rousseau 
or Milton. Count, if you can, the mental 
leagues that lie between Alfred’s concep- 
tion of the State and that of Treitschke. 
Or try to measure the spiritual spaces that 
stretch from Mazzini to Bernhardi, from 
Bismarck to Lincoln. Consider the spirit- 
ual sphere that gave birth to Tolstoy or 
Maeterlinck, to Bergson or Jaurés or the 
saintly Paul Sabatier, and then consider 
the mental world that produced that in- 
credible farrago—the appeal prepared by 
Germany's most honored theologians, his- 
torians, and scientists, and sent forth to 
the world in her defence.” 


Germany, as Herron puts it, has 
staked everything on the doctrine that 
might makes right, and this is “the 
arch-lie of history.” Now she will 
have to pay the price, in blood, in 
humiliation, in tears. For, in the ulti- 
mate, “love is the eternal and inviolable 
constitution of our being,” and “what 
builds not upon love and according to 
the order and freedom that are love’s 
correlatives, builds always for ultimate 
disaster and death.” Professor Her- 
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ron reaches the climax of his arraign- 
ment in the following passage: 


“We are in the midst of a crisis that 
carries in its issue the world’s funda- 
mental reconstruction or its possible dis- 
solution. Humanity halts at the cross- 
roads of history, and the question-mark 
of God there stands. We are deciding, 
whether we will or no, either by conscious 
choice or by evasion, the destiny of the 
race for long centuries to come. It is not 
possible to exaggerate, it is impossible 
that we yet comprehend or encompass, 
the height and the depth and the reach 
of the question now before us. If ever 
there was a war between good and evil, 
it is now. If ever hath Ormuzd striven 
against Ahriman, it is in the conflict be- 
tween the Allies and the Germanic Pow- 
ers. And shall it be with the light or the 
darkness the nations soon gather to- 
gether? According as the answer shall 
be, so shall the vears hence turn to man’s 
true beginning, or to his dread and neces- 
sitated end. 

“The faith effected by a mere decision 
as to the world-war’s meaning—if the de- 
cision accord with the cosmic urge—if it 
come from the conscious choice of the 
world—this, in itself, will be a tremen- 
dous act of creation, changing in a mo- 
ment the course of history, wheeling the 
world into new meridians, pitching the 
progress of man upon a plane that shall 
march his mind with the mind of God.” 


HAS THE WAR VINDICATED HERBERT SPENCER’S 
THEORY. OF THE STATE? 


NE of the unexpected out- 
comes of the great war, de- 
clares Havelock Ellis, is the 
survival of the burning yet 
secret passion of freedom 
and the ancient faith in the individual 
as against the State. Not that the 
State is rejected; but the Englishman 
regards the State as he regards his 
trousers—useful indeed, indispensable 
even, yet scarcely to be worshipped. 
The war, in short, Havelock Ellis 
thinks, has resulted in nothing less than 
the triumph of Herbert Spencer’s so- 
cial philosophy. The war, retorts Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, has put the “kibosh” 
on Herbert Spencer’s views. Where- 
upon Mr. Hugh Elliot, around whose 
new study of Herbert Spencer (pub- 
lished by Henry Holt) Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Ellis have been exchanging their 
views, declares: “If Mr. Shaw knew 
anything of Spencer’s doctrines, he 
would be aware that, had Europe fol- 
lowed them, a war such as this would 
have been totally inconceivable; he 
would have been aware also that 
Spencer fought against the modern 
political tendencies of Europe on the 
express ground that they paved the 
way and inevitably led up to war.” 
The controversy, which has been 
mildly raging in the London Nation, 
was started by Havelock Ellis’s review 


of Mr. Elliot’s book, an essay entitled 
“The Triumph of Herbert Spencer.” 
Mr. Ellis interprets Herbert Spencer’s 
theory of the State in these terms: 


“Spencer sought to carry, even to an 
extreme, the expansion of the individual’s 
sphere and the limitations of the State’s. 
The men who were now coming to the 
front sought to carry to an opposite ex- 
treme the expansion of the State’s sphere 
and the limitation of the individual’s. 
Ideologists were in vogue who, having 
their inspiration from the Germany Spen- 
cer had ignored, sought to set up the wor- 
ship of a State fetish on which he would 
have poured contempt, while the passion 
for legislating on all the details of social 
life became almost a mania. Moreover, 
the lines of social progress and universal 
civilization, as Spencer had divined them, 
were being apparently destroyed; all prog- 
ress and civilization, as he understood 
it, lay in the continuous advance of a per- 
sonal freedom involving the supersession 
of militarism with its concomitant all- 
supremacy of the State. He had not in- 
deed foreseen that social aberration by 
which industrialism itself might be mili- 
tarized. But it seemed to him that the 
engines of progressive civilization were 
being reversed; he felt that he was in the 
presence of a generation blind and deaf, 
and he apprehended the approaching cata- 
clysm.” 


Seized with this idea, Spencer was 
carried to an extreme, Havelock Ellis 


admits. He failed to see not only that 
there was nothing to lose, but much to 
be gained, even for the individual’s 
freedom, by socializing the material 
things of which all have common and 
material need. But the Socialists, who 
in the main drew their inspirations 
from Germany and German philoso- 
phies, Havelock Ellis points out, over- 
looked Herbert Spencer’s great central 
vision of the dangers that attend the 
hypertrophied State with its inevitable 
militaristic tendencies. His warnings 
were unheeded. To-day Europe is in 
that abyss which Herbert Spencer so 
prophetically foresaw. 


“So it comes about that the Great War 
has set the final seal on the fame of Her- 
bert Spencer, and henceforth he takes his 
rightful place in the great English tradi- 
tion. What was false, imperfect, extrava- 
gant, ceases to trouble us, and has fallen 
away. The essential remains. His author- 
ity may be gone, but only because it has 
been merged in the authority of England. 
It is the turn of Socialism now to look 
faded and commonplace in our eyes, how- 
ever necessary its reactionary influence 
may have been in the past and however 
desirable its duly subordinated activity 
may be in the future. The ideals that 
came from Germany are giving place once 
more to the native ideals of England. To- 
day, when we are forced to become citi- 
zens of the world, it is a happy fact that 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































the man who, above all others, has carried 
the influence of English thought all over 
the world was the most essentially En- 
glish of men; the more English the more 
universal. The civilizing mission of Eng- 
land lies in the realization of that message 
which was the outcome of Spencer’s deep 
and clear vision. We may, therefore, 
welcome the renewed interest in Herbert 
Sper.cer as bringing not only inspiration 
to the new Liberalism, but a breath of 
invigoration to a wearied world.” 


Spencer’s “Unsocialism” was such a 
disastrous failure in peace, replies 
Bernard Shaw, that war actually pro- 
duced comparative prosperity and so- 
cial sanity by a better distribution of 
wealth and a more patriotic employ- 
ment of men. “The fact that the evils 
of Unsocialism had created vested in- 
terests in waste, in poverty, in dis- 
honesty, in drunkenness, in prostitu- 
tion, in incompetence, snobbery, and 
imposture, so huge that they resisted 
everything short of Armageddon, may 
be the explanation of Armageddon; 
but it is no justification of Unsocial- 
ism, and no triumph for the philoso- 
pher who opposed both Socialism and 
Militarism.” 


“The mischief of the present situation 
is that we have been too lazy to accept 
the teachings either of the Socialists or 
of Herbert Spencer and his disciple, Hi- 
laire Belloc. From Turgot and Adam 
Smith to Cobden, Bastiat, and Herbert 
Spencer, economists and philosophers have 
preached freedom of contract and of 
everything else; and from Robert Owen 
and Fourier to Morris and, the Sidney 
Webbs, they have preached the common 
rule, the collective bargain, the communal 
life, and the doctrine that Robinson 
Crusoe, monarch of all he surveys, is far 


MONUMENTAL and, it 
may be, an epoch-making 
work is G. Stanley Hall’s 
“Jesus, the Christ, in the 
Light of Psychology.”* Of 
the same bulk and the same scholarship 
as the author’s previous work on “Ado- 


lescence,” ranking in its appeal and au- ~ 


thority with such books as William 
James’s “Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence,” it sets before itself the task of 
creating nothing less than a “new” 
Christianity. When Dr. Hall uses the 
word “new,” he really means it. There 
have been, as he points out, three main 
kinds of reasoning applied to Christian- 
ity in the past. The first was theo- 
logical. The second was speculative. 
The third was of the kind that we asso- 
ciate with higher criticism. Next in 
order, and now due, comes the psy- 

* Jesus, THE CHRIST, IN THE LIGHT oF Psy- 
CHOLOGY. ~ | Poy Stanley Hall, Ph.D., LL.D., 


Professor ° chology, President of Clark 
University. Two vols. Doubleday, Page. 
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more a slave than the man who carries 
the weight of a thousand laws and works 
for something bigger than himself. But, 
bless you! the British people have not 
taken the slightest notice of these intel- 
lectual and imaginative exercizes. When 
the slaughter of children’s bodies and 
souls in the cotton factories became un- 
bearable, they drifted into sham factory 
legislation for fifty years, and then, all 
the shams being exposed, made the legis- 
lation real. They drifted into Free Trade 
because there was money in it; and when, 
later on, the Midlands concluded that 
there was money for them in Protection 
and tried to revive it under the title of 
Tariff Reform, the ensuing debates proved 
nothing except that our political Free 
Traders did not know the A B C of Free 
Trade. We have drifted down stream in 
the current, and up stream in the eddy, 
without the least notion whither we are 
going. ... 

“To suggest that the crash in which it 
has ended has any reference to political 
science or philosophy, or can be either a 
triumph or a defeat for anybody who ever 
gave five minutes’ thought to its problems, 
is to become an accomplice in the welter 
of humbug and intellectual confusion in 
which great names are current only as 
advertizements for the party intrigues of 
commonplace men.” 


Mr. Hugh Elliot, coming to the de- 
fence of Havelock Ellis and Herbert 
Spencer, accuses Mr. Shaw of a dog- 
matic misrepresentation of Spencerism. 
“Now, when Europe arrives at the 
consummation which Spencer proph- 
esied when he found his principles ig- 
nored,” asks Mr. Elliot, “what are we 
to think of the writer who attributes 
that consummation to those very prin- 
ciples which were designed to prevent 
it, but which were rejected?” 





A MASTER-PSYCHOLOGIST’S REINTERPRETATION 


OF CHRISTIANITY 


chological test. It is strictly new be- 
cause until now it has been too im- 
mature, speaking in a scientific sense, 
to handle Christianity. It is so vital 
that it may revolutionize Christianity. 
If Christianity refuses to submit to this 
supreme test and to abide by the re- 
sults, it may, Dr. Hall tells us, be over- 
whelmed and cast on the scrap-heap 
just as other great religions have been 
overwhelmed. He writes in this con- 
nection : 


“To-day Christianity is less and less a 
solution, and more and more a problem, 
which like the riddle of the sphinx we 
must solve or be devoured by the minotaur 
of selfishness and animality. The state of 
the real knowledge of and feeling for 
Christianity on the part of the world of 
modern culture and the complacency of 
the church in antiquated conceptions con- 
stitute to-day the one great blemish and 
the one great danger of our civilization. 
The church is a cult and no longer stands 
for the highest culture. It has become an 












To identify Spencerism with “Un- 
socialism,’ as Mr. Shaw does, is, in 
Hugh Elliot’s opinion, merely a method 
of casting prejudice. He concludes his 
defence: 


“Passing from what Spencerism is not, 
to what it is, I may observe that Spencer 
cared as little for property as any member 
of the Fabian Society. But he cared a 
very great deal for liberty; and his writ- 
ings, whether right or wrong, are an at- 
tempt to exhibit a social system in which 
the maximum of human liberty is at- 
tained. It may very well be that his 
enthusiasm for freedom led Spencer to 
overlook the fact that there are other 
principles of legislation, which must not 
be ignored. Or it may be that the pre- 
occupation of the people with those other 
principles in recent times has led to a dan- 
gerous disregard of the doctrine of indi- 
vidual liberty. Such a question is too 
big to be discussed within the limits of a 
letter. 

“But whatever may be the issue of 
such a discussion, there are many indica- 
tions that the ideal of freedom is once 
again coming to the fore.. First and fore- 
most there is the remarkable article in 
which a writer of the caliber of Mr. 
Havelock Ellis hails the Triumph of 
Spencer. ... If we in this country were 
true to Spencerism and true to our own 
British principles of the past, the ideals 
which we should now set before our- 
selves as the terms of peace would in- 
clude (1) Universal free trade in Europe; 
(2) Universal abolition of conscription 
and military training; (3) Universal 
limitation of armaments. Alas! I know 
too well how far these proposals are re- 
moved from ‘practical’ politics; but the 
peoples of Europe are at length facing 
realities, and the future change in their 
outlook may be more dramatic than at 
present appears conceivable.” 


idolator of symbols, and lost the holy 
passion to penetrate even deeper into their 
significance. It has lost control of, and 
often all vital touch with, the leaders of 
mankind, and makes only a_ falsetto, 
sporadic appeal to educated youth. Its 
mission is to save souls, but its very semi- 
naries teach or care‘ little about what the 
soul of man really is. It should take the 
psychology that deals with the deeper 
things of humanity to its very heart of 
hearts, instead of maintaining its attitude 
of suspicion and exclusion, and help to 
show forth the new sense in which our 
scriptures are being revealed as the warld’s 
chief text-book of psychology.” 


The foundation on which Dr. Hall 
uprears his fabric is evolution. The 
soul, as he sees it, is not an isolated 
entity, but something related to the 
entire experience of life on this planet. 
“Man’s conscious life to-day,” he tells 
us, “is a very recent product, and to 
be understood must be seen in its in- 
definite perspective which stretches 
























































back to the remotest past.” Heredity 
conserves in our souls, as well as in 
our bodies, innumerable vestiges of our 
pedigree, many of which the infant re- 
capitulates in its growth. Thus “our 
conscious apperception and rational ac- 
tivities represent the topmost twigs of 
a vast but buried tree.” It is just be- 
cause the life*of the past—animal life, 
instinct, subconscious growth, group 
and tribal experiences, national strug- 
gles and aspirations—are seething 
through us that our natures are so 
contradictory, in one moment supersti- 
tious, credulous and mystical, in an- 
other mood hard and practical. Dr. 


Hall sees emotion giving way to rea- 


son, and “infantilism” being overcome 
by maturity. The growth of religion 
is an important part of this process, 
As he puts it: 


“Religion and all that it has and is, its 
God, Bible, churches, creeds, are not from 
without but from within. All its com- 
mands are the exhortations from out of 
the depths of the soul of the race to the 
individual to better himself and his estate. 
All its interdictions are man’s own self- 
restriction which he has imposed upon his 
impulses. The deities he worships are his 
own creation, not he theirs. His soul in 
its positive creative era was more fecund 
and originative than he has ever dared to 
dream. It had a dynamic, magic power 
that it has quite forgotten.” 


Dr. Hall goes on to subject every 
important phase of Christianity to the 
minutest analysis. He passes whole 
literatures in review; he summarizes 
the arguments of scores of scholars 
both friendly and hostile to revealed 
religion. His method unites reverence 
for accepted sanctities with an open- 
mindedness that is constantly carrying 
him into the most subversive positions. 
He shows how Christianity is rooted 
in the nature-myths that preceded it. 
He thinks it perfectly natural that the 
idea of dying and rising gods, em- 
bodied in many pagan cults, should 
have culminated in the New Testament 
story of the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion of Christ. “Our problem,” he 
asserts, “is not the fact of the Resur- 
rection, but how it came to be be- 
lieved” ; and he hints at a possible solu- 
tion of the problem in the extravagant 
desire of the disciples to see their dead 
leader and their defeated cause vin- 
dicated. In the matter of the miracles 
described in the New Testament, he 
says that he has no quarrel with those 
who cling to them as literally true, for 
this is a necessary stage. The truth of 
the ideal miracle, he adds, is unassail- 
able because it is symbolic. At the 
same time, we are to-day compelled to 
see and to realize that “the religion of 
Jesus is losing its hold upon the cul- 
tured world precisely because of the 
deeds imputed to him that made his 
early followers accept him.” Dr. Hall 
continues: 





“This crass literal interpretation is to- 
day the chief handicap that prevents the 
acceptance of his teaching or the admira- 
tion of his life. Our modern mind cannot 
worship without subtle psychological, even 
if unconscious, reservations, not to say 
stultifications, a being whose claim rests 
upon multiplying loaves of bread, chang- 
ing water to wine, walking on the water, 
raising the dead to life, healing instantly 
a group of lepers at a distance by a word, 
etc., for such things belong to the shadow- 
land of fiction, and not to that of historic 
fact. The future of Christianity demands 
the emphatic and authoritative repudiation 
of such encumbering infantilism, neces- 
sary and inevitable as this was at the be- 
ginning of our era. Nothing would sweep 
away sO many modern repugnances to 
Christianity as this complete katharsis of 
theurgy. None sin so grievously against 





HE SAYS THAT IF THERE WERE NO 
JESUS, WE SHOULD HAVE TO INVENT 
ONE 


Echoing the Voltairean statement regarding 
Deity, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, in his latest work, 
declares that “even if the historical existence of 
Jesus were disproven, we should have to postu- 
late some such person at about this time, place 
and circumstance.” 


the true spirit of the person and doctrine 
of Jesus as those who champion the effete 
orthodoxy that thus materializes the spir- 
itual.” 


Dr. Hall is so convinced of the 
spiritual vitality of Jesus’s message that 
he thinks it would persist even if it 
could be proved that Jesus never lived. 
One of the most striking chapters of 
the book is devoted to an examination 
of the arguments of those who, in 
modern times, have denied the exis- 
tence of Jesus. Dr. Hall comes to the 
conclusion that there was actually a 
historic Jesus, but that he was dual 
half real and half myth. Then he says: 
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“Suppose our Jesus should be really 
dissolved into symbol or volatilized into 
myth. Is Christianity thereby bankrupt? 
Would the Rock of Ages crumble into 
sand, and faith be proven a delusion? By 
no means. It wouff signify rather that 
the church and religion with all their 
treasures had completed their second 
cycle and were entering upon a third 
higher dispensation. It would mean a 
new era such as La Garde exhorted the 
world to strive for, when the artist should 
come to his.rights as against scholars, the- 
ologians, philosophers, and even scientists ; 
an era in which we must sensualize the 
intellectual and spiritual rather than the 
converse, on which latter, especially since 
the Renaissance, man has been so intent. 
Instead of making our thought processes 
abstract, we must make them imaginal, as 
they surely were during the long ages be- 
fore logic caught the teemingly exuberant 
creative imagination in its net and made 
it a tame, domestic beast of burden to 
fetch and carry at its behest.” 


In face of the growing uncertainty 
of Jesus’ historic reality, Dr. Hall sug- 
gests to the future Christologist certain 
specifications which, he thinks, should 
characterize the essential Christ. In 
the first place, he must live from within 
outward; he must express the species 
more than the individual, the generic 
or typical rather than the specific, and 
stand for the eternal nature of man. 
Secondly, his life-history should typify 
at every essential point the eternal 
moral struggle between the higher 
and lower elements in man’s nature. 
Thirdly, such a personality must be 
complex and composite to a degree 
which our present narrow conceptions 
of selfhood as a finished unity can never 
grasp. Fourthly, such a life must be 
impassioned and inspired. Fifthly, a 
Jesus evolved by the artistic projection 
of the religious soul of man will be 
perennially in his prime. Sixthly, such 
a life must realize as far as possible 
all ideals, so that in accepting it the 
wishes of man’s childhood will be real- 
ized. 


“Thus Jesus incorporates all the good 
tendencies in man. He is the embodiment 
of all his resistances to evil through the 
ages. In the contemplation of his char- 
acter, achieyements and teachings, man 
remembers his better, unfallen self, and 
by seeing the true ideal of his race in- 
carnated even the most formal recognition 
of this enfleshed ideal does something to 
evoke power to resist evil within and with- 
out and gives some incentive to reapproxi- 
mate his unfallen self, and indeed may 
start subliminal agencies that will issue in 
a regenerate life, bring a new sense of 
duty, a new passion for service, and give 
man a new self-reverence, self-knowledge 
and self-control. All these things to- 
gether constitute the true psychological 
essence of Christianity. Here lie its depth, 
mystery and wonder. If pragmatic is 
higher than either historic or theoretic 
certainty and reality, we have here the 
very truth of truth. There are incitations 
within us which give us psychic orienta- 
tion to Jesus, and even if his historical 
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existence were disproven, we should have 
to postulate some such person at about 
this time, place and circumstance.” 


The great lack of the modern church, 
in Dr. Hall’s views is creative power. 
We are living on a dead past. We 
need to become creative again by re- 
newing a first-hand interpretation with 
life and with nature. 


“Two millennia under the Prince of 
Peace have not prevented this colossal and 
atrocious war, and the Church of Christ 
cannot now fail to suffer a great increase 
of neglect and reproach unless it can have 
a radical reincarnation. Would that psy- 
chology, by re-revealing Jesus in a new 


HE dull man works evil. He 

is in partnership with the 

devil.” So Arnold Bennett, 

the novelist, declares, in the 

Woman’s Home Companion. 
Mr. Bennett is so impressed by the 
havoc created by sheer dullness that he 
devotes an entire article to the subject, 
warning us at the outset: “You must 
be sure that the man whom you charge 
with dullness is always dull before you 
condemn him to the category of perfect 
dullness.” In some cases, he adds, dull- 
ness may spring from timidity, or from 
modesty, or it may merely indicate that 
the dull individual has never been 
taught an elementary lesson of good 
manners. 

Mr. Bennett formulates his indict- 
ment of the dull man under three 
heads. In the first place, he says, a lull 
man has no sense of humor. He would 
not laugh even if he saw a bishop sit 
down on the bishop’s hat. He would 
simply think that it was a great wastc 
of hat, and that a bishop, or any other 
person, ought to examine the seat of a 
chair carefully before sitting down. 
But the absence of a sense of humor, 
Mr. Bennett concedes, is not alone a 
proof of perfect dullness. Sorne men 
without the sense of humor appeal to 
him as far from dull. St. Paul, for 
example. 

Again, a completely duli man has no 
play of fancy.. He never embroiders 
the heavy solidity of existence. “It 
never occurs to him that a bishop and 
a kitchen-maid are made akin by the 
wondrous institution of the apron, or 
that a hat may be an extinguisher, or 
that a chair is a quadruped, a throne, 
and an engineering device, as well as a 
piece of furniture.” Still, the absence 
of fancy is not alone, in Mr. Bennett’s 
estimation, a proof of dullness. “The 
German Emperor has apparently nei- 
ther humor nor fancy, but nobody 
could.ever complain that he was dull.” 

Thirdly, and lastly, a completely dull 
man has no imagination. He cannot 
put himself in some one else’s place. 
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light, and re-laying the very foundations 
of belief in him, might contribute to bring 
in a real third dispensation, so long pre- 
dicted yet so long delayed, and thus help 
to a true epoch by installing in the world 
the type of religion that can do some- 
thing to make such holocausts hence- 
forth impossible! Now Christianity sim- 
ply stands by and looks on aimless, help- 
less, paralyzed, convicted of failure to a 
degree that all the heresies in its history 
could not have caused. It mitigates suffer- 
ing by beneficent ministrations, but did 
nothing to prevent the Christian nations 
from flying at each other’s throats, and 
has been impotent in all its efforts to 
restore peace. Once it made and unmade 
wars. In this it has proven bankrupt, an 













WHY THE DULL MAN IS A BAD MAN 


He lacks “the most precious of all 
faculties” —the imaginative faculty. He 
is the Wordsworthian man to whom a 
primrose by the river’s brim is strictly 
a yellow primrose instead of being a 
miracle. 

All of which leads to the sentence 
with which this article opens. “And 
here,” Mr. Bennett says, “I am not in- 
sisting on the evil directly caused by 
dullness itself, tho that is by no means 
negligible.” He continues: 


“Dullness means boredom, not only for 
the dull man but for the companions of 
the dull man, and boredom is the mother 
of many ills—vices too numerous to 
name and uncountable other catastrophes. 
Hence, by his dullness alone the dull man 
is responsible for much infelicity, and is 
a distinct hindrance to the progress of 
civilization. 

“But what I wish to emphasize is the 
evil due to that lack of imagination whith 
is the origin of the dullness. The con- 
science of the dull man is never normally 
developed. How could it be? A highly 
important factor in the development of 
conscience is the imaginative realization 
of the possible or probable effects of a 
given act on other people. Conscience is 
very largely based on the social sense. It 
is shaped and invigorated by the exercize 
of putting yourself in the other man’s 
place. It cannot flourish without the help 
of imagination. And the dull man has no 
imagination. He does not possess the 
faculty of putting himself in the other 
man’s place. He is bound in by the mat- 
ter of fact of his own entity, and cannot 
emerge from it even for a few minutes in 
order theoretically to be somebody else. 
Therefore he is certain to blunder, to be 
unjust, and to be cruel. He cannot be 
charitable.” 


The excuse that the dull man sins by 
want of thought rather than with inten- 
tion, unconsciously rather than con- 
sciously, does not, as Mr. Bennett 
points out, lessen the evil. 


“Tf I get out of an automobile, and care- 
lessly bang the door of it behind me and 
catch your finger in the door (you having 
remained in the car), and leave it caught 






almost negligible factor, and we have in 
it as at present understood very little 
guarantee that the world may not at any 
time again relapse to the barbarism and 
paganism of even worse wars. The only 
possible religious safeguard against an- 
other such catastrophe is nothing less than 
a new Christianity. We must go back to 
the first principles and elemental forces 
of human nature, realize in a deeper sense 
that Bibles and religion arose out of it, 
and thus we must build up the latter 
again from its very foundations, but these 
foundations will and must be the true psy- 
chological Jesus Christ, gross, material 
misinterpretations of whom have made 
the church to-day a body almost without 
a soul.” 


there, your agony won't be less acute be- 
cause I, through not looking behind me 
either before or after I banged the door, 
am unaware of it. Nor will your resent- 
ment against me be any the less, either. 

“Simply, to say, ‘I never realized’ is not 
an entirely satisfactory excuse. People 
ought to realize. The habit of not real- 
izing grows faster than almost any other 
habit, and it is very comfortable, and it 
saves a lot of trouble—to one’s self. But 
it is to be condemned.” 


Yet, if a man is absolutely dull, if 
he is utterly without imagination, how 
can he put himself in the other man’s 
place? Is he not rather to be pitied 
than condemned? Mr. Bennett replies: 
“There is no such thing as the abso- 
lutely dull man, the man absolutely 
without imagination. Everybody has 
some gift of imagination; everybody 
can succeed in putting himself, to a 
certain extent, in the other man’s place. 
The gift can be cultivated, just like 
other gifts.” He concludes: 


“Many wives and many husbands, many 
parents and many children, set about to 
perfect themselves by practice in the seri- 
ous or the unimportant things that in- 
terest them—tennis, golf, music, bridge, 
foreign languages, memory, taste, business 
acumen—but there are not many who con- 
sciously and conscientiously cultivate their 
imagination, and their power of under- 
standing, and being just to other people 
by means of the imagination. And yet it 
is not such a difficult thing to do when 
you once realize that you are dull and are 
lacking in imagination. 

“Not many, when they are absent from 
the other person, take the trouble to fol- 
low his activities and difficulties in their 
own minds. Not many dwell in thought 
upon the temperaments of the people with 
whom they are in constant relationship, 
and bring those temperaments into the 
equation of their daily life. The majority 
of us are content to wait till the other 
people begin to talk of their problems, 
and even then we listen, if not inimically, 
uncomprehendingly. In fine, not many of 
us, not nearly enough of us, have per- 
ceived the daily uses of imagination as a 
promoter of justice, a source of felicity, 
and a destroyer of dullness.” 
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MOBILIZING THE ARTISTS OF AMERICA IN A 
DEMOCRATIC PAINT “CIRCUS” 


BSOLUTE democracy in art has 
finally been put to the test 
in this country. Under the 
auspices of the Society of 
Independent Artists, no less 

than 1,300 artists have been enabled to 
exhibit their work unimpeded by art 
juries and judges. In the Independent 
Exhibition held last month in_ the 
Grand Central Palace in New York, 
“two miles of art” were shown, sent 
from thirty-eight states of the Union. 
The 2,400 exhibits of this enormous 
“paint circus” were exposed upon an 
equal footing, under conditions of al- 
most chaotic freedom. Pictures and 
sculptures were shown according to the 
names of the artists—alphabetically. In 
this fashion a bedrock democracy was 
attained, a democracy, in the opinion 
of certain critics, too atomic to prove 
of any definite or tangible benefit 
either to the artist or the public. 

Overlooking this objection, the show 
of the Independents has inaugurated in 
America the great principle of freedom 
in art. Despite distracting public con- 
ditions the need of the public and of 
the artists for this type of exhibition 
seems clearly established. No less 
than ten similar annual shows, thinks 
Mr. Forbes Watson of the New York 
Evening Post, are necessary to deter- 
mine the educational results of the 
new movement. But certain benefits 
seem inevitable: 


“It is a test of the artists, for it gives 
them all a chance to show their work. 
They can no longer excuse themselves on 
the ground that the jury was unfair or 
- incapable, and whether their exhibition 
shall be swamped in mediocrity is a re- 
sponsibility resting directly on their own 
shoulders. With restricted means to pre- 
sent his work, it often happens that a 
painter will show something which he 
himself does not think much of because 
it is the only thing he has at the time, 
and he is afraid that another chance to 
exhibit may not occur soon. 

“But if a great independent exhibition 
opens annually there is no reason why 
an artist should ever show less than his 
best. There is also no reason why a 
man should show before he is ready to.” 


Democratic methods in art exhibi- 
tions are levelling, Mr. Watson notes 
further, and the Independent Exhibi- 
tion may be described as a gigantic 
filter, into which fine and rough 
material is thrown, but only the fine 


comes through. The levelling process 
of the alphabetical system seems to 
have flattened out much of the propa- 
ganda in art, and dissipated not a little 
of the adventitious strength of the new 
“isms.” 

The Independents’ show has also put 
the public to a test. It has, to some 
extent at any rate, taught the spectator 
to look at pictures with his own eyes, 
to establish his own values, to compare 
all the new artistic impulses which are 
now springing up, and to become cog- 
nizant of Art’s new fields and new 
orientations. On this point Mr. Wat- 
son remarks: 


“To see this exhibition properly people 
must use their minds and their eyes. They 
must bring energy to the seeing of it, for 
nothing is labeled. There is no guide to 
tell them, by prize tags or other popular 
systems, which are the pictures worth 
while and which are not. Here buried, if 
you like, in the midst of all those hopeful 
people who would like to be artists if they 
could be, are the works of the real cre- 
ative spirits. The point is to discover the 
good things. 

“Pictures individually are not at their 
best in these galleries. After seeing a 
great many of them in other places it has 
been discovered that not one of them looks 
better here than it did in the last place 
where it was shown. It would be folly to 
say that this same exhibition could not 
have been arranged to look more effective. 
That is the price which the exhibitors 
have paid for full and uncontaminated 
justice. 

“Certain pictures fight other pictures, as 
they would not have done had the walls 
been deliberately arranged. On the other 
hand, each picture is obliged to stand on 
its own feet, and cannot appeal because 
of its school or kind. For those whose 
interest is serious enough to overlook 
points on which it would be only too easy 
to hang adverse arguments, and to seek 
out that which is positive, there is much 
to learn.” 


A more conservative critic, Royal 
Cortissoz, of the New York Tribune, 
points out the dangers of mixing 
democracy and art. Freedom is a 
doubtful blessing when put to the prag- 
matic test, he feels, no matter how 
eloquent the “principles” of the Inde- 
pendents may sound on paper. What- 
ever service the society may have 
aimed at performing for American art, 
this critic asserts, has for the most part 
been sorely invalidated. From the ex- 
hibition at the Grand Central Palace, 


Mr. Cortissoz carries away this most 
unhappy impression: 


“Discord reigns. It is as tho a delirious 
paperhanger were to cut his stock into 
eight-foot strips, mix them together and 
then paste them on the wall, one by on 
just as they came to hand. The resu 
might be papery, but it would hardly be 
decoration. There is scarce a good pic- 
ture in this exhibition which is not 
smothered by its neighbors. This is dis- 
concerting enough, but it is not the sad- 
dest part of the story. That comes when 
you go through the 2,000 and odd, looking 
for the good pictures with scrupulous 
care, and at the end of the job find them 
comparatively so few in number as to be 
almost negligible. If the rest were only 
bad pictures, pictures so bad as to be 
amusing! But the tragic thing about this 
show is its dulness, its furlongs and fur- 
longs of incurably banal, mediocre canvas. 
The charm of the armory enterprize was 
that it supplied some irritating sensations. 
On this occasion one is only bored, bored 
almost to tears.” 


t 
| 
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More optimistic, more farseeing, and 
certainly more in the spirit of American 
democracy, we feel, is the view of the 
Times critic. This exhibition, we read, 
truly represents American art as it is 
today,—‘‘a huge patchwork of dis- 
parate influences, most of which are 
contributed from sources of high ac- 
complishment and creative energy dis- 
torted and pitifully weakened in the 
course of transmission.” 


“If one could not feel that out of the 
hodge-podge of imitative painting and 
sculpture, mingled with a small propor- 
tion of sincere experiment and expression, 
the spirit of American idealism was hard 
at work weaving a more unitied fabric of 
color and texture in which to clothe the 
emotions of our indivisible nation, the In- 
dependent Exhibition would be a sad 
affair. In the light of this conviction, 
however, it is possible to see it as a palet 
set with unrelated colors that will get 
themselves made into a picture in time. . . . 

“You can be amused and you can be 
instructed in this big and formless crowd 
of exhibits, but you must do your own 
work, find what you like, and, what is 
better fun still, what you hate. If you go 
several times you will find little new 
opinions forming themselves in your 
mind.” 

The most serious objection made is 
to the alphabetical system of hanging 
pictures. This system, in the opinion 
of a sympathetic critic, Henry McBride 
of the New York Sun, has proved to be 
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lacking in justice to the exhibitors and 
puzzling to the uninitiated public. The 
Society of Independent Artists has 
justified its brief existence; but this 
initial mistake, Mr. McBride declares, 
must not be repeated in exhibitions of 
the future. ; 


“To compare the tendencies of the times 
as set forth in the show, would be im- 
possible; or at least it would be impossible 
to make one’s points with the public. The 
confusion of the hanging, thanks to the 
alphabetical system which is supposed to 
be so fair, is such that serious and earnest 
works are completely swamped by the sen- 
sational exhibits. 
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“Specialists who go carefully through 
the rooms will be able, doubtless, to sepa- 
rate wheat from chaff, but it must always 
be remembered that great art exhibitions 
are not arranged for specialists but for 
the public. And very few specialists are 
clairvoyant enough to offset in their minds 
the disorganizing effect of bad hangings. 
I have seen even such great canvases 
as the ‘Maids of Honor,’ by Velasquez, 
and the ‘Military Execution,’ by Goya, 
both of which are in the Prado, lose a 
great share of effectiveness by being badly 
placed. 

“In the present exhibition there are 
many paintings and sculptures which have 
already been seen in other galleries, and 
as a rule the better the work of art the 





more it loses to the haphazard surround- 
ings. The response of so many artists 
from all over the country to the invitation 
of the Independents is sufficient warrant 
for the existence of the society, but its 
success with the public will, I am sure, 
depend upon this question of hanging. 

“T very much fear that the average citi- 
zen who goes to the show will come away 
without any recollection of having seen 
Weber’s ‘Women in Tents,’ Derain’s 
‘Head,’ Signac’s ‘Pont Neuf,’ Demuth’s 
‘Acrobats,’ De Vlaminck’s ‘Port,’ Hartley’s 
‘Movement No. 7’ and Picasso’s ‘Portrait,’ 
and hence will have failed to realize that 
the essential idea of the Independent ex- 
hibition is not so much a picture market 
as an arena for new ideas.” 






JOSEPH CONRAD’S COUNTERPART OF COLERIDGE’S 
“ANCIENT MARINER” 


HAUNTED ship, becalmed 

in the tropics, “as idle as a 

painted ship upon a painted 

ocean”—this is the fearful 

theme selected by Joseph 
Conrad for his new novel, “The 
Shadow Line: A Confession,” which 
has just been published by Doubleday 
Page and Company. It places Mr. 
Conrad, according to the critic of the 
London Nation, indisputably among the 
“great masters ’’— great in the anti- 
quated sense of the word. “Criticism 
is so delivered over to indiscriminate 
praise,’ this reviewer asserts, “that 
when a genuine master of literature 
swims into our ken there is nothing 
left but to repeat more hoarsely and 
more stridently the appreciations we 
have devoted to not a few of his con- 
temporaries.” In his new book, we 
learn, Conrad has presented a new ver- 
sion of Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner.” 
His hero is a young offictr in the mer- 
cantile marine, who, in a languorous 
Eastern port, weary of the sea, throws 
up his job. He is rash, dissatisfied, 
bored, suffering from that “green-sick- 
ness’ which marks the passing from 
youth to maturity. Then the oppor- 
tunity to command a vessel—the na- 
tive ambition of every son of the sea— 
presents itself. A master of a British 
ship has died at Bangkok. A competent 
man is needed. It is the chance of a 
lifetime. He shakes off his lethargy. 
Then the thin indefinable atmosphere 
of mystery begins to gather. Mr. 
Conrad’s elfin power to mingle the 
natural and the supernatural is de- 
scribed by Arthur Waugh in the Lon- 
don Outlook: 


“The impression forms itself in vague 
and shadowy outline, imperceptible in its 
deepening, until at last the whole air is 
full of menace. The ship looks comely 
enough, when her new captain first sees 
her in the morning light, ‘a creature of 
high breed, an Arab steed in a string of 
cart-horses.. When he steps on board 


her, all is trim and shining; the brasses. 
gleam; the sunlight plays upon a hundred 
flashing points. Yet in the very inheri- 
tance of his proud possession there flits a 
sudden cloud across the brain. Something 
is wrong: the air of the ship is heavy 
with suggestion; and the secret suddenly 
takes form in the watching, suffering, 
malignant eyes of the chief mate. The 
truth is that the ship is haunted, for those 
who have sailed on her before, by the 
spirit of the dead captain, who lies, many 
fathoms below the oily sea, in 8° 20” of 
latitude, and who, before he died, cursed 
his ship, and all that were on her, with 
the dying prayer that she might never 
come into port. 

“Slowly, insidiously, with the gliding 
motion of a snake, the terror of this dead 
man’s influence closes round the vessel. 
They get her out beyond the bar, and 
then the hot calm settles down upon her 
and nothing will move her. The sea con- 
spires with the dead; Nature and the 
supernatural join in an unholy compact; 
disease attacks the crew, and the quinine 
bottles in the medicine chest are found 
to be full of rubbish. There is no means 
of combating the mortal sickness, and the 
chief mate, who was responsible for his 
captain’s burial, begins to go mad under 
the feverish conviction that, if one of the 
men dies, ‘the old man’ will have got 
above them, and they will all be damned 
of body and soul. 

“Against this crescent terror there is 
opposed only the will of the new cap- 
tain, who, having had no experience of 
the earlier horror, is immune from its 
withering power. The problem of the 
conflict centers here. Will the will of 
man be strong enough to live down the 
unclean influence? Destiny and human 
courage are at odds, and the sole support 
of the young captain in his battle with 
fate is a cheery, loyal steward, himself 
the victim of heart disease, who refuses 
to yield to the surrounding terror, and 
helps his skipper to keep going in the face 
of overwhelming obstacles. The skill with 
which the spectral grip of the dead man 
is kept hovering over the yard-arms of 
the fated vessel is simply inimitable.” 


The forces of Nature, in this in- 
stance symbolized by the sea, seem to 





conspire with the dead against the 
feeble forces of humanity. Conrad 
presents a wonderful series of cameos 
of those sweltering days and nights. 
Here are two: the first of the day, 
with its unchanging torturesome pros- 
pect; the second of night, with its 
black, shroudlike solitude: 


“Mysterious currents drifted us here 
and there, with a stealthy power made 
manifest by the changing vistas of the 
islands fringing the east shore of the 
Gulf. And there were winds too, fitful 
and deceitful. They raised hopes only to 
dash them into the bitterest disappoint- 
ment, promises of advance ending in lost 
ground, expiring in sighs, dying into 
dumb stillness in which the currents had 
it all their own way—their own inimical 
way.” 


. 


“The only spot of light in the ship at 
night was that of the compass-lamps, 
lighting up the faces of the succeeding 
helmsmen; for the rest we were lost in 
the darkness, I walking the poop and the 
men lying about the decks. They were 
all so reduced by sickness that no watches 
could be kept. Those who were able to 
walk remained all the time on duty, lying 
about in the shadows of the main deck, 
till my voice raised for an order would 
bring them to their enfeebled feet, a tot- 
tering little group, moving patiently about 
the ship, with hardly a murmur, a whisper 
amongst them all.” 


There is a characteristic Conrad 
touch, the Saturday Review notes, in 
the point that, once a captain, his 
young hero, who in the first part of 
the book is angry with Destiny, goes 
on “to stand up to his bad luck, to his 
mistakes, to his conscience, and all that 
sort of thing.’ The London Nation 
notes Conrad’s impersonal quality, 
“which suggests that Greek and brood- 
ing sense of fate that drives his best 
art forward as a steady wind bends 
the sails of his ships. And it is when 
that fate is sinister that the figures of 
his seamen in conflict with it assume 
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a tragic and heroic stature. That is the 
fine end of all impersonal art, and the 
failure to achieve it the limitation of 
mere personal art.” 


“All the events that happen upon the 
voyage, that is to say—the first mate’s 
obsession of his former captain's dark 
intent to destroy the ship, the gradual 
spreading of tropical fever to all the gal- 
lant crew, the constant trifling of the 
winds with the ship in deceptive breezes, 
the discovery and remorse of the captain 
that some noxious drug has been sub- 
stituted for the quinine, the heroic bear- 


MISINFORMATION 


ing of the steward, the descent of a dark- 
ness and silence at night upon the ship 
like the darkness of primeval chaos, the 
sick mate crawling up on deck to cast a 
last defiance at the dead skipper, the final 
exorcism of the spell and the sailing of 
the ship by the captain and the steward 
back to port—all these suggestions, ex- 
periences, and episodes might be ascribed 
equally to natural or supernatural causes. 
The artist reserves his judgment and we 
reserve ours. All we can feel and ex- 
press with assurance is the intolerable 
weight of evil suggestion, the atmosphere 
of malevolence as menacing and silent as 
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the darkness, ‘which came over me like 
a foretaste of annihilation.’ The whole 
thing is as far removed as possible from a 
vulgar occultism on the one hand and a 
mere dull concatenation of material im- 
pact upon the other. Such a power of in- 
voking the insubstantial is in itself a 
witchcraft of art, quite apart from the 
way it throws into relief the broad, fate- 
opposing, Sophoclean outlines of Ran- 
some, the steward, risking every hard- 
ship with heroic cheerfulness, and then, 
when the strain is removed, breaking 
into a piteous terror over his diseased 
heart.” 


THE NEW BRITANNICA AS A MONUMENT TO OUR 
CULTURAL COLONIALISM 


O those of us who aspire to an 
American culture, the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, which has_ re- 
cently been so widely adver- 

tised in this country, must be looked 
upon as a monument to England’s in- 
tellectual colonization of America. We 
shall suffer a complete intellectual and 
cultural provincialism if we tolerate 
the imposition of an unmixed British 
culture, through the medium of this en- 
cyclopedia. Such are two of the counts 
in Willard Huntington Wright’s chal- 
lenging indictment of the Britannica. 
Mr. Wright has bared what he consid- 
ers the glaring defects of the Britan- 
nica’s attitude toward the novel, the 
drama, poetry, painting, music, science, 
philosophy and religion. His detailed 
examination has convinced him that 
Americans are the victims of a super- 
stition which gives England a preem- 
inent place in the world of art and let- 
ters, and that the new encyclopedia is 
designed to support and increase this 
“Briticization” of our intellectual out- 
look. 

The influence of such a reference 
work, Mr. Wright believes, will tend to 
perpetuate the neglect of our better 
American writers and the praise of 
English mediocrities. Too long we 
have been guided by England’s opinion, 
notoriously provincial. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, asserts this critic, in 
a volume which he calls “Misinforming 
a Nation” (B. W. Huebsch), is in 
reality the most vicious and dangerous 
educational influence America could 
now undergo. Its articles, in all fields, 
we are told, distort the truth and dis- 
seminate false standards. In its treat- 
ment of the world’s progress, it pos- 
sesses neither universality of outlook 
nor freedom from prejudice. Unjust 
toward the achievements of other na- 
tions, the Britannica is especially un- 
fair to America. Mr. Wright’s indict- 
ment proceeds as follows: 

“The distinguishing feature of the En- 


cyclopedia Britannica is its petty national 
prejudice. This prejudice appears con- 


stantly and in many disguises through the 
Encyclopedia’s pages. It manifests itself 
in the most wanton carelessness in dealing 
with historical facts; in glaring inadequa- 
cies when discussing the accomplishments 
of nations other than England; in a host 
of inexcusable omissions of great men 
who do not happen to be blessed with 
English nationality; in venom and denun- 
ciation of viewpoints which do not happen 
to coincide with ‘English ways of think- 
ing’; and especially in neglect of Amer- 
ican endeavor. Furthermore, the Britan- 
nica shows unmistakable signs of haste or 
carelessness in preparation. Information 
is not always brought up to date. Com- 
mon proper names are inexcusably mis- 
spelled. Old errors remain uncorrected. 
Inaccuracies abound. Important subjects 
are ignored. And only in the field of 
English activity does there seem to be 
even an attempt at completeness. 

“The Encyclopedia Britannica, if ac- 
cepted unquestioningly throughout this 
country as an authoritative source of 
knowledge, would retard our intellectual 
development fully twenty years; for so 
one-sided is its information, so distorted 
are its opinions, so far removed is it from 
being an international and impartial refer- 
ence work, that not only does it give in- 
adequate advice on vital topics, but it 
positively creates false impressions. Sec- 
ond and third-rate Englishmen are given 
space and praise much greater than that 
accorded truly great men of other na- 
tions; and the eulogistic attention paid 
English endeavor in general is out of all 
proportion to its deserts.” 


The whole work, continues Mr. 
Wright, is narrow, parochial, opinion- 
ated, inadequate and insular. Taken in 
conjunction with the methods by which 
they have been foisted on the American 
public, Mr. Wright ruthlessly goes on, 
these books constitute one of the most 
subtle and malign dangers to our na- 
tional enlightenment and development 
which it has been our misfortune to 
possess—‘“for they bid fair to remain, 
in large measure, the source of Ameri- 
ca’s information for many years to 
come.” 

“The regrettable part of England’s in- 


tellectual intrigues in the United States is 
the subservient and docile acquiescence of 


Americans themselves. Either they are 
impervious to England's sneers and deaf 
to her insults, or else their snobbery is 
stronger than their self-respect. I have 
learned from Britishers themselves, dur- 
ing an extended residence in London, that 
not a little of their contempt for Amer- 
icans is due to our inordinate capacity for 
taking insults. Year after year English 
animus grows; and to-day it is the un- 
common thing to find an English publica- 
tion which, in discussing the United States 
and its culture, does not contain some af- 
front to our intelligence. 

“It is quite true, as the English insist, 
that we are painfully ignorant of Europe; 
but it must not be forgotten that the chief 
source of that ignorance is England her- 
self. And the Encyclopedia Britannica, if 
accepted as authoritative, will go far 
toward emphasizing and extending that 
ignorance. Furthermore, it will lessen 
even the meager esteem in which we now 
hold our own accomplishments and poten- 
tialities; for, as the following pages will 
show, the Britannica has persistently dis- 
criminated against all American endeavor, 
not only in the brevity of the articles and 
biographies relating to this country and 
in the omissions of :‘many of our leading 
artists and scientists, but in the bibliog- 
raphies as well. And it must be remem- 
bered that broad and unprejudiced bibli- 
ographies are essential to any worthy en- 
cyclopedia; they are the key to the entire 
tone of the work. The conspicuous ab- 
sence of many high American authorities, 
and the inclusion of numerous reactionary 
and often dubious English authorities, 
sum up the Britannica’s attitude.” 


Mr. Wright reinforces his indictment 
against the great reference work with 
a list of 200 striking omissions of 
names which, he ciaims, stand “in the 
foreground of modern culture.”. “Their 
omission,” he asserts, “is nothing short 
of preposterous, and can be accounted 
for only on the grounds of ignorance 
or prejudice.” 

Among these 200 omissions, we note 
the names of celebrities in various 
fields. Among the neglected Ameri- 
cans are Clyde Fitch, Ambrose Bierce, 
Winston Churchill, Richard Hovey, 
Bronson Howard, James Huneker, 


William Vaughan Moody, David Gra- 
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ham Phillips, George Santayana, Au- 
gustus Thomas, Edith Wharton, Owen 
Wister, Mary Cassatt, Robert Henri; 
in music-—Frederick Converse, Arthur 
Foote, Horatio Parker, Edgar Stillman 
Kelly; in science and invention — Lu- 
ther Burbank, Simon Flexner, Jacques 
Loeb, Percival Lowell, Orville Wright, 
Wilbur Wright; in psychology and 
philosophy—John Dewey, G. Stanley 
Hall, Josiah Royce, and others. Prom- 
inent European figures omitted are 
even more shocking to Mr. Wright. 
Among them are Remy de Gourmont, 
Henri Bergson, Sigmund Freud, Ce- 
zanne, Lady Gregory, Andreyev, Ro- 


AN AMERICAN 


RECENT retrospective ex- 
hibition of the paintings of 
Mary Cassatt has recalled to 
several metropolitan critics 
the high distinction of this 
American woman who left her home in 
Pittsburgh forty-two years ago to study 
art in Paris. She would be entitled to 
be named as our greatest American 
woman artist, were it not that Miss 
Cassatt has adopted France, and has 
taken a leading place among the pain- 
ters of the French Impressionist school. 
From girlhood she submitted her paint- 


main Rolland, Gauguin, Odilon Redon, 
Gustav Mahler, Charpentier, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Dr. Ehrlich, Metchnikov, 
Guyau, Jung, Lipps, and a long and 
formidable list. 

The flagrant inadequacies in the case 
of European art alone would form a 
sufficient basis for protest; but our 
most serious causes for protest, he re- 
iterates indignantly, are those which 
have to do with the encyclopedia’s 
neglect of our own country. Let us 
proclaim our declaration of intellectual 
independence: 


“It is absolutely necessary that this 
country throw off the yoke of England’s 





WOMAN’S UNIQUE 
IN MODERN ART 


ing to the highest possible tests, the 
judgment of the most gifted men of 
her time, Degas, Manet Renoir, for in- 
stance. Her art is essentially French. 
But in the remarkable career of this 
American girl there are certain ele- 
ments which are decidedly American. 
A critic in the N. Y. Evening Post 
writes: 


“A weaker person would have been 
swamped in such brilliant company, but 
Miss Cassatt’s greatest good fortune is 
her strong native character, which has 
kept her true to her own personal expres- 








Courtesy of Durand-Ruel 


READING IN THE GARDEN 
_. This canvas is a splendid example of Miss Cassatt’s mastery of 
light. Yet there is little in it, the critics find, to suggest that the 
artist was born in Pittsburgh—-so typically French is Mary Cassatt’s 


technique. 
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intellectual despotism before it can have 
a free field for an individual and national 
cultural evolution. America has already 
accomplished much. She has contributed 
many great figures to the world’s prog- 
ress. And she is teeming with tremen- 
dous and splendid possibilities. To-day 
she stands in need of no other nation’s 
paternal guidance. In view of her great 
powers, of her fine intellectual strength, 
of her wide imagination, of her already 
brilliant past, and of her boundless ex- 
alted future, such a work as the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica should be resented by 
every American to whom the welfare of 
his country is of foremost concern, and 
in whom there exists one atom of na- 
tional pride.” 


ACHIEVEMENT 


sion. Her dictum that the artist should 
be both modern and classic has often been 
repeated. She has responded both to the 
classics and the moderns, recognizing not 
sc much their differences as their essential 
underlying similarities. Her art is based 
on an unusually broad foundation of cul- 
tivation. Brilliant feats of surface paint- 
ing have no appeal for her. She has de- 
voted her long years of hard training to 
bigger tasks, to coordination of color and 
form, to sound drawing, to design and 
composition.” 


She possessed that power, we read 
further, to concentrate with-unflagging 


THE LITTLE GIRL AND HER LITTLE BLACK DOG 


brush. 


Essentially feminine in her preoccupation with delightful children 
Miss Cassatt has always been. Love and tenderness has gone into the 
making of this charming portrait, as well as a supreme mastery of the 
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energy until a problem was solved. 
There is nothing smart in her painting, 
but it is substantial. Looking at her 
work, one can understand that her mas- 
tery of medium is of a piece with those 
characteristics that made her brother, 
the late A. J. Cassatt, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. To quote fur- 
ther from the Evening Post: 


“One can learn the trick of smartness 
by application, but style is an attribute 
that comes only to those who can dis- 
tinguish between the sound and the super- 
ficial, whose aims never waver in the 
breeze of popular applause, whose natural 
gifts are enriched by deep cultivation and 
a self-imposed course of hard training. 
There is much thought in this work, a 
rare understanding of color in its con- 
structive sense, an abhorrence for sliding 
over the surface, for painting brilliant 
dresses that have no bodies in them, and 
there is the will to meet the problem that 
the artist has set out to meet.” 


Miss Cassatt was one of the very 
few Americans, as the N. Y. Sun 
notes, who did not sink into the posi- 
tion of being a mere spectator at the 
art show of Paris. She was practically 
adopted by the Impressionists, who 
initiated her into many Gallic secrets: 


“One of these secrets is the delightful 
chumminess that exists between French 
adults and children. I suppose that no- 
where in the world—with the possible ex- 
ception of Japan—do children have a bet- 
ter time than in France, and by conse- 
quence nowhere does one see more en- 
gaging tots, children who are quite un- 
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Courtesy of Durand-Ruel 


THE READING LESSON 
This picture is said to represent the art of Mary Cassatt at its high-water mark. The senti 
mental and human interest in no way detracts from the unique technical skill and the virtuosity 


in the handling of paint. 


ashamed to be children, free from care 
and self-consciousness, and always ready 
to be intensely absorbed in any entertain- 
ment that chances along. 

“The young mother amusing her baby 
with a toy is a very pretty little domestic 
interlude, and that it is but an interlude 
is incontestable, for baby, tho amiably ap- 
preciative of the efforts that are being put 
forth for her distraction, is so frightfully 





sleepy that it is merely a question of mo- 
ments when it shall be bed for hers. 
Then there is the ycung person taking 
her first reading lesson at her mother’s 
knee, immensely alive, immensely in ear- 
nest, and almost frightened at the impor- 
tance of the occasion. Both of these ba- 
bies are as unaware of the spectator as 
any that may be found in the canvases of 
Renoir.” 


REVELATIONS OF SHELLEY CONTAINED IN NEWLY- 


HE conception of Shelley fos- 
tered by his ablest biograph- 
ers, Edward Dowden and 
John Addington Symonds, is 
not changed, in any important 

respect, by the newly-discovered letters 
that have been published* under the 
editorship of Roger Ingpen, and that 
are attracting attention on both sides 
of the Atlantic. They illumine, never- 
theless, his early life and escapades, 
and they throw into sharp relief the 
contrast between Shelley the man and 
Shelley the poet. “Those of us who 
have nothing of the divine afflatus,” 
says a writer in the Boston Transcript, 
“can be grateful in our humbler way 
for so much as we can understand; 
and may say devoutly without pre- 
sumption that if the dark Ferrash had 
chosen in a preexistence to offer us 
the fame and fate of Shelley in one 
scale, and the life of the weary plow- 





* SHELLEY IN ENGLAND. New Facts and Let- 
ters from the Shelley-Whitton Papers. By Roger 
Ingpen. With lIilustrations and _ Facsimiles. 
Two vols. Houghton, Mifflin. 





FOUND LETTERS 


man of Gray’s ‘Elegy’ in another, we 
should choose the humbler lot without 
an instant’s hesitation. And yet the 
power and song of this bright aerial 
spirit are so enthralling, and the tangle 
of his woes and wrongs is so involved, 
that we shall never cease to be grate- 
ful for anything that helps us to set 
the balance true.” 

It seems that when William Whitton, 
the legal adviser of Shelley’s father 
and grandfather, died, he bequeathed to 
his successors, Withall and Withall, a 
package of papers and pamphlets that 
lay neglected for nearly a century. 
Charles Withall, going through his pa- 
pers recently, found a treasure-trove. 
There were twenty-nine of the poet’s 
letters, covering the years 1810 to 1818, 
the stormiest period of his stormy life; 
two from Lord Byron, bearing actively 
on his friend’s affairs; and a number 
of other letters written by Whitton and 
by members of the family group. All 
of these were turned over to Mr. Ing- 
pen, who had edited, several years ago, 


the letters of Shelley. He decided to 
utilize the material by retelling the 
story of Shelley’s early years, the por- 
tion of his life that he passed in Eng- 
land. 

The new letters rehearse at length 
Shelley’s quarrels with his father over 
family and money matters. They give 
details regarding Shelley's life at Ox- 
ford and his expulsion from the Uni- 
versity. We find that, for all his belief 
in free love, he called a minister and 
submitted to a religious ceremony in 
his marriage with Harriet Westbrook 
in Edinburgh. On two occasions She!- 
ley was arrested for debt. One of the 
arrests seems to have been inspired by 
his uncle, Captain Pilfold. The other 
was in 1812, when Shelley and his wife 
were living near Tremadoc, in Carnar- 
vonshire. The poet, with characteristic 
enthusiasm and unpracticality, had be- 
come interested in an embankment 
which was to be built to protect the 
town from destruction by the sea. Al- 
tho he was almost penniless, he headed 
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a subscription with the promise of a 
hundred pounds and set forth to can- 
vass the town for money with which to 
help the good work along. He assumed 
obligations that he was subsequently 
unable to meet, and he would have been 
imprisoned if a surgeon of the town 
had not come to his rescue. 

It appears that Shelley’s father ob- 
jected to Shelley’s studying for the 
Bar, but was anxious to make him a 
member of Parliament. A dinner was 
eyen arranged at which Shelley and the 
Duke of Norfolk were to discuss the 
matter. Shelley scoffed at the entire 
pian. A little later, we hear of the 
poet in Dublin, preaching revolution- 
ary doctrine and distributing an “Ad- 
dress to the Irish People” that he had 
written. “I stand,” he said, “at the 
balcony of our window, and watch till 
I see a man who looks likely; I throw 
a book to him.” Harriet, who saw 
mainly the comic side of the adventure, 
wrote to Elizabeth Hitchener: 





“I’m sure you would laugh were you 
to™see us give the pamphlets. We throw 
them out of the window, and give them 
to men that we pass in the streets. For 
myself, I am ready to die of laughter 
when it is done, and Percy looks so 
grave. Yesterday he put one into a 
woman’s hood and cloak. She knew 
nothing of it, and we passed her. I could 
hardly get on: my muscles were so 
irritated.” 


If the comedy of Mr. Ingpen’s narra- 
tive is supplied by incidents of this 
type, its tragedy appears in the account 
of Harriet Shelley’s suicide. The Lon- 
don Times, of December 12, 1816, con- 
tains the following: 


“On Tuesday, December 10th, a respec- 
table female far advanced in pregnancy 
was taken out of the Serpentine River 
and brought home to her residence in 
Queen Street, Brompton, having been 
missed for nearly six weeks. She had 
a valuable ring on her finger. A want 
of honor in her own conduct is sup- 
posed to have led to this fatal catastro- 
phe, her husband being abroad.” 


The reference to Harriet’s condition 
in this statement is not borne out by 
the evidence given at the inquest, the 
only illusion being that of her land- 
lady, whose words were: “She ap- 
peared in the family way.” Harriet 
was evidently known by the name of 
Smith at her lodgings, as she was so 
described at the inquest. 

Of the two Byron letters quoted, one 
was a moving appeal to Shelley’s 
father to assist Mary Shelley and her 
child after Shelley’s death. It reads, 
in part: 

“He is in his grave—he was your Son— 
and whatever his errors and opinions 
may have been—they were redeemed by 
many good and noble qualities. 

“Might I hope, Sir, that by casting an 
eye of kindness on his relict and her boy 
it would be a comfort to them—it would 
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one day be a comfort: to yourself, for 
if ever he had been so unfortunate as 
to offend you, they are innocent.” 


The father, after reading Byron’s 
letter, was inclined to make Mary a 
yearly allowance, but, under Mr. Whit- 
ton’s advice, offered, instead, to take 
care of her son if she would give him 
up and place him with “a person I 
shall approve.” This she declined to do. 

Mr. Ingpen apparently believes that 
Shelley joined a theatrical troupe, and 
he quotes Mr. Whitton as writing to 
Shelley’s father: “It was mentioned to 
me that Mr. P. B. Shelley was exhibit- 
ing himself on the Windsor stage in 
the character of Shakespeare’s plays 
under the figure of Cooks.” But this, as 
the London Spectator points out, is la- 
mentably vague. “We should very 
much like,” The Spectator says, “to 
know more. By comparison with the 
possibility of knowing how Shelley 
played a Shakespearean part, it is a 
matter of no concern to us to know 
that the poet was twice arrested for 
debt.” The same paper comments 
further: 


“If the relations of Timothy Shelley 
and his son and lawyer were not tinged 
with so much that is of the substance of 
human tragedy, it might be pronounced a 
most alluring comedy. You see the very 
borné country squire anxious to do the 
right thing, but puzzled and worried to 
distraction by the intellectual vagaries of 
the boy who was to bring immortality to 
the name of Shelley. You see the intel- 
lectual arrogance, and indeed the inso- 
lence, of the boy, who would not tolerate 
that old Timothy should ‘come the heavy 
father’ over him. You see the’ lawyer 
called in to mediate, and driving the boy 
into transports of rage at the stern and 
improving letters from the office at Cam- 
berwell. 

“When he eloped with Harriet West- 
brook he set up, as was already well 
known, an ill-considered domestic system 
which included his friend and biographer 
Hogg. When he was foolish enough to 
leave Hogg and Harriet alone together 
for days, the almost inevitable happened, 
and Hogg made love to the young wife. 
As tho that failure were not lesson 
enough, he afterwards consented to let his 
sister-in-law, Eliza Westbrook, live in his 
house, altho he hated her so much that he 
could hardly bear to look at her. This 
arrangement was probably the main cause 
of his leaving Harriet, tho Harriet, to be 
sure, was by that time inclined to live her 
own life, and can scarcely be represented 
as being inconsolable at being abandoned. 
Again, he imagined his friend Elizabeth 
Hitchener to be an angel of good counsel 
till he persuaded her to join his house- 
hold, and then conceived such an intense 
dislike for her that he had to pay her to 
go away. This idea that a married couple 
and a third person could live permanently 
together on a satisfactory plan was in it- 
self almost a delusion. And then his no- 
tion that he could abandon Harriet, go off 
to Switzerland with Mary Godwin and 
her sister, and gravely expect Harriet to 
go out to Switzerland and become one of 
















the party was perhaps the most curious 
mental contortion of all. Yet he wrote 
to Harriet proposing this without a sug- 
gestion of malice or conscious effrontery. 
In his letter to her he serenely described 
the country through which he had passed, 
as tho there were nothing disruptive in 
the letter! Such incidents as these prove 
that Shelley was beyond all the ordinary 
methods of domestic or paternal control. 
Yet the new letters reveal occasions when 
kindness and a sort of dim yearning 
welled up between father and son, and 
one thinks that an understanding might 
have been reached if the father had tried 
less strenuously to bind the son down to 
a formula.” 


The London Nation finds in Shelley 
qualities that appeal to its sense of the 
comic like the acts of a drunken man 
who fails to see the kerb or who walks 
into a wall. “He was indeed drunken 
with doctrine. He lived almost as 
much from doctrine as from passion. 
He pursued theories as a child chases 
butterflies.” The Nation continues: 


“Mr. Ingpen deserves enthusiastic praise 
for the untiring pursuit of facts which 
has enabled him to add an indispensable 
book to the Shelley library. We wish 
that, as he has to some extent followed 
the events of Shelley’s life until the end, 
he had filled in the details of the life 
abroad as well as the life in England. 
His book is an absorbing biography, but 
it remains of set purpose a biography 
with gaps. He writes, it should be added, 
in the spirit of a collector of facts rather 
than of a psychologist. One has to create 
one’s own portrait of Shelley out of the 
facts he has brought together. 

“One is amazed to find so devoted a 
student of Shelley —a student to whom 
every lover of literature is indebted for 
his edition of Shelley’s letters as well as 
for the present book—referring to Shelley 
again and again as ‘Bysshe.’ His family, 
it must be admitted, called him ‘Bysshe.’ 
But to us it seems that never was a more 
inappropriate name given to a poet who 
brought down music from heaven. At the 
same time, as we read his biography over 
again, we feel that it is possible that the 
two names do somehow express two in- 
congruous aspects of the man. In his life 
he was, to a great extent, Bysshe; in his 
poetry he was Shelley. Shelley wrote 
‘The Skylark’ and ‘Pan’ and ‘The West 
Wind.’ It was Bysshe who imagined that 
a fat old woman in a train had infected 
him with incurable elephantiasis. Mr. 
Ingpen quotes Peacock’s account of this 
characteristic illusion: 


“*He was continually on the watch for its 
symptoms; his legs were to swell to the size of 
an elephant’s, and his skin was to be crumpled 
over like goose-skin. He would draw the skin 
of his own hands, arms, and neck, very tight, 
and, if he discovered any deviation from smooth- 
ness, he would seize the person next to him and 
endeavor, by a corresponding pressure, to see if 
any corresponding deviation existed. He often 
startled young ladies in an evening party by this 
singular process, which was as instantaneous as 
a flash of lightning.’ 


Mr. Ingpen has wisely omitted nothing 
about Bysshe, however ludicrous. After 
reading a biography so unsparing in tragi- 
comic narrative, however, one has to read 
‘Prometheus’ again in order to recall that 
divine song of a freed spirit, the incarna- 
tion of which we call Shelley.” 
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T is in times of supreme emotion 
that Poetry comes into its own. 
In the rapture of love, in the first 
poignant sense of the loss of one 
superlatively dear, in the big mo- 
ments of self-sacrifice for a noble 
cause, in times of great spiritual exal- 
tation, the language of Poetry is the 
one language that seems adequate and 
fitting. 

Our country is being swept by a 
great emotion that gathers power as 
we gradually realize what it is that 
the President has called on us to do. 
Young men by the thousands are in 
these days placing their lives upon the 
altar of their country, in a supreme 
devotion to the cause of freedom and 
democracy. Some of our largest uni- 
versities suddenly find themselves al- 
most bereft of students in the class- 
rooms. Out of 3,300 men at Yale, 2,500 
were engaged in some sort of military 
duties a month ago, and Princeton and 
Harvard ‘and other schools show a 
similar zeal for service. The European 
war, that seemed so far away, has come 
close to us at last, and is snatching 
young men away from our firesides and 
our dormitories and our business offices. 
We have, most of us, rested easily in 
the thought that the war must be over 
before our own soldiers can get into the 
actual horrors of trench warfare. But 
as the desperate nature of the conflict 
comes more and more clearly into view 
that thought fails to reassure us. We 
ourselves must now face the possibility 
of bereaved homes and supreme sacri- 
fices. 

At such a time the real poets come 
very close to us and talk to us in a 
language that the heart understands. 
There will be little interest, in the near 
future, in poetic freaks and simulators 
of passion. It is a solemn time in the 
history of the world and the near- 
poets who rely upon mere cleverness 
are likely to have hard work in getting 
any attention from now on. 

Already the deeper notes are being 
sounded in the poems that appear in 
our periodicals. Here is a poem pub- 
lished some little time ago in Collier’s, 
that seems to fit the solemn mood of 
this hour: 


“HOLD ME TO MY COURSE, 
O PILOT.” 


By ELeAnor MELLEN. 


PRAY you hold me to my course, O 
Pilot of my soul; 
Already in the offing the sullen 
breakers roll. 
The lights that ought to guide me I 
know not how to read, 


Nor which are set as beacons, which lit 
by pirates’ greed. 

I know that some have altered that once 
were burning true. 

It rests with you, my Pilot, to bring me 
safely through. 


I took her clearance papers, I cast her 
moorings free, 

And turned my ship’s head boldly into 
the open sea. 

But now the tides have shifted, I know 
not how she stands, 

I know the sea boils hotly o’er treacher- 
ous, grasping sands. 

I see white teeth are gleaming beneath 
her very keel: 

Hold steady, O my Pilot, by compass and 
by wheel. 


Her freight is very precious: in it are 
women’s prayers, 

And in one piece of cargo the children 
have some shares. 

’Tween decks are stowed the yearnings 
of all the coming race 

That lift each generation to higher, 
freer place. 

While for this . priceless treasure the 
harpies lie in wait, 

On you is laid, my Pilot, the reckoning 
of her fate. 


Long since a man was bidden to lift his 
eyes and see 

An army on the hilltops, in glorious 
panoply. 

Perchance my ship is shielded and speeded 
on her way 

By high, angelic convoy in beauteous 
array, 

Her harbor waiting safely beyond the 
vision’s ken, 

Yet well known to my Pilot, who guides 
the souls of men. 


From the Bellman comes another 
poem of genuine feeling: 


A PRAYER IN TIME OF WAR. 


AMELIA JOSEPHINE Burr. 


GOD of battles, lift our hearts to 
O Thee! 


We had forgot, since Thou art 
Lord of life 

That Thou art Lord of strife; 

For we grew weary of the old stern ways. 

Our spirits fine and thin 

Winced at the name of sin— 

That was an ugly word of cruder days. 

We chose to learn and teach 

A gentler thought, a softer sounding 
speech. 

Heaven was a goal one could not help 
but win, 

And there was no more hell, 

Even on earth. We thought that to live 
well 

Was to live long and prosper, so we beat 


Our swords to plowshares for the golden 
wheat. 

From year to year we saw our wealth 
increase, 

And when amid all this content we saw 

Injustice in our land, we made a law— 

And this, we said, was Peace... 

While under our soft music was the roll 

Of Thy resistless drum, that bade us face 

The inevitable warfare of the soul. 

But in our comfortable world no place 

Was left for hate—even for hate of 
wrong. 

We would not make a discord in our 
song. 

God! how Thy trumpet blared 

Wild terror in our spirits unprepared! 

Was Thy blind world so sodden in its 
ease 

That Thou must write Thy warning on 
the sky 

In characters like these? 

That men may learn to live, must millions 


die? 

Then, comrades, to the battle! Where is 
peace? 

It was a dream that closed our drowsy 
eyes. 


While evil is, our struggle may not cease. 
Beyond the war that wakens us, there lies 
Another and a fiercer war—the fight 

Within our very souls, of wrong and 


right. 

When freedom’s flag for every nation 
flies, 

Then comes the Armageddon of each 
heart, 


Against the stealthy and insidious foes 

That every conscience knows. 

God grant us bravely each to do his part 

For justice, honor, truth and_brother- 
hood, 

Knowing, whate’er the cost, the fight is 
good. 

Not as to-day, with lives like wine out- 
poured 

In sacrifice, O Lord, 

But paying the true liberty’s dear price 

In living sacrifice. 

O God of battles, give us victory! 


The tremendous news from Russia 
has inspired the following from Col 
lier’s: 

RUSSIA. 


By Louis UNTERMEYER. 


UT of the night,ga cry— 
A red spark flickers and shakes. 


And blackness that could not die 
Trembles and breaks. 


Bright laughter scatters the dark; 
The torch of rebellion is hurled, 
And the flame that was less than a spark 
Lights up the world. 


The quickening fire is spread, 
A rushing and jubilant strife, 

To burn the obstinate dead 
And the living with Life! 
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There is nothing new, of course, 
from Richard Hovey, but the poem be- 
low is reprinted by the Congregation- 
alist and it sounds as tho it might have 
been written for this especial crisis. 
It was written in 1898 at the time of 
the Spanish-American war: 


AMERICAN DESTINY. 


By Ricuarp Hovey. 


O what new fates, my country, far 
And unforeseen of foe or friend, 
Beneath what unexpected star, 

Compelled to what unchosen end. 


Across the sea that knows no beach 
The Admiral of Nations guides 

Thy blind, obedient keels to reach 
The harbor where thy future rides! 


The guns that spoke at Lexington 
Knew not that God was planning then 
The trumpet word of Jefferson 
To bugle forth the rights of men. 


To them that wept and cursed Bull Run, 
What was it but despair and shame? 

Who saw behind the cloud the sun? 
Who knew that God was in the flame? 


Had not defeat upon defeat, 
Disaster on disaster come, 
The slave’s emancipated feet 
Had never marched behind the drum. 


There is a Hand that bends our deeds 
To mightier issues than we planned, 
Each son that triumphs, each that bleeds, 

My country, serves Its dark command. 


I do not know beneath what sky 

Nor on what seas shall be thy fate; 
I only know it shall be high, 

I only know it shall be great. 


A volume of poems by Odell Shepard 
is published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany under the title “A Lonely Flute.” 
Mr. Shepard confines himself to the 
traditional forms of verse; and a poet 
who does that nowadays gains a cer- 
tain distinction by that fact alone. 
There is no tour de force in “A Lonely 
Flute,” nothing that juts out in bold 
prominence. But the work is all good, 
the average is unusually high, and a 
number of poems—‘The Grave of 
Thoreau,” which we have already 
printed, for one—are not to be easily 
forgotten. Here gs another: 


THE SINGER’S QUEST. 


By Ope_t SHEPARD. 


a song, 
Dreaming of a melody, all my life 
long... 
The lilting tune that God sang to rock 
the tides asleep 
crooned above the cradled 
before they learned to creep. 


o been wandering, listening for a 


And stars 





The dreamer sees other visions now, 
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O, there was laughter in it and many a 
merry chime 

Before He had turned moralist, grown 
old before His time, 

And He was happy, trolling out His great 
blithe-hearted tune, 

Before He slung the little earth beneath 
the sun and moon. 


But I know that somewhere that song 
is rolling on, 

Like flutes along the midnight, 
trumpets in the dawn; 

It throbs across the sunset and stirs the 
poplar tree 

And rumbles in the long low thunder 
of the sea. 


like 


First-love sang me one note and heart- 
break taught me two, 

A child has told me three notes, and soon 
T'll know it through; 

And when I stand before the Throne I'll 
hum it low and sly, 

Watching for a great light of welcome 
in His eye... 


“Put a white raiment on him and a harp 
into his hand 

And golden sandals on his feet and tell 
the saints to stand 

A little farther off unless they wish to 
hear the truth, 

For this blessed lucky sinner is going to 
sing about my youth!” 


Clement Wood’s first volume of 
poems comes to us from the press of 
Laurence J. Gomme (2 E. 2gth St., 
New York), bearing the title “Glad of 
Earth.” Mr. Wood has in full measure 
the faults and excellencies of the new 
school. The note of revolt is never 
far away. He has an eye and an ear 
for the crashing dissonances of life as 
well as for its harmonies. He cares 
nothing for melody in verse, and beauty 
must have something elemental in it, a 
touch of savage passion, a hint of brute 
power, in order to inspire him. But he 
is stimulating. He has “punch.” He 
has poetic ideas, and he gets them to 
you, tho he takes a good many words 
sometimes to convey them. Here is a 
fairly characteristic poem: 


THE NIGHT-SHIFT. 
(The Builders of the Subway.) 


By CLEMENT Woop. 


While you are asleep, New York, 

While your blank walls look im- 
passively down, 

A silent army gnaws its way beneath you. 


S ILENTLY, secretly, 


There was a brain that dreamed of 
pulsing steel rails under you, 

Of hurtling cars shuttling their breathing 
cargoes , 

From your packed Bronx to your sea- 
lapped Battery; 

And a brain that schemed each tie and 
rivet of the dream. 













The schemer sleeps soundly, 
But the dream lashes on this silent army. 


No vision lights their way, 
Lightening their toil. 
Gray in the shrouding river-mists, 
Beneath the tiny haloes 
OF sickly yellow lights 
They burrow on.... 
Their backs’ straighten and _ stoop, 
straighten and stoop, unendingly; 
The keen pick-axes pierce silently the 
gray earth; 

The earth-wall loosens and crumbles be- 
fore them; 

Swiftly, with straining backs, they shovel 
it into the waiting cars; 

The cars are emptied—they gape again 
to be filled. ... 

Here is no joy of the worker eager to 
do his work, 

Here is no craftsman’s pride, no artist’s 
Gwe. .«.. 

Gnawing on through the night and the 
silence, 

Sullen and sombre, joyless and dreamless, 

They are lashed to their tasks 

By the searing whip .of that distant 
dream. 


They are gnawing their way beneath you, 
dumb city, 

Through the graves of countless buried 
New Yorks. . 

Here are skeletons of old houses, 

Sunken hand-beams, lovingly laid under 
friendly and forgotten suns; 

Sealed fire-places, ashy and chill; 

Filthy old cellars; wooden drain-pipes ;— 

A cemetery of dead days. 

Carelessly these bones are bared to the 
dark of night, 

Carelessly they are carted away... . 

The silent army gnaws on. 


A voice from far away: 

“Work while there is yet light, 

For the night cometh, when no man can 
work.” 

Here, in the night, 

The work goes on. 


The lone policeman idles by; 

A car drones past; 

The belated woman hurries on, 

Her fearful face shawled even from the 
night } 

Ragged Coat hangs for a long time 
watching the workers, 

Marveling at their dead eagerness, their 
lashed energy, 

Envying their gray lot; 

Then he stumbles on, 

And the still shroud of night draws 
closer. 


Now there is a sharp clatter, 

A turbulent shower of sounds; 

One pitiful mule, 

The only animal with spirit enough to 


rebel, 

Tears at his traces, backs wildly into the 
cart, 

Revolts passionately from his treadmill 
drudgery. ... 


The men work, unconcerned. ... 
Bleeding, with raw sides, 
He is lashed back to work. 


The silent army gnaws on. 








A striking poem in Contemporary 
Verse puts into words a vital experi- 
ence that we have never before seen 
so clearly expressed: 


A CHANGE SONG. 
By MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 


LIFE, what would you make o: me 
O That, turning, i may find no more 
A welcome at each friendiy door 
That once stood open wide to me? 
Dear hands still reach to meet with mine, 
And yet my heart is turned away; 
Dear ringing voices answer mine, 
And yet my spirit may not stay. 
And, gazing deep into old days, 
On faces whose dear lines I knew, 
Whose many-colored thoughts I guessed, 
I find I know not the old ways; 
Dear eyes are shadowed that I knew, 
And lips are silent that confessed 
With burden of bright words to me 
Out of their woe, their ectasy; 
Or speaking, they are quick and gay, 
With kindly will to warn or bless. 
Why can I never tear away 
The veils from the old friendliness? 


Mists rise on any sunny shore 

Hiding the river from the sea— 

And all the flowing of their souls 

Is hidden, by a mist, from me. 

The channel, that I know no more, 
Whence, to unfathomed oceans, rolls 
The current of my being, now 

Into the dark is turning me. 

Wraiths of old joy shift through the air, 
Wraiths of old pain that shudder and sigh, 
Wraiths of each outworn love and care 
Pluck at me as I pass them by. 

The old ways wind not where I go! 
The old friends share no dreams I know. 


It is not an original theme that Miss 
Widdemer handles in the poem below, 
that we take from the Century; but no 
one ever made the theme more poign- 
ant: 


“MARY, HELPER OF HEART- 
BREAK—” 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER. 


ELL, and if so it’s over, better 
it is for me; 
The lad was 


ever ae rover, 
loving and laughing free, 
Far too clever a lover not to be having 
still 
A lass in the town and a lass by the road 
and a lass by the farther hill— 
Love in the field and love on the path 
and love in the little glen. 
(Lad, will I never see you, never your 
face again?) 


Ay, if the thing is ending, now I’ll be 
getting rest, 

Saying my prayers, and bending down to 
be stilled and blessed. 

Never the saints are sending hope till 
your heart is sore 

For a laugh on the path and a voice by 
the gate and a step on the shealing 
floor— 

Grief on my ways and grief on my work 
and grief till the day is dim. 

(Lord, will I never hear it, never the 

sound of him?) 
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Sure if it’s through forever, better for 
me that’s wise, 

Never the hurt, and never tears in my 
aching eyes; 

No more the trouble ever to hide from 
my watching folk 

Beat of my heart at click of the latch and 
start if his name is spoke. 

Never the need to hide the sighs and the 
flushing thought and the fret, 

For aiter a while my heart wil! hush and 
my hungering hands forget 

Peace on my ways and peace in my step, 
and maybe my heart grown light. 

(Mary, helper of heartbreak, send him to 
me to-night!) 


Mr. Masters strikes a (for him) new 
note and strikes it very effectively in 
this from Reedy’s Mirror: 


MY LIGHT WITH YOURS. 


By Epcar Lee Masters. 


W JHEN the sea has devoured the 
ships 
And the spires and the towers 
Have gone back to the hills, 
And all the cities 
Are one with the plains again; 
And the beauty of bronze 
And the strength of steel 
Are blown over silent continents 
As the desert sand is blown— 
My dust with yours forever. 


When folly and wisdom are no more, 
And fire is no more, 

Because man is no more; 

When the dead world slowly spinning 
Drifts and falls through the void— 
My light with yours 

In the Light of Lights forever! 


It is a red-letter day when you find 
something winsome and tender in the 
Masses. We have found this: 


THE TEACHER SPEAKS. 


By FLoreNce Ripctey MAsTIN. 


HEY have passed and gone up the 
| windy hill 
And the room is dim and still . . . 
And four o’clock this afternoon 
Drifts in the pale white moon. 
Over the floor of dust and stains 
It makes soft, pearly lanes. 
And I sit in my chair and think, and 
think— 
Watching the great room shrink. 
The ghostly desks are facing me— 
Each one is facing me. , 
And I feel in the winter dusk the heart 
Of the old room touch my heart... 
Outside the pane, a tree sways back 
Like a-dwarf with a heavy pack, 
A pack of stars from the twilight hill— 
And the room is very still— 
The day has emptied my jeweled pack. 
It must brim ere they come back, 
Starry lads and girls who speak, 
Dreaming, so near my cheek. 
Ah! I must stea! from the sky each gem 
And fashion it bright for them; 
Else how shall I meet their morning eyes, 
Their eyes that are young and wise? 
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May the truce of which Mr. Mark- 
ham tells us in the Nautilus endure for 
at least half a century longer: 


A TRUCE WITH TIME. 
By Epwin MARKHAM. 


IME and I have a happy truce: 
He found at last it was no use 
To blunt his swinging scythe on 


me 
So he agrees to let me be. 


I am to speak no ill of Time, 

But wreathe his with 
rhyme, 

Proclaiming all the wondrous things 


brow frequent 


He has in store for clowns and kings 


But he, to keep his word of grace, 
Will pass me with averted face 

Will leave me, on the green, forsooth, 
Dancing with Love and Starry Youth 


Several good poems have been pub- 
lished on the death of Jack London. 
We have only room to reprint one of 
them. It is published in the New York 
Times. 

THE LAST TRAIL. 


By J. Corson MILLER. 


AY, it shall never be 
That sombre requiems are tolled 


for thee! 
But there shall be wild music from 

the shore 
Of flowering Wai-ki-ki; and when the 
door 
Morn 
Bay, 
Then let a rollicking fo’c’sle song 
Be lilted loud and long 
To cheer thee, comrade, on thy shadowy 

way. 


Of opens wide upon blue Frisco 


See! where, above the pines, snow-clouds 
are drifting 

And Nome’s white lights grow weary with 
the dawn. 

Hark thou the sledge-dog drivers, calling, 
calling, 

While Winter’s chains are falling. 

’Tis thee they mark, old comrade, thee 
they hail 

With “Musha! Musha!” down the Sitka 
Trail. 

But, hush!—the wind from off the Yu- 
kon’s shifting, 

And thou must hasten on! 


Thou wert, indeed, adventurous with life— 

Yea, life was but adventure keen for thee, 

Even as Ulysses on the moonless sea. 

Like Jason, too, thou sawest much of 
strife, 

Yet camest home at last, 

From all thy journeys vast, 

To domesticity. 


O King of proud adventure, fare thee 
well! 
Master of silver words, with taies to tell, 
May thou by day have hunter’s winey zest, 
And, by thy nightly campfire, happy rest, 
Whether through sun or rain or snow- 
lashed gale, 
On this which is for thee the last— 
The Unknown Trail. 
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SHAKESPEARE WAS NOT SO WEALTHY AS HAS 


VERY age has had its own 

conception of Shakespeare, but 

we of to-day are enjoying a 

nearer approach to the man 

and his associates than has 
been granted at any other time since 
his death. For nearly half a century 
there has been a saying that we should 
probably never learn anything more 
definite about the man Shakespeare, his 
colleags, his income and his dramatic 
rivals, than had been briefly recorded. 
It has been the achievement of Dr. and 
Mrs. Charles William Wallace, in years 
of research at the Public Record Office 
in London and elsewhere, to make new 
Shakespeare discoveries that dispel a 
great deal of the mystery surrounding 
the personality of the master poet and 
dramatist. 

This mystery is based largely upon 
ignorance, most of which “is the result 
of our own perverse inclination to sit 
and fiddle in the dark rather than walk 
in the sun.” Such is the opinion of 
Dr. Wallace, who has been telling the 
Shakespeare Society at the National 
Arts Club in New York that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, “we have more documen- 
tary evidence about Shakespeare than 
about any other dramatist of his time.” 
Said Dr. Wallace: 


“Prior to the researches of myself and 
my wife, there were just thirty-five con- 
temporary documents bearing his name, 
besides the references of contemporaries, 
entries of plays for publication and title 
pages. There is also a mass of documen- 
tary evidence on his family, associate ac- 
tors, neighbors, fellow-dramatists and the 
theaters, more or less contributive to his 
biography ‘ 

“In the documents and depositions we 
have located there is absolutely no room 
to doubt the authenticity of the man. We 
hear him talk, see him walk and are al- 
lowed to sit with him, to go with him on 
the street, to join company with him 
among neighbors and friends. These re- 
surrected documents give us a new sig- 
nature of Shakespeare, permit us to see 
him act, locate his London residence (at 
the corner of Silver and Monkwell 
Streets, now occupied by a public house 
and inn), enable us better to understand 
his knowledge of law, of foreign places, 
peoples and languages, suggest in a new 
way his religious toleration, associate him 
in London life with a_ collaborating 
dramatist, make us know him as un- 
mythical, living, real, and confirm him as 
being the author of the plays that bear 
his name.” 


Dr. Wallace has photographs of the 
documents in question, mainly of skins 
or parchments of various sizes, from 
strips an inch wide to great skins three 
feet wide and six feet long, and rolls 
of parchments sewed end to end a hun- 
dred to three hundred feet in length. 
Some of the writing is as fresh and 
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legible as it was the day it was written. 
Of the twenty-six documents he has 
found, nine mention Shakespeare by 
name, two merely refer to him, and one 
is his own deposition signed by his 
hand. His name occurs twenty-four 
times in them. 

The income Shakespeare derived 
from his interests in the Blackfriars 
and Globe theaters, possibly including 


royalties on his plays, presents itself in . 


many of the documents and is far from 
being as large, concludes this conserva- 
tive authority, as has been supposed. 
As a matter of fact, says Dr. Wallace, 
“Shakespeare’s share in the Black- 
friars, which originally cost him noth- 
ing except the yearly rent of £5 14s. 
3'%4d, was worth on the market about 
£100 and produced an income of ap- 


proximately a third to a half of that 
amount” (instead of £500 to £600 as 
others have estimated). ... As to his 
income from the Globe, “Witter (one of 
the partners whose interest in the the- 
ater was the same as Shakespeare’s) 
declares that his own income, previ- 
ously to the burning of the Globe in 
1613, was from £30 to £40 a year. This 
would not exceed from £240 to £320, or 
from $1,200 to $1,600 in the money of 
to-day.” In other words, it would ap- 
pear that Shakespeare enjoyed an in- 
come of some $2,000 to $2,400 a year 
from his interest in these two theaters, 
aside from any other source of revenue 
that he may have possessed and regard- 
ing which Dr. Wallace has not been 
able to discover any documentary evi- 
dence. 





“THE CAYUSE”—BY E. IRVING COQUSE 
This is one of half a dozen studies of Indian life by this artist, that made a notable group in the 
Members Sketch Exhibition at the National Arts Club. 


RHYME IN POETRY WAS OF IRISH ORIGIN 
AND PIONEER DEVELOPMENT 


T has been a matter of comment 
that Irish poets are not addicted 
to writing free verse. Apparently 
they never have been addicted to 
it. The vogue of vers libre is 

something that Ireland regards with 
complacency, but to which its minstrels 
stoutly refuse to surrender. Their cu- 
rious aversion, if not hostility, to poetry 
that is devoid of rhyme dates back to 
the early Middle Ages when Ireland 
was an independent nation and had 
“her own free will and way of ex- 
pression.” It ‘appears, in fact, that 
rhyme originated in Ireland and that 


its existence in literature is to be re- 
garded as one of the assets of the 
graphic arts inherited from the early 
Celts. Addressing the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts, at the National 
Arts Club, in New York, Dr. James J. 
Walsh recently reviewed the debts of 
the graphic arts to Ireland and made 
the interesting observation that, while 
all the other constituents of poetry, in- 
cluding meter, the regular use of the 
syllabic measure and the cesural pause, 
came from Asia, notably India, “rhyme 
is the invention of the Irish.” He 
added: 
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“This Celtic origin of rhyme was not 
surprising, since the world of music 
probably owes more to the Irish and to 
Ireland primarily than to any other people 
or country. Altogether some 15,000 Irish 
melodies have been collected. . . . It was 
Mozart who once said that he would have 
given all the music he ever wrote to be 
the author of the Preface, in the Mass, 
which is merely a succession of single 
notes, but with a marvelous expression of 
majesty about them. And Handel envied, 
of all men, the author of the air known 
as Robin Adair, supposedly a Scotch 
melody, but which is really the old Eileen 
of Irish music.” 


Dr. Walsh pointed out, as a curious 
fact, that “the most beautiful books 
ever printed were printed within a 
generation of the invention of the art,” 
while “the ugliest books came into the 
world shortly before the late William 
Morris restored book-making to the 
status of an art.” Moreover: 


“It was in Ireland that one of the ear- 
liest and most beautiful books on record 
was made—an illuminated Bible which 
Gerald the Welshman saw at Kildare St. 
Brigid's in the twelfth century. This 
Gerald was not inclined to praise anything 
that wasn’t Welsh, and he found many 
things to criticize in Ireland; but to him 
this book was ‘the result of angelic rather 
than human skill.’ Justification of his en- 
thusiasm is furnished by the celebrated 
Book of Kells, still in existence and 
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which dates back to the same period. The 
passion of the early Irish for perfection 
in the graphic arts is abundantly illustrat- 
ed by other marvelously illuminated vol- 
umes found in the libraries of the old 
monasteries at Bobbio, Milan and Turin, 
in Italy, at St. Gall, Metz, and elsewhere.” 





N. A. C. PATRIOTIC STAMP 


This stamp has been designed for the Na- 
tional Arts Club for the purpose of being placed 
on letters and on the backs of envelopes. It 
is sold at one cert each, and the proceeds are 
to be devoted to relieving the dependents of 
American artists who go to war. The figures 
are of a farmer and soidier supporting Colum- 
bia; and the design 1s 1m three colors, buff, gold 
and blue. Orders can be sent to the National 
Arts Club, Gramercy Park, New York. 


In the art of metal working the early 
Celts also attained exquisite profi- 
ciency, this well-known antiquarian has 
found, in “patterns of such cunning 
and delicacy as to rank in workman- 
ship with the Book of Kells.” 
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NATIONAL ARTS CLUB NOTES 


Nearly three hundred canvases were ex- 
hibited at the annual members sketch ex- 
hibition in the galleries of the National Arts 
Club during May. It was the most success- 
ful exhibition thus far given of the work of 
members. 

Noteworthy in the group class were six 
Indian studies by E. Irving Couse done in 
the best manner of this masterly interpreter 
of the vanishing race, in art. His “Cayuse,” 
reproduced on the opposite page, won spe- 


cial commendation. A feature of the exhi- 
bition this year was the large number ot 
“story-telling” pictures exhilited—pictures 
rich in dramatic value. Among the artist 
members represented by work of distinction 


were Everett L. Warner, Paul Cornoyer, 
William R. Derrick, Helen Turner, Hayley 
Lever, Ernest L. Ipsen, Jane Peter rson, J. W 
Fosdick, Frederick S. Lamb, Frank Bicknell 
and Charles C. Curran. 


The National Arts Club has be« 
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by the War Department as one of the mili 
tary recruiting stations during the operation 
of the selective draft system of obtaining 


officers and men for the army. 


Announcement will be made in the next 
issue of CuRRENT Opinion of the thre 
prize-winners in the patriotic competition 
for the best design of a model recording the 
distinguished service of some American sol 
dier or sailor; for the best American war 
poem, and for the best American war song 
submitted to the National Arts Club. 


Among other patriotic activities of the 
National Arts lub was a recent Open 
Table Talk at which Asst. Surgeon Wilham 
Seaman Bainbridge presided. Commodore 


A. V. Wadhams reviewed the hist ry of the 
modern American navy, and Medical Inspec- 
tor George A. Lung, U. S. N.. told of the 
historic China Relief Expedition in 1goo. 
Surgeon Charles M. Oman, of the army, in 
an illuminating address, emphasized the im- 
portance of medical preparedness to the 
army at the present time. 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


[Unless otherwise stated, articles are in May magazines. Any article listed below 


will be forwarded by us upon receipt of Ten Cents. 


Dept., Current Opinion, 63 W. 36th St, New York City.] 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM Bett. By B. C. For- 
bes. Character-sketch of the inventor of 
the telephone. Leslie’s (Apr. 19). 


AMERICAN OptimisM. By Leo Stern. Re- 
views the different stages in the nation’s 
intellectual development; discusses prag- 
matism, New Thought, etc. Seven Arts. 


BacpaD, THE Lost Goat or GERMAN AMBI- 
TION. By Willis J. Abbot. Describes the 
historic struggle for the highway to the 
East. Munsey’s. 


Bitty Sunpay, SaLresMan. By Francis 
Hackett. Criticizes the “practical” meth- 
ods used by the evangelist in his revivals. 
New Republic (Apr. 28). 

BritisH CeEnsorsHtp. By Eric Fisher 
Wood. Detailed description of organiza- 
tion of system and of its workings in 
actual practice. Ill. Sat. Eve. Post 
(Apr. 28 and May 5). 


Catcu1nc Up WitH Cuina. By Evangeline 
Cole. What American business firms are 
doing to establish greater trade relations 
in the Orient. World Outlook. 


DanrieL Wititarp Has A New Bic Jos. By 
Edward Hungerford. Intimate character 
study of the President of the B. & O. 
Railroad, who has been chosen by Presi- 
dent Wilson to organize industry for war. 
Ill. Everybody’s. 

Democracy Is A Bap War-Maker. By Lord 
Northcliffe. How we can learn from 
French and British mistakes. Ill. Sat. 
Eve. Post (Apr. 28). 

Europe AND Istam. By Herbert Adams 
Gibbons. Discusses the problems of the 
Califate and of the Devolution of Mo- 
hammedan Lands. Century. 

Foop PropL—EM IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 

By Judson C. Welliver. Tells how two 


great belligerent nations have used oppo- 
site methods in handling the pressing 
question of feeding their people. Mun- 
sey's. 

Four MiLtion Ci1t1zEN DEFENDERS. By 
George Creel. Gives detailed description 
of the advantages to be obtained from 
compulsory military service. Ill. Every- 
body's. 


FroM THE LAND OF THE —_— Deatu. Si- 
berian letters of Catharine Breshkovsky. 
Atlantic. 


Gotpen AGE oF PAINTING. By Kenyon Cox. 
Discusses the work of artists during the 
Renaissance. Ill, Scribner’s. 

Harvest oF THE NicHt. By John Mase- 
field. Describes the work of the Amer- 
ican Ambulance Field Service in France. 
Ill. Harper's. 


How InpustriaL Leavers Face THE War. 
By John A. Topping, Samuel Gompers, 
Winthrop L. Marvin, Edward N. Hurley 
and F. D. Underwood. Shows how 
capital and labor are cooperating with the 
government. World’s Work. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA AT War. By Syd- 
ney Brooks. Our point of view, as seen 
by a British writer. North American 
Review. 

In SEARCH OF THE AMERICAN Sout. By 
Joseph McCabe. England’s leading Ra- 
tionalist finds our men creative and light- 
hearted, and our women dominated by 
vague enthusiasm. Bookman. 

In Time or Nationat Hesitation. By John 
Dewey. Analysis of America’s psychology 
as she confronted war. Seven Arts. 

INDUSTRIAL AMERICANIZATION AND NATIONAL 
DerenseE. By Frances A. Kellor. Shows 
the urgent need for greater production by 
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cooperation between employer and em- 
ployee. North American Review. 

Is THE HOHENZOLLERN Dynasty Doomep? 
By William Roscoe Thayer. Prediction 
that the German people will rise up and 
overthrow their present form of govern- 
ment. North American Review. 


JAPAN AND THE U. S. By K. K. Kawakami. 
Discusses the causes of irritation between 
the two countries and how the questions 
at issue affect both. Al/antic. 


Japan’s ATTITUDE Towarp America. By EI- 
bert H. Gary, Chairman of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation. Exposition of Japan's de- 
sire and intention to maintain friendly 
relations with this country. Ill. Hearst’s. 


Jorrre AND Viviant. By Myron T. Her- 
rick, former American Ambassador to 
France. Character sketches of the two 
statesmen who represented France in the 
war council at Washington. Ill. Review 
of Reviews. 


LowERING THE HicuH Cost or Livinc. By 
Agnes C. Laut. How the producer and 
the consumer can be brought together. 
Collier's (Apr. 28). 

Mark Twain Letters. To William Dean 
Howells and _ others. Arranged, with 
comment, by Albert Bigelow Paine. III. 
Harper's. 

Mr. Batrovur 1n America. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Pres. of Columbia Univ. 
Character sketch. Ill. Review of Re- 
views, 

NaTIONAL INDEPENDENCE AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Bertrand Russell. Dis- 
cusses how the international spirit can be 
kindled without destroying the idea of na- 
tional integrity. Atlantic. 


Ovr Armies oF Foop Suppry. By Hugh 
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J. Hughes. Tells how the nation is pre- 
pared for the mobilization of its food- 
producing and distributing forces. Ill. 
Review of Reviews. 

Our Critics. By Van Wyck Brooks. A 
discussion of such writers as Paul Elmer 
More, Wm. Lyon Phelps, W. C. Brownell, 
G. E. Woodberry and others explaining 
their inadequacy in the light of new 
literary ideals. Seven Arts. 

Our Duty 1n THE Arr. By William Hard. 
Shows the importance of aeroplanes in 
war and the Allied Armies’ urgent need 
for a large number from the U. S. New 
Republic (Apr. 28). 

Our Future Imm™icraTion Poticy. By 
Frederick C. Howe, Commissioner of Im- 
migration at the Port of N. Y. Discusses 
our negative attitude toward the welfare 
of the immigrant. Harper’s. 

PZaTTSBURG AND CITIZENSHIP. By Major- 

General Leonard Wood. Discusses ad- 

vantages of the Plattsburg plan and what 

it means for the future of the nation. 

Century. 
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Prince Lvorr, LEADER OF THE ZEMSTVOS, 
By A. N. Sakhnovsky. Sketch of the 
statesman who organized the school in 
which Russians learned the art of self- 
government. II]. World's Work. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE STRATEGY OF THE AL- 
LIES. By Winston Spencer Churchill. 
Summarizes the progress made by the 
Allies in recent campaigns. Century. 


Ris—E oF Russian Democracy. By Samuel 
N. Harper. Study of the rapid growth of 
democracy from Alexander the Second to 
Nicholas the Second. Ill. World’s Work. 


Russtan Democracy aT Work. By Arthur 
Bullard. Shows how the desire to prose- 
cute an efficient war united army and 
zemstvos, and brought about the revolu- 
tion. Sat. Eve. Post (Apr. 21). 

Story OF THE SuN. By Frank M. O’Brien. 
Gives historical account of journalism in 
New York since the Sun was founded in 
1833. Munsey’s. 
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CAN 


GERMAN SUBMARINE? 


ALK of reducing England to 
starvation by blockade is absurd, 
in the opinion of economists and 

of industrial and agricultural experts 
who, shortly before the entrance of 
the United States into the war, made 
a searching investigation of the food 
supply and farming resources of the 
United Kingdom. Furthermore, we 
read, Germany does not hope to reduce 
Great Britain to starvation any more 
than the latter expects her blockade to 
accomplish the same thing in Germany. 
Each is convinced that, by compelling 
the other to produce her own food- 
stuffs, industry and transportation will 
be disorganized and the power of 
offense in the military sense be serious- 
ly or even fatally reduced. 

This, of course, is not the standpoint 
of the press headlines; it is not stated 
in the speeches of the chancellors; it 
cannot be convincingly used to bolster 
up home courage or be employed as 
a scare for the enemy; but it is none 
the less a fact, asserts Alonzo Engle- 
bert Taylor, who goes on to say, in the 
Saturday Evening Post, that “the value 
to the people of the United Kingdom 
of the early notice of submarine 
blockade cannot be measured. Had no- 
tice and operation of the present 
blockade been postponed until May 
first, cultivation of increased acreage 
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would have been out of the question 
for this season.” 

Under the circumstances, however, 
nearly six million acres of land former- 
ly in grass have been put under cultiva- 
tion and this practically insures, we 
read, an additional five million metric 
tons of grain, assuming that the normal 
yield of thirty bushels an acre is at- 
tained. This, the writer points out, 
need not be entirely in wheat, as used 
in the estimate; it may be partly in 
oats and barley, which “almost equal 
wheat in food value and can be used in 
part directly in the diet, in part mixed 
with wheat flour, as is being done in 
Germany, barley flour being especially 
so employed.” It is estimated that, in so 
far as four million workers have been 
required to cultivate 8,500,000 acres of 
grain land, in conjunction with the 
other work required by the livestock 
and all the other crops of the 46,700,000 
acres of hitherto cultivated land in the 
British Isles, less than half this num- 
ber could cultivate the additiona! 
acreage devoted to grain. It will re- 
quire intensive labor during six to 
eight weeks in the spring or fall for 
plowing and planting, and about a 
month in the fall for harvesting, 


threshing and storing. 
It has been generally supposed that 
British agriculture is greatly inferior 


ENGLAND BE STARVED OUT BY THE 


. 


to German. This writer makes it clear 
that tho the of 
agriculture is greater in Germany than 
in Great Britain, potential of 
wartime agriculture 1s 
greater in the United Kingdom than in 
Germany.” To illustrate: 


emeciency 


; 


se] 
tne o! 


expansion mn 


“The total surface of the United King- 
dom represents about 76,040,000 acres, of 
which over twenty millions are in Ireland. 
Nearly thirteen million acres are in moun- 
tain and heath, and three millions in 
woods. Of cultivated land, in the broad 
sense, there are some 46,740,000 acres. Of 
this, 27,350,000 acres are classed as pas- 
ture ; 8,200,000 are devoted to grain crops; 
4,000,000 to green root 
6,600,000 to clover and rotation 
Of the land classed as cultivated, about 
sixty-eight per cent. in Germany is under 
the plow; in the United Kingdom only 
thirty-one per cent. An average British 
farm of one hundred acres has nearly 
forty acres of hill grazing; an average 
German farm has only three acres. The 
acres that must be brought under cultiva- 
tion fore the production of grain must 
come from the 27,350,000 acres classed as 
pasture and the 6,600,000 devoted to cul- 
tivated grasses. Of the land devoted to 
pasture and grasses, about one-third is in 
Ireland. 

“In 1915 the cultivated acres of the 
United Kingdom were divided as follows: 
Wheat, 2,330,000 acres; barley, 1,523,000; 
oats, 4,160,000; pulses, 400,000; potatoes, 


and crops; and 


grasses, 





THEY ARE PLOWING BY NIGHT, AS WELL AS BY DAY, IN ENGLAND 


This photo was made on a large estate near Wendover, where men and especially women are working continuously to prepare the land for 


crops. 


OF The motor tractor and acetylene gas generator enables the farmer to run day and night shifts. 
utilized, no matter how historic, sacred or valuable. 


Every foot of land in England is being 
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CAN ENGLAND BE STARVED OUT BY THE 
GERMAN SUBMARINE? 
ALK of reducing England to would have been out of the question to German. This writer makes it clear 


starvation by blockade is absurd, 

in the opinion of economists and 
of industrial and agricultural experts 
who, shortly before the entrance of 
the United States into the war, made 
a searching investigation of the food 
supply and farming resources of the 
United Kingdom. Furthermore, we 
read, Germany does not hope to reduce 
Great Britain to starvation any more 
than the latter expects her blockade to 
accomplish the same thing in Germany. 
Each is convinced that, by compelling 
the other to produce her own food- 
stuffs, industry and transportation will 
be disorganized and the power of 
offense in the military sense be serious- 
ly or even fatally reduced. 

This, of course, is not the standpoint 
of the press headlines; it is not stated 
in the speeches of the chancellors; it 
cannot be convincingly used to bolster 
up home courage or be employed as 
a scare for the enemy; but it is none 
the less a fact, asserts Alonzo Engle- 
bert Taylor, who goes on to say, in the 
Saturday Evening Post, that “the value 
to the people of the United Kingdom 
of the early notice of submarine 
blockade cannot be measured. Had no- 
tice and operation of the present 
blockade been postponed until May 
first, cultivation of increased acreage 
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crops. 


for this season.” 

Under the circumstances, however, 
nearly six million acres of land former- 
ly in grass have been put under cultiva- 
tion and this practically insures, we 
read, an additional five million metric 
tons of grain, assuming that the normal 
yield of thirty bushels an acre is at- 
tained. This, the writer points out, 
need not be entirely in wheat, as used 
in the estimate; it may be partly in 
oats and barley, which “almost equal 
wheat in food value and can be used in 
part directly in the diet, in part mixed 
with wheat flour, as is being done in 
Germany, barley flour being especially 
so employed.” It is estimated that, in so 
far as four million workers have been 
required to cultivate 8,500,000 acres of 
grain land, in conjunction with the 
other work required by the livestock 
and all the other crops of the 46,700,000 
acres of hitherto cultivated land in the 
3ritish Isles, less than half this num- 
ber could cultivate the additional 
acreage devoted to grain. It will re- 
quire intensive labor during six to 
eight weeks in the spring or fall for 
plowing and planting, and about a 
month in the fall for harvesting, 


threshing and storing. 
It has been generally supposed that 
British agriculture is greatly inferior 


that tho the peacetime efficiency of 
agriculture is greater in Germany than 
in Great Britain, “the potential of 
wartime expansion in agriculture is 
greater in the United Kingdom than in 
Germany.” To illustrate: 


“The total surface of the United King- 
dom represents about 76,640,000 acres, of 
which over twenty millions are in Ireland. 
Nearly thirteen million acres are in moun- 
tain and heath, and three millions in 
woods. Of cultivated land, in the broad 
sense, there are some 46,740,000 acres. Of 
this, 27,350,000 acres are classed as pas- 
ture ; 8,200,000 are devoted to grain crops; 
4,000,000 to green and root crops; and 
6,600,000 to clover and rotation grasses, 
Of the land classed as cultivated, about 
sixty-eight per cent. in Germany is under 
the plow; in the United Kingdom only 
thirty-one per cent. An average British 
farm of one hundred acres has nearly 
forty acres of hill grazing; an average 
German farm has only three acres. The 
acres that must be brought under cultiva- 
tion fore the production of grain must 
come from the 27,350,000 acres classed as 
pasture and the 6,600,000 devoted to cul- 
tivated grasses. Of the land devoted to 
pasture and grasses, about one-third is in 
Ireland. 

“In 1915 the cultivated acres of the 
United Kingdom were divided as follows: 
Wheat, 2,330,000 acres; barley, 1,523,000; 
oats, 4,160,000; pulses, 400,000; potatoes, 








THEY ARE PLOWING BY NIGHT, AS WELL AS BY DAY, IN ENGLAND 
This photo was made on a large estate near Wendover, where men and especially women are working continuously to 
Of The motor tractor and acetylene gas generator enables the farmer to run day and night shifts. 
utilized, no matter how historic, sacred or valuable. 
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Every foot of land in England is being 
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1,201,000; fodder roots—turnips, swedes, 
mangolds, beets—2,115,000; and hay, 5,- 
231,000. The acreage devoted to wheat in 
1915 was four hundred thousand acres 
over that of peacetime. The yields of 
1915 were as follows, for the principal 
crops: Wheat, 73,000,000 bushels—thirty 
per cent. above the normal; oats, 178,500,- 
000 bushels—high ; barley, 46,800,000 bush- 
els—one-fourth below normal; pulses, 9,- 
850,000 bushels; potatoes, 7,550,000 tons; 
fodder roots, 34,130,000 tons; hay, 12,500,- 
000 tons. 

“In yield of grains per acre the British 
farmer was but slightly behind his Ger- 
man competitor. The yield of wheat was 
about the same in the two countries—32 
bushels an acre; in yield of barley the 
German farmer led—36 to 32; in yield of 
oats still more-—44 to 39. Potatoes yielded 
more per acre in Great Britain than in 
Germany—six tons to five. In yield of 
hay, however, the German farmer re- 
ceived 33 tons as against 23 an acre. As 
against this, however, is the fact that the 
pasture of Great Britain supplies feed 
throughout a longer season of the year.” 


It is easier to determine the domestic 
production of food units in Great 
Britain than in Germany because, we 
are informed, the agricultural class is 
smaller, and the preponderance of 
sheep over cattle and swine makes the 
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overlapping of subsistence for people 
and animals of lower importance. 
Says Mr. Taylor, in this, connection: 


“One great natural advantage enjoyed 
by the people of the United Kingdom lies 
in the fact that a large part of their do- 
mestic meat supply comes from sheep, 
which compete so little with man for food. 
The 28,200,000 sheep will yield their meat 
with very little outlay of feeding stuffs 
that could serve as human food. All in 
all, the situation in the livestock of the 
United Kingdom is one essentially favor- 
able to sustaining a blockade, just as 
in Germany it was naturally unfavor- 
able. ... 

“The pig is the natural competitor of 
man for food, since potatoes, maize and 
barley are the principal foods used in 
fattening swine. It was the swine of 
Germany that robbed her people of fifteen 
million tons of potatoes during the first 
two years of the war. There will be 
little temptation in Great Britain to feed 
to swine foods fit for human consump- 
tion. 

“Treland has over 4,800,000 of the cattle, 
which are there naturally fed largely on 
roughage. Ireland has one-third of the 
swine; and, as the relations of the Irish 
peasant to his swine are quite comparable 
to the relations of the German peasant to 
his swine, some feeding of grain and 





WHY AMERICA SHOULD DEVELOP GREATER RICE FIELDS 





potatoes to swine in excess of the normal 
may be expected in Ireland.” 


In view of the fact that six million 
acres of grazing and park land have 
been or will be turned under the plow 
this year, will the remaining lands 
be able to sustain the normal number 
of domesticated animals? The writer 
answers in the affirmative, pointing out 
that the number of horses alone has 
been greatly depleted by the war. The 
average life of a horse at the front is 
seven days. Consequently, plowing and 
preparation for seeding must be done 
with machinery, operated by tractors. 
The tractors work the entire twenty- 
four hours and do the maximum of 
work with the minimum of men. 
Knowing as early as February first 
how much soil must be cultivated, the 
authorities, we read, have had sufficient, 
if not overabundant, time to manufac- 
ture or import the needed tractors. The 
writer concludes that, tho Germany 
raised eighty-five per cent. of her 
foodstuffs and imported but fifteen, 
while the United Kingdom raised not 
over forty per cent. and imported sixty, 
yet the British Isles are naturally in 
a better position to withstand a food 
blockade than was Germany. 


TO SOLVE THE FOOD PROBLEM 


ICE from a million green, flooded 
R acres in Louisiana, California, 

Texas and Arkansas, is knocking 
at the door of the American dining- 
room. Thus far the door has been 
opened but part way to admit this 
great and growing staple. We still 
think lightly of rice as something to 
put in pudding—a desgert, not a vege- 
table. Consequently the annual con- 
sumption of rice per person in the 
United States has never exceeded six 
pounds, and that six pounds, at eight 
cents a pound, is just as cheap to-day 
as it was before there came any war to 
send the cost of things scooting sky- 
ward. 

By contrast, Europe consumes five 
times as much rice as we do, and in the 
densely populated Orient, where meat 
production has practically ceased, a 
man eats as much as 250 pounds of 
rice a year. The fifty million people 
of the British Isles, according to Rob- 
ert C. Wilson, writing in The Nation’s 
Business, were eating more than 750,- 
000,000 pounds of rice a year before 
the war, and Germany annually im- 
ported more than a billion pounds, 
whereas the United States, with a hun- 
dred million population, eats only about 
600,000,000 pounds. We read that the 
American crop last year amounted to 
9,600,000 bags of about four bushels 
each, grown on 867,672 acres of land, 


and that this crop can be increased ten- 
fold without cutting down the acreage 
of corn, wheat or any other cereal. 
Land available for rice-growing is good 
for little else. 

How the rice pioneers of Louisiana 
and Texas conquered the region, lift- 
ing veritable rivers out of their courses 
by machine power, creating with their 
canals a broad, new Venice, is one of 
the thost inspiring stories of modern 
agriculture. The agricultural science 
of those pioneers not only poured the 
bayous upon the rice fields -but it de- 
veloped a new type of rice culture on 
a large scale, a method used nowhere 
else on earth. We read: 


“The land was flat from horizon to 
horizon, but uplifted from 15 to 40 feet 
above the sea level. Through its alluvial 
soil the rivers had cut deep, abrupt val- 
leys, until they had burrowed down almost 
to sea level and their flow had almost 
ceased, the water becoming stagnant. The 
pioneers realized that some sort of pump- 
ing system was required. They experi- 
mented first with pumps built on the prin- 
ciple of the Archimedian screw. From 
this crude beginning have been developed 
great centrifugal pumps which pick up 
65,000 gallons of water per minute, lifting 
it from 15 to 35 feet. 

“The artificial rivers, some of them 125 
feet wide and 9 feet deep, fed by these 
pumps, have been set by human ingenu- 
ity upon the very surface of the prairie, 


held between banks heaped up by modern 
ditching machinery. This type of canal- 
ization was necessary in the flat country 
so that the canal water might flow by 
gravitation upon the adjoining fields. The 
canal and pumping systems are largely in 
the hands of independent companies 
which sell the water at the annual rate of 
$6 per acre. 

“The Gulf Coast growers have been 
equally ingenious in improving the method 
of cultivation. The rice is seeded in dry 
fields by machinery, sprouted without ir- 
rigation, and given its first growth with- 
out other moisture than rain. When the 
plants are a few inches high, the water is 
let into the fields an inch at a time, so as 
never to submerge the growing grain, un- 
til the final depth of six or eight inches is 
reached. In this shallow flooding the 
crop grows to maturity. When the heads 
are ripe the fields are drained; and as 
soon as the ground is firm the harvesting 
machinery, reapers and threshers, go upon 
the land as in the wheat country. 

“The grain comes from the threshing 
machinery as paddy rice—rice still in the 
brown, outer husks. A further milling 
process removes the husks, delivering a 
product known as brown rice, which is 
cheap, palatable and wholesome. The 
market, however, demands white, polished 
rice; and the final milling process puts it 
in this condition.” 


It appears that the more recent de- 
velopment of rice culture in California 
is the singie-handed achievement of 
the Department of Agriculture. Eight 
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IT LOOKS LIKE WHEAT, BUT THIS IS A HARVEST SCENE IN A TEXAS RICE FIELD 


years ago the rice expert of the de- 
partment went out to the Sacramento 
Valley to look over some black adobe 
soil on Butte Creek, near Biggs, Cali- 
fornia, to discover whether it would 
grow rice. It would not grow anything 
else—profitably. Successive crops of 
wheat and barley had exhausted its 
fertility. 

His experiments were so successful 
that in 1912 the valley farmers put in 
1,400 acres of rice, maturing a crop 
worth $64,000. The industry leaped. 
During the past season 60,000 acres in 
the Sacramento Valley were in rice, 
and the crop sold for $4,500,000. And 
this is only the beginning. Available 
rice lands in California are sufficient in 
area, we are told, to produce many 
times the 55,000,000 pounds of rice con- 
sumed annually on the Pacific Coast. 
Moreover, there is plenty of water 
available for flooding the fields. 








The American rice crop last year was 38,400,- 
000 bushels grown on 867,672 acres of land in 
Louisiana, California, Texas, Arkansas and the 
Carolinas. This picture shows a flood-gate being 
opened to irrigate a thousand-acre field. 


The irrigation in California differs 
from that of the Gulf Coast in that the 
water is brought to the fields by grav- 
ity in canals which tap the streams 
at higher levels. In Arkansas, where 





there is a thriving rice region of 
118,000 acres, another type of irriga- 
tion is practised—flooding the fields di- 
rectly from deep wells. Says the 
writer in The Nation’s Business: 


“The efforts of the new rice industry 
are being directed to the end that Ameri- 
cans may adopt rice as a chief article of 
food, substituting it for other grains, po- 
tatoes and various starchy vegetables. Its 
food value is very high. Its present lack 
of popularity is probably because most 
American cooks do not know how to pre- 
pare it, serving it as a sticky mess, where- 
as it should be flaky and dry. It may 
seem paradoxical to state that rice would 
be even cheaper than it is if there were 
a greater steady demand for it. The rea- 
son is because the sale of it is uncertain 
Strengthen the demand, start rice moving 
across the counters, and the grocers will 
be willing to handle it on a narrower 
margin—will be forced to do so, in fact, 
by competition.” 


TO RESTORE THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE IS A 
STIMULATING BUT GIGANTIC TASK 


HE call of the country for ships 

to maintain trade relations be- 

.tween the United States and 
Europe is being answered with an en- 
thusiasm that promises shortly to re- 
store to the seas a merchant marine of 
the size and character that once made 
American shipping the pride of the 
new world and the wonder of the old. 
Almost overnight the country has 
started shipbuilding on a scale that 
will make us independent of all other 
nations for ocean-carrying facilities. 
Stimulus to the work is being given by 
General George W. Goethals as direc- 
tor of the government campaign for 
the construction of an immense fleet of 
wooden ships for war and commercial 
purposes. Also by the organization of 
the new United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, with a 
capital of $50,000,000. This sum of 
money will be only a starter, we are 
told. It is estimated that before the 
thousand or more wooden ships au- 


thorized by Congress are completed, 
the aggregate cost will have exceeded 
$225,000,000. General Goethals was 
picked to take charge of the gigantic 
undertaking, according to the Southern 
Lumberman, for three reasons—his ca- 
pacity, his German descent (as a testi- 
monial to the loyalty of American 
citizens of Teutonic extraction), and 
because he is considered the one man 
in the United States most offensive to 
Germany. The Prussian bureaucracy, 
it is explained, has never forgiven the 
man who built the Panama Canal when 
German experts declared it could not 
be accomplished. Regarding the ac- 
tivities of the government shipping 
board, the Southern Lumberman re- 
ports: 


“Details of contracts and other ar- 
rangement are not yet available, but the 
board has a list of two hundred or more 
plants that will join in carrying out the 
great program. At more than one ship- 
yard new ways are already under con- 





struction to be used for building wooden 
vessels. A Maine builder has told the 
shipping board that his State has at least 
thirty shipyards that could build two 
ships each at a time. Another builder has 
announced that he is prepared to launch 
eight wooden vessels every four months. 
A half-million-dollar corporation is being 
organized in Boston to undertake ship 
construction for the government, and it 
is reported that this corporation will take 
over all the old shipyards on the Merri- 
mac River. A new shipbuilding plant is 
to be located at Quantito, on the Poto- 
mac River, by a $3,000,000 concern. At 
Jacksonville, Florida, twelve wooden ships 
have been begun under recent contract 
for the government, it is understood here. 
Vice-Chairman Brent of the shipping 
board is back from the Pacific coast with 
news of big things there. Great Lake 
shipyards are anxious to get into the 
game. And so the story goes, from East- 
port, Maine, to Brownsville, Texas, and 
from San Diego, California, to Puget 
Sound. Even Alaska, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Panama, the Virgin 
Islands, and other outlying territories un- 
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der the American flag offer possibilities 
for the building of wooden ships. 
“Quickly built, light wooden ships of 
two thousand tons and upward are to 
make up the first fleet of merchantmen, 
and our entire shipbuilding facilities, now 
the greatest of any country in the world, 
have been enlisted in the work. Vessels 
for the shipping board will be rushed 
ahead of other ship construction. It is 
planned that the program shall produce 
3,000,000 tons of wooden shipping during 
the year, which is more shipping of all 


kinds than is now building in all the ship-’ 


yards of the world. For the first year 
production is expected to reach an aver- 
age of three ships per day.” 


General Goethals and his associates 
on the shipping board are convinced, 
we learn, that by building ships of only 
two to three thousand tons and forcing 
Germany to pay with a torpedo for 
each one sent to the bottom, not to 
mention the torpedoes that miss fire 
and sink, the United States can rapidly 
exhaust the resources of the submarine 
fleet. One hundred and fifty thousand 
men are required to carry out this ship- 
building program, or nearly ten times 
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the number hitherto employed in such 
work, 

Meanwhile shipping industries every- 
where are riding the highest wave of 
prosperity in their history. Cables to 
the N. Y. Times report that Japanese 
shipyards are taxed to the limit of their 
capacity. Orders from abroad are be- 
ing refused by Japanese shipbuilders 
whose yards will be working to ca- 
pacity on home business for the next 
two years. Builders in Japan, how- 
ever, are handicapped by lack of ma- 
terial, and it is an interesting fact 
that several new shipbuilding concerns 
there have for a year or more been 
buying practically all their material in 
this country. To quote a writer in the 
Times: 

“Purchase of foreign ships, especially 
Japanese, by American shipping interests, 
have been made at tremendously high 
prices. For instance, the Kaifuku Maru 
was built in 1892 and was sold in 1907 
for $43,798. It has recently been resold 
for $729,975, or at nearly 1,600 per cent. 
profit. The steamer Hercules, built in 
1903 and sold in 1904 for $156,928, has re- 
cently been resold for $1,265,160. The 





WHAT THE $7,000,000,000 GOVERNMENT LOAN MEANS TO 





Gozan Maru, built in 1898, brought in 
1913 $119,217, and has now changed hands 
at the remarkable price of $851,550. A 
very old boat, the Miaoulis, of 4,450 tons, 
built in 1893, was sold in 1905 for $72,- 
990; in 1907 it went for $75,420, and is 
now reported by Lloyd’s to have been 
considered a bargain at the sum of $576,- 
600. 

“Altho the keel of the first steel vessel 
was laid in Japan as late as 1890, the to- 
tal shipping tonnage of the country at the 
present time, including vessels registered 
in the colonies, is not less than 2,158,000 
gross tons. 

“The Chinese are also busy at their 
yards in Shanghai and Hongkong, altho 
badly handicapped likewise by scarcity of 
materials. One Hongkong company is at 
work on eight ocean freighters for Nor- 
wegian owners. Two more of a similar 
type will be started as soon as facilities 
will permit, and there are additional con- 
tracts for five others. 

“Gradually the American flag is return- 
ing to the Pacific. Much of the merchant 
tonnage now under construction in the 
United States, tho not intended for im- 
mediate use in the Pacific, may sooner or 
later be diverted to the Far Eastern 
trade.” 





BANKS AND BUSINESS MEN 


HO will buy the five billions of 

long-term bonds, represented 

in the great seven-billion-dol- 
lar government war loan, and what will 
be the effect on the banks, on invest- 
ments and on business conditions? It 
is, of course, understood that two bil- 
lions of the huge loan are in 3%4 per 
cent. short-term certificates of indebt- 
edness to be issued by the United 
States Treasury as needed in anticipa- 
tion of the revenue to be derived from 
war taxes. These taxes should be- 
come available long before all the cer- 
tificates are required to meet expenses, 
and of course it may not be necessary 
to float the entire issue. 

It is not desirable that any considera- 
ble part of the long-term bonds, which 
also bear 3% per cent. interest, should 
be lodged with the banks, and every 
effort is being made to place them with 
other institutional or private investors. 
To this end all the banking machinery 
of the country is being mobilized for 
the purpose of making the banks dis- 
tributors and not holders of the bonds. 
Heavy purchases of the bonds would 
tend directly toward inflation, and we 
are inflated enough already, says a 
writer in The Investment Weekly, who 
explains the danger of inflation and 
how it is to be avoided. 

The banks buy, for example, a bil- 
lion of bonds. The purchase does not 
reduce their “individual deposit” ac- 
counts. It is carried under the head 
of investments. The government gets 
the billion dollars and spends it for 


war supplies. The sellers of these sup- 
plies get the billion and deposit it in 
their banks. This swells individual 
deposits another billion, which en- 
courages another expansion of loans— 
loans have a habit of keeping step with 
deposits. But if the bonds are bought 
by individual investors, the money paid 
for them comes out of individual de- 
posits, thereby insuring both the banks 
and the business world against infla- 
tion. 

On the other hand, we are warned 
by this financial writer that the pur- 
chase of the great bulk of these bonds 
by individuals will bring other new 
financing pretty much to a standstill. 
He goes on to say: ° 


“Tf we spend our money on guns and 
in training armies we cannot spend it 
for bigger houses, better furniture, more 
books, pianos, phonographs, or pictures. 
3ut we shall not feel. this check on busi- 
ness activity now. We shail be just as 
busy making guns and other war supplies 
as we would be in peace times building 
houses and making furniture, books, 
pianos and so on. The difference is that 
we shall be paying for our present 
prosperity by mortgaging our property 
through the government and thereafter we 
shall have to pay the interest on the 
mortgage and also, doubtless, a part of 
the principal from year to year. 

“We always get confused in thinking 
this out. But the gist of it is that we 
are spending our time and labor in de- 
fending ourselves instead of in making 
necessities and luxuries for our own 
future use. Eventually, we are that much 
poorer. ... 


“Prospective heavy taxation will drive 
investors into these bonds who would not 
buy them for other motives. At the rate 
taxation, especially of the wealthy, has 
been progressing in recent years seems 
likely to progress for years to come, a 
3% per cent. absolutely tax-free United 
States bond is to be respectfully con- 
sidered even from the standpoint of 
yield. ... 

“An investor whose income is very large 
can therefore make quite a saving by sell- 
ing corporation bonds which yield him 
4 per cent. or 4% per cent. and buying 
the Government bonds; but the ordinary 
investor of small income saves only the 
personal property tax on his bonds, 
which in many cases it is to be feared 
he forgets to pay anyway. If, however, 
the income tax is raised and extended 
to persons of smaller incomes, the in- 
ducement to change corporation bonds 
into Government bonds will be greater.” 


Leading bankers estimate that two 
billions of the new bonds are about all 
that can be immediately absorbed by 
the country on a 3% per cent. basis. 
Not but that the country has the 
money, because the wealth of the 
United States equals that of Great 
Britain, Russia, France and Italy com- 
bined. Great Britain has already bor- 
rowed one-fourth of her national 
wealth. On that basis the United 
States, we read, should be able to bor- 
row $50,000,000,000 if necessary. To 
quote further: 


“Tf $2,000,000,000 of the bonds are 
placed at once, that represents about one- 
tenth of the total bank deposits of the 
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country. It is obvious that such a sum 
could not be withdrawn in a lump from 
the banks and transferred to the Trea- 
sury or even to any selected banking in- 
stitutions without an upheaval. Arrange- 
ments will have to be made for the 
gradual withdrawal of the money as 
needed. With the Federal Reserve Board 
at the helm these arrangements are in 
safe hands.” 


Nevertheless, we are cautioned, it is 
a delicate matter to handle the spend- 
ing of this immense sum, as well as the 
direct expenditures of our own govern- 
ment, in such a way as to avoid serious 
disturbance of business. Funds will 
have to be diverted from their present 
uses and turned into other channels, 
and labor also will have to be trans- 
ferred to new lines on an extensive 
scale. It is pointed out that the neces- 
sity of these readjustments is one of 
the reasons for the comparative weak- 
ness of the stock market since plans 
for our participation in the war began 
to take definite shape. 


A WAR BRIDE WHOSE STORY 
READS LIKE A ROMANCE 
OF ALADDIN 


VERYBODY who knows any- 
E, thing at all about high explosives 

knows that potash is an ingredi- 
ent of powder—particularly of the old- 
fashioned black powder still used in 
shrapnel. Moreover, the chief Ameri- 
can source from which potash is de- 
rived also holds acetone, which, in 
turn, is the chief solvent in the manu- 
facture of smokeless powder, used to- 
day by all the armies of the world. 
Without an assurance of potash and 
acetone in abundance within its own 
boundaries, the United States could ill 
afford to go to war. 

To-day, we are told by Edward 
Hungerford, writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post, the United States has 
this assurance, secured through the 
scientific development of one of the 
very largest of its war brides. It was 
sudden necessity that gave to us the 
very thing which we had been slowly 
and ineffectually groping for years. 
The war bride in this case had been 
given large contracts for smokeless 
powder and cordite, among other ex- 
plosives. Cordite is a British specialty. 
English gunners depend upon it prima- 
rily to smash the Hindenburg line. 
And the first thing England, on enter- 
ing the war, asked of America was 
whether she could fill a contract for 
two million pounds of the stuff. 

“Pass it up,” advised rivals of the 
concern that took the contract. “It 
will give you no end of trouble. It’s 
the most rigidly tested propellant in the 
world. It’s got to drive a sixteen- 
pound shell sixteen hundred and forty- 
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and for picnics, motor trips, hunting 
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UNIVERSAL Vacuum Carafe on his 
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VERSAL Trade Mark is the mark of merit—the symbol 
of worth. Lock for it whenever you have occasion to 
buy any vacuum vessel. 


On sale at all good stores 


Write to Dept. No. 2002 for Free 
Booklet 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


New Britain 
























UNIVERSAL 





Half Pint, $1.75 
No. 71 Pint, 2.00 
No. 72 Quart, 3.00 





Conn. 
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five feet a second or the British gov- 
ernment will reject the whole lot. 
Twelve feet a second off and you will 
have a hundred-thousand-pound batch 
turned back as waste.” 

On the other hand, the contract bade 
fair to become a $25,000,000 proposi- 
tion, and, we read, the company began 
experimenting, with the result that its 
sales manager sought out E. R. Stet- 
tinius, of the Morgans, who had the 
placing of the contract, and offered to 
deliver two million pounds of cordite 
within a certain time or forfeit a bond. 
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At that time the total production of 
acetone in this country had not ex- 
ceeded seven million pounds, and the 
contract in question would call for six 
hundred thousand pounds. Stettinius 
was skeptical, especially when the pow- 
der makers offered to develop a new 
method for making acetone and to 
draw their supply from a source hither- 
to unknown. Says Mr. Hungerford: 


“Conferences followed; the cable was 
put to work. It brought back from over- 
sea this astounding proposition: 

“We, also, need acetone from this un- 





Approaching Motherhood (alls 
For Strong Quiet Nerves 


As maternity approaches it is of 
the utmost importance that the 
expectant mother’s health and vi- 
tality should be built up to the 
highest point. In ordinary times, 
normal diet 
supplies suffi- 
cient nut ri- 
ment, but 
when called 
upon to bear 
this double 
burden she 
needs addi- 
tional nerve 

. and tissue- 
building ma- 
terial —nour- 
ishment that 

is not supplied by ordinary food— 
something that will build up her 
strength, quiet her nerves and 
prepare the way for happy, heal- 
thy motherhood. a 


Pabst Extract Supplies All the 
Needed Elements 


This rich, wholesome, liquid-food 
combines the 
nutritive and 
tonic proper- 
ties of malt 
and hops in 
palatable and 
predigested 
form. It is 
welcomed by 
the weakest 
stomach and 
quickly as- 
similated by 
the system. 
Also the digestive fluids are stimu- 
lated and a desire is created for the 
extra supply of food needed at this 
period. Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best” 
Tonic, gives strength to the mus- 
cles, revitalizes the blood, calms 
the nerves and induces sweet, re- 
freshing sleep. 
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Enables Nursing Mothers to Main- 
tain Their Normal Strength 








At no time does this palatable, 
predigested tonic-food and nutrient 
demonstrate its merits so striking- 
ly as when used by the nursing 
mother. It seems to act directly 
upon the lacteal glands—stimulat- 
ing and supporting them, and it 
furnishes 
nourishment 
in abundance 
for the little 
one. Pabst : 

Extract, The & 

“Best” Tonic, § 

provides all 

the necessary 

elements re- 

quired by na- 

turetorestore 

and maintain 

perfect health 

after childbirth. It is also recom- 
mended for nervousness, insomnia, 
overwork, anaemia, dyspepsia, 
old age and for convalescents. 


Tell Your Druggist to Send You 
a Dozen Bottles 


And be sure to insist upon Pabst 
Extract, The “‘Best’’ Tonic—made 
from choicest hops and barley, 
fortified with calcium 
hypophosphite and 
iron pyrophos- 
phate. Take 
a wineglass- 4 
ful before meals 
and at bedtime 
and you will be- 
gin to note its good effects at once. 








Let us send you a free booklet 
explaining all the uses and 
benefits of Pabst Extract. 


PABST EXTRACT CO., Milwaukee 





known mythical source of yours. Supply 
us with enough to make twenty-four mil- 
lion pounds of cordite over here and you 
can make twenty-four million pounds of 
cordite over there—on the sole under- 
standing that every last pound of acetone 
be derived from a source not now availa- 
ble.’ 

“.. It was a real problem. The old- 
fashioned way of making acetone, the 
way by which the United States derived 
its commercial output in ordinary years, 
was by the dry distillation of acetate of 
lime, which, in turn, is a product of the 
dry distillation of wood. But this was 
the method expressly forbidden by the 
contract. A second possibility was to 
erect a plant by a good water power 
somewhere—for legal reasons at a point 
like the Canadian side of Niagara Falls— 
and there manufacture acetone from car- 
bide by a synthetic process patented and 
perfected by the Germans. But that 
method was complicated. And there was 
not enough carbide. 

“Then someone had suggested vinegar. 
And after his associates were done with 
their laughing comments, saying that 
there were not enough vinegar-making 
plants in the entire United States to 
make, combined, the fourteen million 
pounds necessary for the great cordite 
contract, it was decided that the powder 
company should build a vinegar plant 
that was big enough; and its sales man- 
ager returned to Mr. Stettinius and signed 
the* contract... .” 


The ordinary process of making vin- 
egar is to place fermenting fruit juices 
or alcohol in a wooden generator, filled 
with beech shavings. Fresh liquor is 
fed in from the top; air is let in at the 
bottom; nature takes its course and 
the vinegar is drawn off. But the new 
plant needed not ordinary but extra- 
ordinary methods. It would have taken 
20,000 four-by-eight generators to make 
its output of vinegar. 


“As it was, it took a city of 960 gen- 
erating casks—huge affairs, each of them, 
and arranged like a miniature city in 
streets. There were innumerable ingeni- 
ous devices for carrying the raw product 
to the casks; other carriers to bring the 
vinegar and to transmute it into the 
acetone, resembling nothing quite so much 
as hard rock-sugar candy. The entire 
plant cost more than three million dollars. 
It was but a single article in the attire of 
a typical war bride. ... 

“Because of the difficulties that were in- 
evitable to the operation of a great new 
plant, there were only about 100,000 gal- 
lons a day coming out of the great vin- 
egar casks—and 150,000 or 200,000 gallons 
a day was needed to save the contracts. 

“This is where we come to potash. At 
the very moment when it looked as if the 
powder concern was about to achieve fail- 
ure instead victory, it turned toward kelp, 
as a fresh source of the needed acetone. 
And through kelp—which holds potash as 
well as acetone—it saved the day, not only 
for itself but apparently for the whole 
United States. For as soon as it became 
a commercial necessity to harvest the sea- 
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weed for acetone it was both possible and 
practicable to refine the potash, which is 
the very thing that is being done to-day.” 

Acres upon acres of floating seaweed 
rest upon the surface of the Pacific out- 
side the entrance to San Diego harbor. 
A great refining plant was built by the 
side of the harbor at a cost of more 
than a million dollars. Fifteen hun- 
dred men were set to work day and 
night. A pier 2,200 feet in length 
thrust itself out into the harbor, but 
Captain Norris set to work at the kelp 
with a real cutting scow. 

The cutting scow, like the vinegar 
plant, was not an immediate practical 
success. Yet its success was absolutely 
essential to the success of the refining 
plant. But a shrewd mechanical ex- 
pert from headquarters had gone to 
San Diego at the beginning to devise a 
harvesting craft that would cut the 
kelp. American wit and ingenuity 
finally triumphed. A _ successful and 
practicable harvester was finally de- 
veloped. The contract has been kept. 


IN THE RUSH BACK TO THE 
FARMS IT IS OF VITAL IM- 
PORTANCE TO REMEM- 
BER THE SHEEP 
RANCHES 

DOG may become a hero, but 

a sheep remains a sheep to the 

end of his days. “The ’orse he 
knows above a bit,” according to Kip- 
ling, and “the elephant’s a gentleman,” 
but the sheep is only a leg of mutton 
and a handful of wool. When all is 
said and done, however, civilized men 
can do without dogs, they can do with- 
out elephants and horses, but they can’t 
well do without sheep. 

Nevertheless, the production of wool 
in the United States is falling off at 
such a rapid rate that, unless the de- 
vastation of our flocks is arrested, it 
will be only a question of time until we 
shall be without wool for our clothing. 
The sheep has been shabbily treated. 
Now he is returning that treatment in 
kind, and Anselm Chomel warns us, in 
The Nation’s Business, that if we had 
to depend solely upon the fifty million 
sheep in the United States for our 
wool, each of us would get a new suit 
of clothes only once in four years, or 
a new garment each year provided we 
were contented with one reaching from 
the waistband to the knees. He says: 

“All of us are suffering from the wool 
shortage, and we will suffer more and 
more because we refuse to grow the wool 
that would keep us in comfort and se- 
curity. We ought to have 100,000,000 
sheep of shearing age to provide the 
600,000,000 pounds of wool required each 
year to make our clothing, one sheep for 

each person. ... 

“Changing fashions here, expansion of 
agriculture there, decreasing flocks every- 
where, make it harder and harder for us 
to get wool enough to clothe our people. 
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Some of the difficulties in which we find 
ourselves are due to the war and will, in 
the main, pass away with it. The peril 
that threatens us, the peril that will not 
pass away with the war, has its roots in 
our shiftless disregard of things on which 
rest some of our most vital interests. 

“The problem touches every man, wo- 
man and child. It is not only an Ameri- 
can problem but a world problem, not 
only a clothing problem but a food prob- 
lem, not only a peace problem but a war 
problem. The output of wool, in order 
to clothe us, ought to keep pace with 
but in this case the world has 
lost its economic balance. 


OF THE SHEEP 


44! 
“Progress is easy on the down-hill 
track—we have ‘progressed’ from 56,084,- 


000 sheep in 1909 to 49,956,000 in 1915, 
and from an output of 328,110,749 pounds 
of wool to 288,777,000 pounds—‘but slow 
and laborious is the getting back.’ The 
authorities say we can get back, but they 
do not expect us to do it overnight. We 
must, of course, raise more sheep; but 
just as we get that thought well fixed in 
our minds, a new difficulty appears. 
Many Western lands—amillions of acres— 
hitherto open to sheep will be closed 
through the ‘operation of the new law 
permitting homesteaders to take up 
grazing tracts of six hundred and forty 








Twenty Million Miles of Telephone Wire 


The telephone wire in use in 
the Bell System is long enough 
to run from the earth to the 
moon and back again forty 
times. 


The Bell System has about 


twice as much telephone wire 
as all Europe. 


More than 500,000 new tele- 
phones are being added to 
the Bell System yearly—almost 
as many as the total number of 
telephones in England. 


In twelve months the Bell 
System adds enough telephones 





One Policy 


to duplicate the entire telephone 
systems of France, Italy and 
Switzerland combined. 


In proportion to population 
the extension of the Bell System 
in the United States is equal in 
two years to the total telephone 
progress of Europe since the 
telephone was invented—a 
period of about forty years. 


The Bell System fills the tele- 
phone needs of the American 
people with a thoroughness and 
a spirit of public service which 
are without parallel the world 


over. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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MT. DESERT 
on the Maine Coast 
Island of marvels—moun- 
tains, lakes, woods, ocean, 
all together. One of the 
beauty spots of the world. 
Yachting and all summer 
sports of the highest type. 
Famous intellectual, art- 
istic and social life 


BAR HARBOR 


Northeast, Southwest and 
Seal Harbors. 
Through train service from 


Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York. 


Send for Booklet E 














For Booklets and information address 
VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Room 103 New York 





New England 


oa Vacation Land 





WHITE MOUNTAINS 


of New Hampshire 


Mile-high mountains, hun- 
dred mile views, golf near the 
clouds, every summer sport, glo- 
rious air, delightful social life. 


Superb hotels, comfortable 
boarding houses. 


Through train service from 
Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York. 


Send for Booklet C. 
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VACATION BOOKS 


Complete information about 
the best hotels, boarding houses, 
camps in. White Mountains, 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont Lakes and Woods, 
Berkshire Hills, Cape Cod, 
Marthas Vineyard, Nantucket, 
Narragansett Bay, Casco Bay, 
Penobscot Bay, Mt. Desert, 
Bar Harbor. 


Send for Booklet B, State region you prefer 














| expansion of the industry. 


| sheep. 











They’re Neither Plant Nor 
Animal— But Alive 


Used in Bulgaria, the Caucasus, and 
Arabia to ferment the snappy milk bev- 
erages known as Koumis, Matzoon, etc., 

jong celebrated for their healthful and 
nutritive properties. Metchnikoff attri- 
buted the remarkable longevity of these 
peoples to the use of this beverage. 
These natural cultures are treasured in 
families and handed on from generation 
to generation. An ounce ferments two 


quarts daily. May be used over and over again--they grow with use. 


Write for wonderful free booklet. 


KOUMESE -KULTURE CO., 500 Colfax Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


GLUE eon 
BOTTLES 


WHEN A NAIL WONT DO 10¢ 


IG PAG E'S 





MONEY IN PATENTS 


We secure your patent or return our fee.» 
Send sketch or model for free search of Patent 

Office Records and report on patentability. 

Manufacturers are writing for patents secured through us. 
Write for free book, “How to Secure Your Patent,” and list 
of patents wanted. We assist in selling your patent. 
P. H. PATTISON & CO., U. S. Patent Attorneys 
415 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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acres which will be used, those familiar 
with the situation say, for cattle and not 
for sheep.” 

This student of the situation believes, 
for instance, that the sheep must come 


| back into his own on the farms of the 


East and of the Middle West. The De- 
partment of Agriculture says he will 
bring profit to the farmers with him. 
For one thing, sheep are the scaven- 
gers of the farm, and do the work at 


| least as well as men with scythes and 


grubbing tools. Then, at the present 
prices of wool and mutton—and there 
is no reason to suppose that high prices 
will not prevail for some time to 
come—a substantial revenue can be de- 
rived from the sale of lambs and wool. 
Net returns as high as eight and nine 
dollars a head are being realized. 
Growers of western wool are stoutly 
refusing offers of forty cents and more 
a pound for unscoured wool, whereas, 
but a few years ago, they anxiously 
sought a market at one-fourth that 
price. Lambs yet unborn, we read, are 
being contracted for at extravagant 
figures. Associations are urging the 
Manu fac- 
turers are praying for sheep, more 
It is hoped to be the turning 
point of the industry in the United 
States. Only a few days ago “a Wy- 
oming cattle man was advised of a herd 
of 8,000 head being for sale in Mon- 
tana and bought them ‘sight unseen.’ 
Within forty-eight hours he sold them 
at a profit of $15,000.” 

At the same time, as Mr. Chomel 
points out, the dog has been the worst 
enemy of the sheep industry in our 
Eastern States, just as the coyote has 
been in the West. In entire counties 
the industry has been practically wiped 
out, in others crippled, as in Washing- 
ton County, Pennsylvania, once the 
banner wool-producing section of the 
world. According to the Department of 
Agriculture, 5,808 sheep were prema- 
turely killed in Pennsylvania in 1915. 
In one large sheep-raising county of 
Michigan, 192 head were recently killed 
in one night by two dogs. Only a few 
of the sheep were bitten or maimed; 
they were simply run to death. Dog- 
proof fences are the best insurance 
against the scourge; and we read that 
the sheep raiser who spends $250 for 
such a fence, who ordinarily would 
spend but $150, will find it a good in- 
vestment. 

The handicap to the industry is that 
it always gives way before agriculture. 
In the new country, the settler thinks 
of the cow before the sheep, because 
he must have milk for his family. The 
sheep soon comes after, however; but 
as pioneer follows upon heels of pio- 
neer and acre after acre is laid under 


| the plow, the sheep is pushed farther 


and farther ‘into the background. 
“He is fighting a losing fight in Argen- 
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SEATTLE IS BONE-DRY 


tina. His immense army is retreating 
before the plow and the thresher, just 
as it retreated in the eastern United 
States, where the sheep lost his fight 
years ago, and as it is retreating now in 
our western states. The Argentine 
strongholds from which he is driven are | 
being occupied by Italian immigrant | 
farmers who prefer wheat to wool and 
mutton. The war has ravaged the flocks 
of most of Europe. 

“England, however, knowing well the 
value of her sheep, has even in the stress 
of war maintained, if not increased, her 
best breeding herds. If we show equal 
discernment and wisdom, the United | 
States will witness a revival of the in- 
dustry which will eclipse any period of 
prosperity which it has enjoyed in the 
past. Relief from the present shortage, | 
desirable as that would be, is not our 
whole problem. We must put ourselves 
beyond the dangers attending an inad- 
equate wool supply in times of national 
agony.” 





WHAT ONE YEAR OF PRO- 
HIBITION DID TO BUSINESS 
IN SEATTLE 


HE state of Washington became 
dry, in a limited sense, on Janu- 
ary first, 1916. Saloons were 

knocked out; the manufacture of 
liquor in every form was stopped; im- 
portation of liquor by an adult was re- 
stricted to two “hard” or twelve “soft” 
quarts obtained by county permit every 
twenty days. Most of the business 
men in Seattle, the largest city at the 
time to undertake prohibition, expected 
financial disaster and business depres- 
sion to follow the enforcement of the 
law. This was the expectation of C. 
B. Blethen, editor of the Seattle Times | 
and a former leader of the wet forces 
in Washington. He was agreeably dis- 
appointed, and in reviewing for Col- 
lier’s the situation in Seattle during and 
as a result of its first prohibition year, 
he says: 


“There was not a grocery store in 
Seattle that did not show an increase of 
business in January greater than ever 
known in any month before in all the 
history of the city except in holiday time. 
In all the large grocery stores the in- 
crease was immense. In addition to this, 
every dry-goods store in Seattle except 
one, and that one I have no figures from, 
had a wonderful increase in business. 
Each store reported the largest business 
ever done in one month except in holiday 
time.... To me it is a pitiful thing— 
and it makes me sorry that we did not 
have prohibition long ago—that the in- 
crease in sales in all the dry-goods stores 
was in wearing apparel of women and 
childrer, and in the grocery stores the 
increase was made up chiefly of fruits, 
package stuff, and fancy groceries. This 
proves that it is the women and children 
who suffer most from the liquor business, | 
and it. is.the women and children who | 
benefit most: from prohibition. .Money ' 





that formerly went over the bar is now 
being spent for clothing for the women 
and children and in better food for the 
household.” 


Naturally rents were affected in cer- 
tain localities where saloons had for- 
merly done a thriving business. One 
building that is reputed to have paid 
$2,000 a month in 1915, pays $70 a 
month now. Scores of such places in 
the shopping, theater and financial dis- 
tricts have been vacated because no 
other business could afford the “false 
saloon-value rental.” Rents have tum- 
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bled to meet what new tenants moving 
in from farther out could pay, and rents 
have lowered farther out because of the 
movement down-town. But, says the 
writer, rents in Seattle had been far 
too high; and thousands of smaller 
merchants have been benefited by these 
reductions. 

It is interesting to note the various 
kinds of business that have replaced 
the bars in Seattle: 


Saloons in existence the last week 
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its patrons.” 


personal service. 








| An Advertisement by 
_ THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Courtesy. 
the book of instruction for Pull- 
man employes occurs the phrase: 
“The most important feature 
to be observed at all times is to satisfy and 
please passengers,” and again, “the reputa- 
tion of the service depends as much upon the 
efficiency of employes as upon the facilities 
provided by the Company for the comfort of 


Such personal service cannot be instantly developed; 
it can be achieved only through years of experience 
and the close personal study of the wide range of 
requirements of twenty-six million passengers. 


To retain in the Pullman service experienced car 
employes of high personal qualifications, pensions are 
provided for the years that follow their retirement 
from active service, provision is afforded for sick relief 
assistance and increases in pay are given at regular 
intervals with respect to the number of years of 
continuous and satisfactory employment. 


A further inducement in which civility and courtesy 
are counted of great importance, is the award of an 
extra month’s pay each year for an unblemished 
record. As a result, a large percentage of Pullman 
conductors and porters are qualified by many years of 
experience to render passengers the highest type of 
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Send for 


MINIATURE BOTTLE 
20¢ 


You have never seen anything 
like this before 


The most concehtrated and exquisite perfume 
ever made. Produced without alcohol. A 
single drop lasts days. Bottles like picture, 
with long glass stopper, Rose or Lilac, $1.50; 
Lily of the Valley or Violet, $1.75. 

Send 20c silver or stamps for miniature bottle. 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
bd 


Flower Drops 


The above also comes in less concentrated 
(usual perfume) form at $1.00 an ounce at 
druggists or by mail, with two new extra 
odors,‘‘Mon Amour” and ‘‘Garden Queen,” 
which are very fine. Send $1.00 for souvenir 
box, six 2Sc bottles same size as picture, 
different odors. Send stamps or currency. 


EXACT SIZEOF BOTTLE PAUL RIEGER, 225 First St., San Francisco 
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Hernia Need Not 
Keep You From 
Your 
Favorite 
Sport 


OES your rup- 
ture bar you 
from the exer- ‘4 
cise which you used * 
to enjoy when phys- 
ically sound? . 
There is a way by which 
you can enjoy the sports 
now denied you. It will S} 
be found in the Brooks oa, 
Rupture Appliance. a a 
@ ruptured person, with this aid, is follow- 
ing practically all of the pursuits of an 
entirely well individual. ; 
Because the Brooks Rupture Appliance is made to 
the individual measure of the wearer, it fits per- 
'y- Because it fits perfectly it 3ives complete sup- 
port to the injured portions, permitting, one to enjo 
any exercise not too violent. Because of its soft 
pneumatic cushion, it adheres to the and slip- 
ping is impossible. 


Ordered by War Department 


The Brooks Rupture Appliance has been ordered 
for the Past nine years by the United States Depart- 
ment of War. e Surgeon-General in referrin3 to 
the Appliance states that the Examining, Surgeons 
have ed in each case that the Appliance was 
satisfactory.” Hundreds of Brooks Rupture Appli- 
ances have been sold to the War Department, but 
never has one returned to us as unsatisfactory. 
It will be very easy for you to obtain one of these 
appliances on free trial to test its worth. If you cre 
not entirely satisfied with it your money will be 






y refunded. And the price you will find to 
be remarkably low. » we are a sanitarium, 
not a factory. 


Use the coupon. Use it now. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 
don 





291 State Street Marshall, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Vacant for repairs or because building 
is too poor for “regular” business. 20 
Now occupied by drug stores....... 10 
Now occupied by shoe-stores, haber- 
dasheries, women’s specialty shops, 


EE IES Sopirercecs ceerines cepa s 19 
Now occupied by cigar, candy, and 
eo ae 56 
Now occupied by grocery stores and 
UNNI SINR gos voc coos ences smodes 14 
Now occupied by big confectionery 
Na pice rrecivess diddievet pe oietereshass 6 
Now occupied *by cafés, bakeries, 
OE OIE FINO kb eiccetsieriawisedecednese 19 


Now occupied by other businesses, 
such as railroad ticket offices, pool 
rooms, garages, employment agen- 
cies, hardware stores, steamship 
offices, movie theaters, Gospel mis- 
sion, second-hand stores, barber 
shops, express agencies........... 67 


It is estimated that the sum of a 
million dollars a month was spent for 
liquor in Seattle alone during 1915s. 
The total number of permits for the 
importation of liquor issued last year 
was 187,040. Allowing an expenditure 
of $3 for permit—amounting to $561,- 
120—and of $400,000 spent illicitly for 
liquor, the economic saving to the com- 
munity has been $11,000,000. The 
editor of the Times summarizes the 
situation as follows: 


Of the 211 places vacated when the 
saloons were put out of business, 191 
have been occupied by new businesses. 

We said that taxes would go up in the 
city of Seattle. They went down from 
18.98 to 18.11 mills. 

We insisted that bank clearings would 


ERMANY is looking forward 
is with confidence to the day when 

Zeppelins will be flying from 
Hamburg to New York in forty hours 
anqd from Constantinople to Peking in 
three days. The one big hope, in other 
words, which German business men 
have of reestablishing world Commer- 
cial relations is centered not so much 
in the ability of Germany to restore 
and maintain a greater merchant 
marine after the war as in her ambi- 
tions for the Zeppelins. 

We in America believe the Zep- 
pelins have been great failures. Eng- 
land and France, writes Carl W. 
Ackerman, in one of a series of 
articles syndicated by the New York 
Tribune, discount them absolutely as 
military weapons. What are the 
facts? 

During the two years the writer was 
in Germany as a correspondent for the 
United Press he met commanders and 
first officers of Zeppelins that had 
raided London, Paris, Bucharest and 
Boulogne. In Budapest he met a man 
who for many years was the con- 











go down. The total bank clearings of 
1915 were $612,928:879. Those of 1916 
were $790,217,950, an increase of more 
than $177,000,000! 

Of course I know that Seattle has been 
doing a lot of shipbuilding and that her 
ocean-borne commerce has ificreased a 
lot. What of it? We said certain things 
would happen. They did not. We said 
that bank deposits would go down. Look 
At the end of 1915.......... $ 87,815,076 
At the end of 1916.......... 106,000,000 

Savings-bank deposits are not available, 
but the banks assure me that there has 
been a tremendous increase in- deposits 
and numbers of new accounts. 

We all agreed Seattle would lose in 
population. The Government says we 
have gained more than 15,000, having, on 
December 21, 348,639. Post-office figures 
confirm this. 

The liquor dealers said—the business 
men concurring—that crime would in- 


crease, particularly drunkenness. Note 
this tabulation of crime taken from 


police records for these two years: 
1915 1916 


Arrests for all offenses...18,325 10,653 
Drunkeness, disorderly 

COmGuCt, C8. ...2.00dee% 6,303 3,651 
eee ee 29 23 
Other crimes of violence... 173 149 
MIE Sho coaiee toc sae 95 54 
Burglaries, theft, etc. .... 422 244 


The reason why this former oppo- 
nent of prohibition, who foresees that 
his state and city will soon be in the 
bone-dry column, has become con- 
verted, is because “the drier Seattle 
gets the better it dresses, the better it 
looks and the better it is for business.” 


GERMANS COUNT ON ZEPPELINS TO REVOLU- 
TIONIZE WORLD TRADE AFTER THE WAR 


fidential coworker of Count Zeppe- 
lin, and in Hungary visited a Zep- 
pelin “harbor.” From these and other 
sources he obtained information which 
leads him to the surprising and in- 
teresting conclusion that Constanti- 
nople and the Dardanelles would have 
fallen but for the Zeppelins. He says, 
in this connection: 


“Germany had promised Turkey sup- 
port, so the Krupp interests tried to send 
powder and ammunition to Turkey via 
Rumania. Servia at this time was still 
unconquered. Rumania, however, placed 
an embargo on the shipment of war sup- 
plies through her territory, so Germany 
shipped powder in beer kegs and shells 
in cement blocks. For some time Ru- 
mania did not discover the German tricks, 
and it was not until a keg of powder 
on a supposed beer train exploded in 
Rumanian freight yards that Rumania 
discovered what was going on. The 
Krupps had shipped a train load of 
powder in beer kegs. On one car they 
had real Bavarian beer for distribution 
to Rumanian border officials, but one night 
when the train was on a side track four 
Rumanian railroad men broke into a car, 
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took out a keg, and when they hammered 
in the bunghole the barrel exploded, kill- 
ing three of the men and wounding the 
fourth. That put a stop to the shipment 
of war supplies through Rumania. 

“But the Allies were still attacking the 
Dardanelles, and Turkey needed immedi- 
ate assistance, so the Zeppelins were 
mobilized. Ammunition factories in Ger- 
many were taken apart and the mathinery 
was carried to Constantinople from 
Temesvar, Hungary, by Zeppelins. The 
machinery was shipped to Temesvar from 


Essen and Magdeburg and carried 
through the air to Turkey. Powder was 
carried in the same manner. Within a 


few weeks German ammunition factories 
were running in Turkey, and the big 
shells which the Turks needed for de- 
fending the Dardanelles were being manu- 
factured as fast as Turkey needed them. 
The crisis was passed. The Zeppelins had 
saved the Dardanelles and Constanti- 
nople.” 


In scouting the practicability of the 
Zeppelins, it has been the American 
impression that the monster dirigibles, 
by reason of their comparatively deli- 
cate envelopes, were too liable to ex- 
plode on slight pretext to render pas- 
senger travel safe, especially on long 
flights. But, we read, the Zeppelin 
engineers know that under any condi- 
tions except war Zeppelins cannot be 
destroyed as easily as people imagine. 
In Temesvar, for instance, the writer 
met an Austrian captain of a Zep- 
pelin that had raided Salonica, and 
learned that it had taken but two hours 
to fly from Temesvar to Salonica, 
about seven hundred miles. Also that 
Zeppelins had gone from Namur, Bel- 
gium, where there is a base, to Con- 
stantinople, and from Constantinople 
to Bagdad. To quote further: 


“Zeppelin construction has developed 
a great deal during the war. The three 
types have been wonderfully changed. 
The largest are the so-called ‘S. L.’; the 
next are the regular Zeppelins, and the 
third are the marine airships. The new 
Schiitte-Lanz ships are over six hundred 
feet long and have a carrying capacity 
equal to seven normal freight cars. All 
are equipped with wireless telegraphy and 
the second officer is usually the wireless 
operator. These are the machines which 
Germany plans to use in reestablishing her 
commerce with the United States. ‘Under 
normal air conditions, flying at an alti- 
tude of one thousand feet, I was informed 
the Zeppelins would be able to fly from 
Hamburg to New York in less than two 
days. 

“The great possibilities of Zeppelin com- 
munication cannot be foreseen to-day. For 
carrying important mail and express they 
can revolutionize after the war the means 
of communication. Passenger service, too, 
will be established as soon as the first 
trips have proved practical. Germany 
did not send Zeppelins to New York dur- 
ing the war because they would have to 
cross England and because there are no 
German ships on the ocean to be of assis- 


GERMANY PINS HER HOPES ON THE ZEPPELINS 
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Pick up this tube 


—and talk 


It makes no difference whether you are a rapid, straight-away 
dictator who wants your letters written exactly as you dictate them— 


Or whether you like to dictate only notes of your letters and 
depend upon your stenographer to work them into final shape— 


You need The Dictaphone. 


Convenience and ease in dictating are only two features of dictat- 
ing to The Dictaphone. The Dictaphone Experts on Office Organiza- 
tion have a mighty interesting story on the subject of handling your 
correspondence in this newer, modern way—and they need only 


fifteen minutes of your time to tell it to you. 
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They are at your 
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Dept. 103F, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Dealers Everywhere. 


. The word DICTAPHONE is a TRADEMARK, registered in the 
United States and in all civilized countries. 


This Advertisement was dictated to The Dictaphone 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Cf “Current Opinion,’”’ published monthly at New York, 
N. Y., for April 1, 1917. State of New York, County 
of New York, ss.: Before me, a Notary Public, in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Adam Dingwall, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the business manager 
of the “‘Current Opinion,”’ and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Current Literature Publishing Co., 65 West 
36th St., New York, N. Y.; Editor, Edward J. Wheeler, 
65 West 36th St., New York, N. Y.; Managing E ‘itor, 
Edward J. Wheeler, 65 West 36th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Business Manager, Adam Dingwall, 65 West 36th St., 
New York, N. Y. 2 That the owners are: Current 





Literature Publishing Co., 65 West 36th St., New York, 


N. Y.; Wm. Beverly Winslow, 55 Liberty St., New York, 
N. Y.; Adam Dingwall, 65 West 36th St., 
N. Y.; Edward J. 


New York, 


Wheeler, 65 West 36th St, New 





York, N. Y.; Leonard D 
New York, N. Y.; E. W. Ordway, 
lyn, N. Y.; Isaac H. Ford (deceased), 1412 “N” St, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 3. That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None 4. That the 
two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the mame of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs -contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this aflant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. Adam Dingwall, Business 
Manager. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd 
day of April, 1917. [Seal] P. BR. Turner. (My com- 
mission expires March 30th, 1919.) 


Abbott, 65 West 36th S8t., 
1093 Dean St.. Brock- 
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Let Us Help You Decide 


[TF you are undecided as to the 

appointing of an executor and 
trustee under will, call on or write 
to our officers and let them explain 
our facilities for handling estates. 


The appointment of an executor and 
trustee is a very important matter 
and ought not be postponed. The 
safety and interests of your heirs 
require that you make a wise ap- 
pointment, and prudence requires 
that you do it now. 


Our booklet, “Let’s Choose Executors and 
Talk of Wills,” contains much valuable in- 
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and inventive ability 
MEN F | AS should write for new 
**Lists of Needed In- 
ventions,” Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your Pat- 


ent and Your Money.” Advice FREE. RANDOLPH 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 75, Washington, D.C. 
























Health Resort 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


In Livingstone County, High on the Hills 
overlookingthe beautifulGeneseeV alley 


William E. Leffingwell, President 
A delightful place in which to 


relax, rest, recuperate. Enjoyable 
recreations and social life; health- 
ful, attractive surroundings. Com- 
plete appointments for 
























Hydrotherapy 
Electrotherapy 
Massage and the 


Moliere Thermo- 
Electric Bath 


Treatments in charge of physi- 
cians and trained attendants are 
especially adapted for Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Diabetes, Obesity, 
Neuritis, Neuralgia, Anemia, Dis- 
eases of the Digestive System, 
Liver and Kidneys and Disorders 
of the Nervous System. 
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tance in case of emergency. When Ger- 
many begins her Zeppelin communication 
with the United States she will have to 
depend upon her ships at sea for aid in 
case the air currents change or in case 
of an accident.” 


Zeppelin engineers, in support of 
their assertion that the dirigibles can 
with sa¥ety travel from Hamburg to 
New York cite many instances in 
which Zeppelins have flown for more 
than forty hours without alighting. 
We read that the first raid over 
Salonica was one of the most enlight- 
ening in this respect. On that raid the 
Zeppelin was damaged by gunfire, but 
nevertheless returned to its base, after 
being in the air forty-one hours. 

Altho strict secrecy surrounds the 
Zeppelin operations in Germany, this 
correspondent reports that a flock of 
war dirigibles has for months been in 
daily rehearsal for the next great 
North Sea battle. 


THE HIGH PRICEOFLEATHER 
IS REDUCING ENGLAND 
TO WOODEN SHOES 
SS Senaen boot and shoe manu- 





facturers will learn with interest 

" of a suggestion made in London 

for solving the boot supply problem. 
It is that there should be a more ex- 
tensive use of clogs. Leather is ex- 
ceptionally dear in England as well as 
in America, and a noted clog maker 
with a flourishing business has told a 
representative of the London Evening 
News how clogs are coming more and 
more into vogue. Hundreds of London 
school children are now wearing clogs, 
which cost about three shillings a pair 
(73 cents), and London County Coun- 
cil school teachers have been providing 
clogs for ill-shod pupils, who have been 
paying for them by weekly installments 
of three pence. The price of leather, 
states a writer in the paper mentioned, 
suggests that the city man of the 
future will clatter to business in his 
clogs. “For country wear one can buy 
an elegant pair of lace-up clogs at a 
quarter of the price of equally efficient 
boots.” Apart from the attention that 
they would attract, there is no reason 
why these should not be worn in town. 
There is nothing undignified in the 
clog worn by the Lancashire or York- 
shire textile worker. Not a few of the 
captains of the textile industry have 
themselves worn clogs, and some at 
least would not be ashamed to wear 
them again, we are told. The present 
home demand in England is so great 
that an order for 100,000 pairs of 
sabots for the Belgian government has 
just had to be declined by a British 
clog-making firm, which received an 
award for its clog show at the London 
exhibition in 1862. 
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A Gift, not an Accomplishment. 

A pompous bishop, according to the San 


Francisco Argonaut, was passing along a 
street in London when he heard 





“My good man,” he said to one in tones of 
gentle rebuke, “where did you learn to 
swear like that?” ‘“Lor’ luv yer, guv’nor,” 
replied the hawker, “yer carn’t learn it. It’s 
a bloomin’ gift.” 


In Memoriam! 


Availing herself of her ecclesiastical privi- 
leges, the clergyman’s wife of‘a story told 
by the Chicago Herald asked questions 
which, coming from anybody else, would 
have been thought impertinent. 

“| presume you carry a memento of some 
kind in that locket you wear?” she said. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the parishioner. “It 
is a lock of my husband’s hair.” 


three | 
costermongers engaged in a wordy warfare. | 





“But your husband is still alive,” the lady | 


exclaimed. 
“Yes, ma’am, but his hair is gone.’ 


The Fruits of Learning. 


Irving Bacheller, the novelist, hails from 
Saint Lawrence County, which is the ban- 
ner Republican county of New York State. 
He is quoted by the Saturday Evening Post 
as saying that on the day after the first elec- 
tion of Cleveland as president, the lone Demo- 
crat of one voting district of Saint Law- 
rence County paraded all by himself in 
honor of the victory, bearing a banner upon 
which he had lettered the words: ‘Educa- 
tion Done It!” 

A fellow townsman, who had taken an 
active part in the campaign upon the other 
side, yelled from the sidewalk: “Well, any- 
way, Hank, they can’t blame it on you— 
education never done nothin’ to you!” 


He Seized the Tickets. 


A German Captain of Engineers, says I. 
K. Dawson in the Scientific American, told 
how he once sent a green corporal and 
three men back with instructions to put a 
railroad station completely out of commis- 
sion so that it could by no possible means 
be of use to the enemy. The corporal re- 
joined the command in a surprisingly short 
time considering the nature of his task. The 
Captain asked if he had carried out his 
instructions. “Ja wohl, Herr Hauptmann,” 
said the corporal, “the Russians will never 
be able to use that station again. You 
see,” pointing to a large sack on his back, 
“T have carried away all the tickets.” 


He Knew How His Wife Talked. 


Three o’clock was the very earliest the 
man could get up to the store, says the N. Y. 
pg so his wife asked him to meet her 
tnen, 

“T don’t know in what department I shall 
be at that time,” she said, “but just before 
three o’clock I will telephone to the clerk 
at the information bureau near the main en- 
trance, and if you will just step over and 
ask him he will tell you where I am.” 

_ At two minutes past three the man sought 
nferination as to the whereabouts of his 
wite. 

“I have a message,” said the clerk, “from 
a woman who said her husband would in- 
quire for her about three o’clock. Maybe 
it is for you. She said to tell you she had 
gone to Blank’s store, over on Sixth avenue, 
to finish shopping, because the clerks in this 
store are impudent, the place is ill-ventilat- 
ed, and she could not. find anything she 
wanted here, anyhow, and never has been 
able to find anything here, and this is posi- 
tively the last time she will ever try to find 
anything here. « Of. course, that might not 
have been your wife—” 





SHEAR NONSENSE 


“Oh, yes,” said the man; “that was her 


all right.” 


The Sun and the Moon and the Stars. 


At one time J. M. Barrie, playwright and 
author, according to Everybody's, attended 
a rehearsal accompanied by a friend, at 
which a lively discussion arose between two 
of the actresses as to the possession of the 
center of the stage during a certain scene. 
While the manager poured oil upon the 
troubled waters, Barrie sat carelessly swing- 
ing his feet from the rail of an adjoining 
box. Finally the friend, who was an ex- 
ceedingly temperamental fellow, could stand 
it no longer. 

“Good Lord, Barrie,” he exclaimed ear- 
nestly, “this will ruin your play! Why 
don’t you settle matters yourself? You 
could if you only would.” 

Barrie shook his head gravely, but with 
a merry twinkle in his eye. “No, Bill,” he 
replied, “the Lord made only one man who 
could ever manage the sun and the moon, 
and you remember even he let the stars 
alone.” 
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He and She. 


“Are you fond of literature?” he asked. 
(We find the record of this conversation in 
The Publisher's Weekly.) 

“Passionately,” she replied. 

“Then you must admire Sir Walter 
Scott,” he exclaimed with sudden animation. 
“Is not his ‘Lady of the Lake’ exquisite in 
its flowing grace and poetic imagery?” 

“It is perfectly lovely,” she assented, 
clasping her hands in ecstasy. “I suppose 
I have read it a dozen times.” 

“And Scott’s ‘Marmion,’” he 
“and ‘Peveril of the Peak?’” 

“I just dote upon them,” she replied. 

“And Scott’s Emulsion?” he continued 
hastily, a faint suspicion’ dawning upon him. 

“I think,” she interrupted rashly, “that it’s 
the best thing he ever wrote.” 


continued, 


The Song of Merit. 


John Chinaman often has peculiar ideas 
about the wearing apparel that he buys in 
America. For one thing, he always wants 
boots that are several sizes too large, for 

















Kranich & Bach are leaders of the 
world in the manufacture of fine grand 
pianos. The Grandette is the firm’s 
latest achievement. It is the only 
little grand piano in which diminutive 
proportions have been attained with- 
out sacrifice of artistic quality. In 
construction it differs from other 
Kranich & Bach grand pianos only in 
size. 

The tone of the Grandette is a rev- 
elation of loveliness. Cased in beau- 

_tifully finished mahogany, this dainty 
aristocrat is unquestionably the most 
artistic little piano obtainable. It is 
fit for any home and the most exacting 
musician, 
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World’s Smallest Ultra-Quality Grand 


$600 (f. o. b. New York) 
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Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
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VEN though your parlor is small, 
and you can pay only a little 
each month, you may own an 


aristocratic grand piano and thus en- 
dow your home with all the elegant 
distinction that a grand gives to the 
most palatial residence you know of. 
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**A New Plan by Old Interests.’ 
1000 WOODEN SHIPS 


requiring more than 





tate ale 


—and this is but a tithe of the extra demand 
for lumber which is pressing NOW. Add 
to this the normal demand and the enor- 
mous extva demand which will come with 
the close of the war and you can see that 
the lumber industry is in a position more 
favorable than for many years. 


Profit-Sharing Bonds 
(1st Mortgage) are based on growing tim- 
ber. The name of Lacey has been stand- 
ard in the timber field for many years. 
Timber values are constantly rising and 
now will rise faster than ever. ey 
Bonds will carry large profits. 
Experienced investors wisely see in the 
present world-situation reasons for con- 
serving their principal by SAFE as well 
as profitable investments. Lacey Profit- 
Sharing Bonds (lst Mortgage) are ideal 
for this purpose on account of their profit 
feature in addition to 6% and absolute 
safety. Convenient denominations of 


$100, $500, $1,000 
You are invited to read the highly interesting 


Booklet T-212, which e 
conditions on which the bonds are based. We 


suggest prompt application, 
JAMES D. 


ACEY [IMBER (. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


For 87 name of Lacey has been synonymous 
with conservative success in timber investment. 
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MORTGAGES 
$500 and up 
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ESTATE 
GOLD Bonps 
$108, $500, $1000 


Safe, Sound Investments 


Our Real Estate Gold Bonds and 
First Farm Morgages represent 
dependable securities. 

We're Right on The Ground 
and know the facts, 33 yeurs experience 
without a dollar lost. 

Send for Pamphiet "*K"’ and list of offerings 


E. J. LANDER & CO. ncetn vaxota 
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Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading in- 
ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ active 
practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. Write 
for terms—Book free. Address, E, G. SIGGERS, Patent 
Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 





Are You Taking 
Chances? 


You can’t afford to do it these 
days. Babson Service will keep 
you reliably informed on what’s 
happening to the investment 
market—and give you a look 
ahead. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending on ru- 
mors or luck. Recognize that all action 
is followed by equal reaction. Work with 


a definite policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department B-48 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Statistical Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Lar Organization of its Character 
-”_ in the World 





he believes that in that way he gets more 
value for his money. In addition to ex- 
cessive size, boots may have to possess other 
peculiar characteristics before they meet his 
full approval, as the following story from 
The Youth’s Companion indicates: 


A California merchant offered a pair of | 


fine boots that he had long kept in stock to 
a Chinese for three dollars. The Oriental 
finally took them, but two days later he 
brought them back. 

“What’s the trouble, John?” inquired the 
merchant. “Him good boots.” 

“Him no good,” declared John. 
singsong boot. Velly soon wear out. 


likee singsong boot or me catchee back t’ree | 
’” | 


dolla’. 

“Singsong boot!” exclaimed the merchant. 
“Me no sabe.” 

“Me t’ink you sabe, all lite,” replied John. 
“Wha’ fo’ him boot no singee Squeak! 
squeak! when Chinaman walkee, alle same 
good boot ?” 

When the merchant had given him in ex- 


change for the fine boots a pair of coarse, 


cheap ones that squeaked loudly, John 
Chinaman departed highly satisfied. 


The Wise Woman. 


The following clever little fable is taken 
from “Cloud and Silver” (Doran), by E. V. 
Lucas: 

“Once upon a time there was an inn- 
keeper who, strange to say, was unable to 
make both ends meet. Nothing that he 
tried was any use, he even placed in the 
windows a notice to the effect that his house 
was ‘under entirely new management,’ but 
that was in vain. 
ed a wise woman. 

“Tt is quite simple,’ she said, as she 
pocketed her fee. ‘You must change the 
name of your inn.’ 

“*But it has been “The Golden Lion” for 
centuries,’ he replied. 

“*You must change the name,’ she said. 
‘You must call it “The Eight Bells”; and 
you must have a row of seven bells as the 
sign.’ 

“*Seven?’ he said; 
What will that do?’ 

“*Go home and see,’ said the wise woman. 

“So he went home and did as she told 
him. And straightway every wayfarer who 
was passing paused to count the bells, and 
then hurried into the inn to point out-the 
mistake, each apparently believing himself 
to be the only one who had noticed it, and 
all wishing to refresh themselves for that 
trouble ; motorists, observing the discrepancy 
as they flew by, stopped their chauffeurs, and, 
with the usual enormous difficulty, got them 
to go back; and the joke found its way into 
the guide-book. 

“The result was that the innkeeper waxed 
fat, lost his health and made his fortune.” 


‘but that’s absurd. 


The Litany of the “Poilu.” 


The French soldiers are said to find both 
amusement and consolation in the following 
set of aphorisms: 

Of two things one is certain: Either you're 
mobilized or you’re not mobilized. 

If you’re not mobilized there is no need 
to worry; if you are mobilized, of two things 
one is certain: Either you’re behind the 
lines or you’re on the front. 

If you’re behind the lines there is no need 
to worry; if you’re on the front, of two 
things one is certain: Either you’re resting 
in a safe place or you’re exposed to danger. 

If you’re resting in a safe place there is 
no need to worry; if you’re exposed to 


danger, of two things one is certain: Either 


you’re wounded or you’re not wounded. 


If you’re not wounded there is no need to | 


worry; if you are wounded, of two things 
one is certain: Either you’re wounded seri- 
ously or you’re wounded slightly. 

f you’re wounded slightly there is no 
need to worry; if you’re wounded seriously, 
of two things one is certain: Either you re- 
cover or you die. 

If you recover there is no need to worry; 
if you die you can’t worry. 








So in despair he consult- | 
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A CHARGE IN THE GREAT- 
EST BATTLE OF ALL 
HISTORY 


[The Battle of the Somme, still raging 
more or less constantly in France, is 
characterized by Frederick Palmer, the 
war correspondent, as the mightiest con- 
flict ever fought. “It is the great battle 
of this war and of all wars,” he says; 
“a succession of battles; a routine of 
battles: not until the war ends will it 
end.” One of the incidents of the battle 
is described by Mr. Palmer in Collier’s as 
follows. ] 


E are looking across a tiny valley. 
On the other side of it is the new 
British trench midway of the old 
No Man’s Land. Two or three hundred 
yards beyond, over a gentle rise of dead 
grass and shell craters, is the wavy line 
of excavation of the old German first- 
line trench which the Germans had sworn 
could never be stormed. Its dugouts are 
from twenty to forty feet in depth under 
the stiff chalky subsoil. Nobody is visi- 
ble in either trench or the space between. 
Occasional shells are bursting over the 
German trench and over the British 
trench. This goes on day after day. It 
is the routine exchange of compliments. 
The curtain is to rise on the spectacle at 
four in the afternoon. Rather it is to 
lower—this curtain of fire. And the guns 
which are to make it wait on the tick of 
the second! The arrangement is ap- 
parently as simple as turning on the foot- 
lights from the wings or the pressure of 
the button which opens an exhibition. 
The gun and the shell then are the 
units. There are hundreds of guns each 
having the German trench exactly regis- 
tered by practice shots. 


S an orchestra sends its full volume 

of sound out into the amphitheater 

at the conductor’s signal, so all the 
guns begin firing simultaneously. Their 
fire plays on the German trench with the 
accuracy of a hose stream. Above that 
wave of chalky earth the flashes of burst- 
ing shells dance like vicious fireflies, and 
the parapet bubbles with dust spits from 
the bullets. Then for the first time you 
see life in the German trench. Some 
figures leap out of cover. They know 
what is coming, these Germans. They 
prefer flight. I have seen men run in 
that fashion to get out of the way of a 
fire engine. 

Suddenly the British trench also comes 
to life. Soldiers are climbing over the 
parapet just as anybody would climb out 
of a ditch. They are crossing the open 
in a businesslike fashion. The sun is 
over ‘your shoulder, shining on their 
backs. You see them as distinctly as the 
play around home base from the bleach- 
ers. You may follow each individual 
figure to its fate. 

And this is a charge! Nobody rushing 
ahead and shouting; nobody doing any 
heroics whatever. And nobody swings 
his cap and cheers. Each keeps his steel 
helmet on to ward off shrapnel bullets. 
All orderly and matter-of-fact as any- 
thing on the drill ground! In five min- 
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utes such charges have been annihilated. 
This might be. 

Now your ears are oblivious to the 
sweep of shells overhead. You listen for 
the sharper note of machine-gun fire. In 
the midst of that hail of lead which pro- 
tects the charge will the Germans be 
able to bring a machine-gun to bear? 
You listen to the sharp note of machine- 
gun fire. There it is—but it is not Ger- 
man. It is British, You know this by 
the trilling rat-at-at between pauses while 
the German goes slowly and continuously 
between pauses rat—rat-rat ! 


tie smoke from the burst of thou- 
sands of shells over the German 
trench has formed a mantle; and the 
flashes appear the brighter in this mist. 
Death hugs the German maze and darts 
its tongues in at the doorways of the 
dugouts where the Germans have taken 


refuge. They are fire-imprisoned, help- 
less to strike back. Meanwhile the Brit- 
ish are marching straight toward the 
curtain. You are in terror of some sheil 


bursting short among them. None does. 
Perfect artillery support and no machine- 
gun fire! This means the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat, life and death, 
to these advancing figures who have to 
keep their formation while they are 
crossing shell craters or passing around 
them. 

Now those in the lead pause as men 
will when a furnace door thrown open 
sends its hot glare in the face. They 
wait. Suddenly there are no more flashes 
in the mantle of smoke. The guns have 
lifted their torrent on the tick of the 
minute on to the second-line German 
trench. 

The British are springing upon the 
parapet. They are eager, watchful, ready 
for any kind of an emergency—ready 
with bombs and bayonets. They dis- 
appear into the trench. They are at the 
doors of the dugouts catching some of 
the Germans before they realize that the 
artillery-fire has ceased. Bursts of smoke 
rise from bombs pursuing Germans who 
are dodging in and out of the traverses. 
In three or four minutes files of Ger- 
mans begin to appear over the parapet, 
passed along by their captors after they 
have been “bolted” from their dugouts. 
Soon they are running groups, in the 
manner of men detached from a crowd 
and hurrying to get 
street car after the game is over. Ex- 
perience has taught them the value of 
time. Before they are safe they must 
pass through the answering curtains of 
German shell fire which will soon be 
plastering the former British first-line 
trench and making it uncomfortable for 
spectators in the reserve trench; only to- 
day the German curtains are luckily slow 
in coming, as this attack has taken the 
Germans by surprise. 

There is the system. This is why all 
the foundries are turning out guns and 
the girls are chucking shrapnel bullets 
into shell cases and the roster of muni- 
tion millionaires increases. All the world 
is helping to manufacture curtains of 
fire. 
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OUR doctor will tell you this: 

Broken-down nerve tissues require, 

not a stimulant but a builder, like 
organic phosphorus. ‘To get this essen- 
tial food actually to the nerves—that has 
been the problem. And now the well- 
known medical authority, Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby, of London, says: 


“Sanatogen is a specially adapted food that 
has solved the problem of giving phos- 
phorus in such a way that the nervous 
system can actually take hold of it.” 









That is one feature of Sanatogen ; 
the other and equally impoftant 
mission is to build up blood and 
tissue with albumen or protein. 


As Prof. C. von Noorden, of 
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Dr. C. W. Saleeby, the widely- 
quoted authority on eugenics, 
physiology, etc. 


Vienna, another international authority, 
says: 
“Sanatogen is an excellent albuminous 


preparation of especial value in anaemia 
and general debility.” 
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Prize at the International Congress of Medicine, 
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FREE TRIAL OFFER 
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rt of Living,’’ touching on Sanatogen’s kindly help 
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Bauer Chemical Company, 26-E Irving Place, N. Y. 
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| WHEN THE “DEUTSCHLAND” 





DOVE IN A HURRY 


[The following account of a misadven- 
ture of the Deutschland in the North 
Sea is taken from the book, “The Voyage 
of the Deutschland” (Hearst’s Inter- 
national Library), in which Captain Pau! 
Koenig describes the vessel’s first cruise 
from Bremen to Baltimore and back.] 


N the dusk of a long Summer day we 
went under the surface; there was 
only a little wind then, but the sea 
surged high—a sure sign that within a 
few hours the wind would grow into a 
storm. 

About two o’clock I gave orders to rise 
again. As the boat darted upward its 
movements became wilder and_ wilder, 
which showed me that the storm was 
there and with it had come a still higher 
sea. Occasionally we made regular leaps, 
but we calmly emptied our tanks and got 
to the surface in a quite orderly manner. 

As we reached “periscope-depth” I 
tried to look around, but it was still al- 
most impossible to see anything, for 
every second or so the periscope would 
cut into the bulky billows. Also, in the 
dawn the waves appeared through the 
periscope even more uncanny and bigger 
than they actually were as they rolled on 
with their crushing force. 

Finally we were completely at the sur- 
face. 


MOUNTED the conning tower to get 

a correct view of the wildly dancing 

seas, 

Fine weather this was! 

All around us in the misty dawn a 
witch’s cauldron of rollers, with foaming 
crowns, toys of the wind, which blew 
off their crests and sent them sizzling 
through the air. 

The boat worked hard; it was a tough 
tussle. Frequently, eggshell that she was, 
the Deutschland had to give way before 
the all-powerful force of the elements. 
The whole deck was flooded, of course. 
Every minute the sea dashed against the 
tower, and, its force broken, sped past 
me in a dense spray-rain. 

I clung to the rim of the “bathtub” 
and searched the horizon—a curious hori- 
zon it was, a mass of billows chasing one 
another. 

I was just about to give orders to put 
on the oil engines when—what was that? 

The dark stripe over there — wasn’t 
that a smoke flag? But it is already 
gone, hidden behind the back of a rising 
wave, rising into the dawn-gray sky. 

I waited and stared through the glass 
till my eyes ached. There it was again. 
It certainly was a dark smoke flag—and 
there, look! a mast-top, thin as a needle. 
But I have it in my glass, and now, I 
bore my eyes into the glass. What is 
it that comes out of the veil of the waves 
—that dark thing over there, the smoke 
above it, four low funnels? 

Donnerwetter, it’s a destroyer! 

With one leap I am back in the turret 
and have closed the tower hatch. 

“Alarm!—submerge quickly !—fluten!/— 
depth rudder!—go to twenty meters!” 

The commands followed one another 
as in a single breath. But their execu- 
tion! 


ITH this sea to submerge head- 

long is, according to all experi- 

ence, sheer insanity. Yet what 
can I do? The destroyer might have 
seen us already. 
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Down we must, and in as big a hurry 
as possible, too. , 

Below me, in the “Centrale,” the men 
are working in feverish noiseless haste. 
The rapid-airing vents are opened, the 
compressed air hisses from the tanks, 
the submerging valves are singing in all 
keys. 

| stand, with tightly compressed lips, 
and gaze through the conning tower 
lookout over the raging sea all about us, 
feverishly waiting for the first sign of 
going deeper. But I still see our deck; 
again and again a wave rakes us up- 
wards. 

We have not another moment to lose. 

“Dive deeper,” is my next command, 
and “Both engines full speed ahead!” 

The whole boat trembles and shakes 
under the increased pressure and makes 
a couple of real jumps; it literally stag- 
gers in the wild sea. Will it not go 
down pretty soon? With a sudden jerk 
the Deutschland. darts below the surface 
and now, bending her bow lower and 
lower, rapidly descends into the depths. 
The light of the just dawning day dis- 
appears from the turret windows, the 
manometer shows in quick succession 
two—three—six—ten metres. But the 
bow drops lower and lower. 

We stagger, lean backwards and slip; 
we lose all foothold as the boat jerks 
abruptly downward. I managed to grasp 
the periscope. And down below, in the 
“Centrale,” the men are clinging to the 
hand-wheels of the depth rudder. <A 
few terrible seconds pass. 

We have not yet realized our new situ- 
ation. There is a violent crash, we are 
hurled to the floor, and everything that 
is not compact or nailed down is thrown 
into a confused tangle. 

Recovering from the shock, we find 
ourselves in the most extraordinary posi- 
tions; we look at one another and for a 
moment there is sullen silence. Then the 
First Officer, Krapohl, says quite dryly: 

“Well, so we have arrived.” 

That breaks the abominable tension. 
But we all had become quite pale, and 
try to find ourselves. 


HAT has happened? Why this un- 

natural bending of the boat? 

And why did the engine above 
us rage so terrifically that the whole ves- 
sel roared? 

Before any of us could really regain 
his perspective, our little Klees, the chief 
engineer, had darted up from his crouch- 
ing position and, with the quickness of 
lightning, had jerked the engine tele- 
graph around to “Halt.” A deep silence 
followed. Slowly we gathered our limbs 
and our mind together and began to 
ponder what had happened. 

The boat had bent forward in an angle 
of thirty-six degrees and stood on its 
head, as it were; its bow rested on the 
sea’s bottom and its stern was violently 
swinging back and forth. The manometer 
showed a depth of about fifteen meters. 

I quickly realized our situation. It 
was something less than comfortable. 

According to the map the depth here 
was thirty-one meters. With the position 
of the boat the stern was bound to rise 
a considerable distance out of water, and 
thus would offer a lovely target for hos- 
tile destroyers. As long as the engines 
worked there was the added danger that 
when the trough of the waves swept by, 
the screws presumably whipped partly 
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into the air and increased our attractive- 
ness by wild spouts and foam whirls. 

This Chief Engineer Klees had imme- 
diately realized; and with great presence 
of mind had averted the danger. 

Nevertheless we were revealing our 
position by a peculiar buoy, and we ex- 
pected momentarily to hear the crashing 
blow of a shell in the stern. 

But everything remained quiet. The 
screws could no longer betray us. Also 
it probably was still too dark up there, 
and the destroyer perhaps had enough of 
its on troubles in the wild sea. 


nevertheless tried to extricate ourselves 

from this predicament as quickly as 
we could. As the boat had remained en- 
tirely intact and had stood the terrific 
blow without any damage, all further 
operations proceeded strictly according to 
program, The after tanks which had not 
been entirely emptied of air, were flooded, 
and thus we gradually got the boat back 
into a more reasonable position. 

But this did not mean that the Deutsch- 
land promptly returned to her horizontal 
bearings. Indeed, she had poked her 
nose too deep into the mud to make this 
possible in a hurry. But now we were at 
least fully submerged and had a chance 
to go calmly to work, 

The outermost ballast tanks were re- 
lieved of part of their water, and sub- 
sequently we maneuvered around with 
the “trimmtanks” until the prow got 
loose from the ground. Thereupon we 
began to “swim up,’ but were promptly 
compelled to “trim back” in order to 
counteract the immediate tendency to- 
ward swinging on the part of the vessel’s 
aft, which had become too heavy. After 
a while the equilibrium of weight had 
been reestablished and the Deutschland 
was once more firmly in hand. 


[: will be easily understood that. we 


OW there was time to consider what 

it was that could have caused the 

sudden “bucking” of our usually 
well-behaved boat. 

There must have been a combination of 
several causes. Aside from the fact that 
only in the most extraordinary and rare 
cases is it possible for a big boat to sub- 
merge against a high sea, it is conceivable 
that in the haste which was forced upon 
us by the destroyer the tanks were not 
completely emptied of air. 

But, above all, there was the aggravat- 
ing factor of the sudden dynamic effect 
of the depth rudder, which, together with 
the opposing force ‘of an extraordinarily 
heavy sea, caused a too swift descent. 

Ours was the position of a dirigible 
balloon which, shortly before landing, 
takes too steep a dive, and consequently 
is smashed to earth and crushed with re- 
doubled force by a sudden “fall breeze.” 
In our case the wonderful material of 
our steel “pressure body” withstood the 
tremendous blow without further harm. 


NOTHER thing in the incident 
seems to me to be worthy of men- 
tion. When I now look back upon 





it I recall that my first thought was the | 


cargo. “Is the cargo safely stored? Can 
it lose its equilibrium?” 

Curious as it may sound in retrospect, 
that is what I instinctively thought of. 
A “big steamer captain” doesn’t easily | 
get rid of his second nature, even on a 


U-boat. 


| 
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Short- Story Writing. 


COURSE of forty lessonsin the history,form, struc- 
A ture,and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 
. Berg Esenweiu, for years Ed- 

tor of Lippincott's. 








One student writes :—‘“‘Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 
sold to W oman’s Home Com pan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall’s 
and other leading magazines.” 


Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses; under professors in Har. 
vard, Brown, Cornell and other 
Dr. Esenwein leading colleges 
160 Page Catalog Free. Piease Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 266, Springfield, Mass. 
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Encyclopedia of Quota- vols. Complete. My 
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History of the World. 3 
What All Married Peple vols. $12.00. My price, 
Should Know. $3.00; 
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Law Without Lawyers. 
Publisher’s price, $2.00. 
My price, 45c. 

Shakespeare 24 vols. 
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When a Man Comes to 
Himself—Woodrow Wil- 
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Memory: How to Develop. 
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world, at the least expense of time or money »thisi is your means, 
If you want a paper in your home whichis sincere, reliable, en- 
tertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would 
appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly— 
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“THE TRUTH ABOUT THE BIBLE” 


Introductory rice $2.00. “Sexology of the Bible,” 

$1. 25. ‘Why Jesus was a Man and not a Woman,’ 

$1.50. “Will empty our insane th ae jails ae 
hospitals,” _— M. Powell, Ex-President 
liospital Medical College. ,~ BS Georgia. “They 
mean a better race,” A. Swan, M, D., Professor 
of Anatomy, Kansas City, Missouri. “The sex ideaof 
these books make them the world’s greatest books,” 
E, B. Ramsey, M. D. These books deal with the cause 
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viewpoint of the sex of the Bible, and give the remedy. 
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WEBSTER’S NEW Whatever your question; —be it the pronunciation 

new term; the spelling of a puzzling word: 

@ meaning o 

r, white soul etc.,-this New Creation 
—— a clear, accurate, final answer. 
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NEW STORIES OF LINCOLN 


[It seems nearly incredible that two 
new and (to all appearances) true stories 
of Lincoln that are as good as these 
should just now be emerging into view. 
They are both told by Major J. B. Mer- 
win, of Middlefield, Conn., founder of 
the Journal of Education. The first ap- 
pears in the N. Y. Evening Sun, and in it 
Major Merwin tells why Lincoln refused 
a $10,000 salary when his law practice was 
bringing him in but $1,000 a year. The 
offer was made by Erastus Corning, presi- 
dent of the N. Y. Central Railroad, who 
was a cousin of Merwin’s.] 


stitute address on Monday night, 
Feb. 27, 1860. He registered at the 
Astor House. Erastus Corning appar- 
ently had heard a good deal about Lincoln 
as a successful lawyer, but never had 
met him. He attended the Cooper Insti- 
tute mass meeting. At that time I had 
known Lincoln well for six years, having 
interested him in temperance work in 
Illinois in 1854-55. I heard him speak in 
Cooper Institute and was at the Astor 
House on the morning following the ad- 
dress. Corning came to me and said 

“T want to see Mr. Lincoln on business. 
Can I get to him?” 

“He’s the easiest man in the world to 
see,” was my answer. 

Folllowing the introduction Mr. Corn- 
ing drove straight to the business in 
mind. 

“Mr. 


Bey made his great Cooper In- 


Lincoln,” said he, “I understand 


.that in Illinois you win all your lawsuits.” 


Lincoln laughed softly at this and re- 
plied: 

“Oh, no, Mr. Corning, that is not true; 
but I do make it a rule to refuse cases 
unless I am convinced the litigant’s cause 
is just.” 

“Mr. Lincoln,” continued Corning, “will 
you entertain an offer from the New York 
Central Railroad to become its general 
counsel at $10,000 a year?” 

Lincoln looked his surprise and became 
very serious. 

“Why, Mr. Corning,” said he, “what 
could I do with $10,000 a year? It would 
ruin my wife and boys to have that much 
income. About $1,000 a year is all I get, 
year in and year out, as my share of my 
firm’s practice. I don’t believe I would 
better consider it.” 

“Well, you don’t have to decide till you 
get a letter from me,” said Corning. “I’m 
going to get our directors together and 
advise them to engage you at $10,000 a 
year.” 


R. CORNING then went away, leav- 
ing Lincoln somewhat dazed at the 
prospect. 
“Of course you'll accept,” I suggested, 
when he looked around at me. 
“No, Merwin, I don’t think I shall.” 
“Why, of course you'll accept. Why 
debate about it?” I continued. But Lin- 
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These Young Men and Women and 
Many Others of the Same Type Are 
Working Their Way Through College 


in accordance witha plan that you should know about if you are am- 
bitious to winacollegeeducation—withall that it means to youinyour 
future career—but lack the financial resources to put you through. 


The CURRENT OPINION 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


was established in 1908 and has helped thousands of students to pay their 
college expenses in amounts ranging from $100 to $3,500. Nota few have 
worked under the direction of this Fund during their four years at college. 
One young man actually put himself through his last yearat preparatory school, 
then through Cornell, and is now defraying his expenses|{at the Harvard 
Law School by means of the splendid opportunities the Fund offers to 
those who have the energy and intelligence to profit by them. The Fund is 


Endorsed by Many of the Most 
Prominent Educators of America 


and the distinction of the men and. women who serve on the supervising com- 
mittee is a guarantee of the high plane on which it is conducted. The members 
of this committee are as follows: 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT MARY E. WOOLEY 
Ex-President of the United States President, Mt. Holyoke College 
FRANKLIN K. LANE ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD 
* Secretary of the Interior Ex-President, Lafayette College 
JOHN H. FINLEY DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Commissioner of Education, State Chancellor emeritus, Leland Stan- 
of New York ford Jr. University 


If you want a college education and cannot gee your way clear to obtain- 
ing it, or if you are already in college and are hampered by lack of funds, 
write today for a copy of our booklet entitled 


“THE OPEN DOOR TO A COLLEGE EDUCATION” 


which gives you full particulars about the plan, with the names and photo- 
graphs of many successful students with whom you may communicate if you wish. 
Writing for this booklet will place you under no obligation and will subject 
you to no interviews. A post card saying: “Send me the Open Door,” 
with your name and address will do. 


CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND, 63 West 36th Street, New York 



































(Continued from page v.) 


of the campaign warrants the assumption 
that there was nothing dull about it. 
Joshua F. Speed, Lincoln’s friend, took a 
keen interest in Lincoln’s fight and went 
about with him to various points in the 
district. Lincoln appointed a meeting for 
Cartwright’s home town. 

“Abe,” said Speed, “you’d better stay 
away from there. That town is a Cart- 
wright town. Cartwright’s friends will 
take it as an affront if you go there to 
speak.” 

“I’ve got as many friends there as 
Cartwright has,” replied Lincoln, “and 
I’m going out there to talk to them.” 

As soon as the Lincoln afternoon meet- 
ing was advertized, Cartwright, not to be 
overshadowed, advertized a religious re- 
vival meeting for the same evening. Lin- 
coln’s meeting was very largely attended. 
Lincoln mixed with the people in charac- 
teristic fashion, and made a winning im- 
pression with his address. 

“Speed,” said he to his friend, “I want 
to hear what Dominie Cartwright has got 
to say to-night. I think he’ll light into me. 
I'm going to stay over to the meeting to- 
night.” 

“Don’t do it,” cautioned Speed. “The 
old preacher is a fighter. Your presence 
at his revival meeting, after what he has 
said about your lack of religious regu- 
larity, will make it seem as if you were 
looking for trouble. Stay away from the 
meeting.” 


UT Lincoln = determined to attend, 
and go he did. He sat in a rear seat, 
and probably his presence cast a de- 

pression over the meeting. Cartwright 
spoke powerfully along evangelistic lines, 
warning the unregenerate of their danger. 
Finally he gave the invitation about as 
follows: 

“All who desire to lead a new life, to 
give their hearts to God, and go to heaven, 
will stand.” 

A sprinkling of men, womén and chil- 
dren rose. After they were seated the 
preacher went on: 

“All who do not wish to go to hell will 
stand.” 

All the audience responded to this invi- 
tation with the exception of Lincoln. 
Whereupon every one expected something 
would happen; and it did. 

“Sit down,” said the preacher. 

“IT observe,” he continued when all was 
again still, “that many responded to the 
first invitation to give their hearts to God 
and go to heaven. And I further observe 
that all of you save one indicated that 
you did not desire to go to hell. The sole 
exception,” continued the preacher, his 
voice growing more impressive, “is Mr. 
Lincoln, who did: not respond to either 
invitation. May I inquire of you, Mr. Lin- 
coln,” said Cartwright, with great earnest- 
ness and in a loud voice, “where you are 
going ?” 


HE tall form of Lincoln rose to its 
full height, and he replied: 
; “I came here as a_ respectful 
listener. I did not know that I was to be 
singled out by Brother Cartwright. I be- 
lieve in treating religious matters with 
due solemnity. I admit that the questions 
propounded by Brother Cartwright are of 
great importance. I did not feel called 
upon to answer as the rest of you did. 
Brother Cartwright asks me directly 
where I am going? I desire to reply with 
equal directness: J am going to Congress.” 
The reply was so unexpected that it up- 
set the meeting, and Cartwright, in his 
chagrin, soon dismissed the meeting. Lin- 
coln had turned the tables on his ad- 
versary. 
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The Best Known 
Boy in the World 


ROM China to New York, and around the 
world the other way, to London, there is one 
boy who is known and loved above all others— 


and that boy is Tom Sawyer. 


In him each man knows the image of his own 
boyhood, of its dreams and its 
Tom Sawyer each man sees the renewal of 
his own youth—each woman sees the son she 
loves—for Tom Sawyer is really the story of 


Mark Twain’s own boyhood. 


The 


Chinese mandarin 


makes the other boys pay him for doing his 
work. The little Russian trembles as he over- 
hears Indian Joe plotting to rob the widow. 
The German in his trench tunnel catches his 
breath as he reads of Tom and little Becky alone 

in their tunnel. Wherever men read, they shiver with 


chuckles 


mischief. In 














when Tom 


“~ 


Tom that fearful midnight when he saw the doctor murdered 


beside a new-made grave. 
And each man who reads 


go for cheer. 
is eternal. 


Twain. 


are expiring. 


low price. 





in 
his is Mark Twa 
- in German 


This is Mark Twain 
in Bohemian 


1817—1917 


knows 


and wishes he had a chanée to do it all over again and 
make it up to a long-suffering mother. 


MARK TWAIN 


Another Lincoln in Spirit 


Mark Twain made us laugh, so that we had no time to see that 
his style was sublime, that he was almost biblical in simplicity, 
that he was to America another Lincoln in spirit. 

To us, to everyone in the United States, he was just Mark 
Twain—well beloved, one of ourselves, one to laugh with, one to 
Mark Twain's smile will live forever. His laughter 


The man who could write two such books as “Huckleberry Finn” 
and “Joan of Arc” was splendid in power. 

All that is lovable and big in American life, he has expressed. 
But above all, that intangible something that makes America 
what it is, the world finds in Mark Twain. 
He is the great American. 
Asia so knows him. 
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Everything that goes into the making 
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his own mother in Aunt Polly, 


He is our Mark 
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No—not your nerves, but ‘your lack of 
GOOD nerves—failing because they are 
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When the strain is greatest on the firing line of 
business, the food that nerves live by, albumen and 
phosphorus—is being consumed at a tremendous rate. 
There is a deficit to be made good, as your physician 
will tell you. 
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Why let your nerves force you to drop out—be 
‘ fore giving Sanatogen a chance to help ? 









ANATOGEN is sold by good druggists everywhere, in three sizes: $1.00 
andupward. Awarded the Grand Prize at the International Congress 
of Medicine, held in London, 1913. 
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A THRILLING “WIRELESS” 
CONVERSATION ON THE 
HIGH SEAS 


[The story of how an unarmed English 
cattle-ship, the Anglo-Californian, escaped 
from a German submarine appeals to Al- 
fred Noyes, the poet, as a tale which, in 
the days before the war, would have been 
dismissed as “beyond the wildest dreams 
of melodrama.” We give the story, as Mr. 
Noyes tells it in the London Sphere and 
the New York Times.] 








HE Anglo-Californian was homeward 

bound from Montreal to Avonmouth 
with a cargo of 927 horses. She 
was chased and shelled by a submarine. 
She sent out wireless calls, and was an- 
swered by a man-of-war beyond the hori- 
zon. The firing grew so hot that when 
the submarine signaled “abandon ship” 
the captain decided to obey. He stopped 
the engines, and two boats were lowered. 
One was fired on and both capsized. A 
wireless message was then received tell- 
ing the captain to hold on as long as 
possible, and he decided to go on again. 
He had some difficulty in persuading the 
firemen to go down below, but he was 
probably helped by the way in which the 
submarine had treated their “places of 
safety.” As soon as the ship moved on, 
the submarine opened fire on the bridge 
and boats. The captain and eight hands 
were killed; seven hands were badly 
wounded and twenty horses were killed. 

I shall not attempt to paint that picture 
—the smoke, the confusion, the changes of 
command, the concussions, the neighings 
of the horses, the pounding of the en- 
gines. But with all that as a background 
and the single statement that the wireless 
operator was in an exposed position just 
abaft the bridge, and remained at his post 
throughout, let the reader study for him- 
self the amazing melodrama of this wire- 
less conversation between the Anglo- 
Californian and the invisible man-of-war 
rushing up beyond the sky-line. 

“S.0.S., S.0.S., being chased by sub- 
marine. S.O.S. Position Latitude so and 
so N., Longitude so and so W., steering 
so and so.” 

“Go ahead. He is being led a dance, 
and it is O.K. to work for a few minutes. 
Now altering course to south.” 

“Are you the Cryptic? He is rapidly 
overtaking us.” 

“Yes. Steer so and so, and keep me in- 
formed.” 

“That is impossible. We are being 
fired on.” 

“Where is submarine?” 

“Now astern.” 

“Endeavor to carry out instructions. 
Important.” 

“Can’t. He is now on top of us and I 
can feel his shots hitting us.” 

“On your port?” 

“Submarine on top of us and hitting us. 
Captain says steering so and so, If he 
alters course will endanger ship.” 

“Did you get message from Cryptic?” 
[This was an invisible destroyer speaking 
from a new point of the compass, forty 
miles away. | 

“T can’t hear him.” 

“Steer as much east as possible.” [This 
was Cryptic resuming her long-distance 
instructions and cross-examination with 
the calm of a doctor addressing a ner- 
vous patient. ] 

“Tf we steer east we shall have sub- 
marine abeam. We can’t do it.” 

“Please give Cryptic your speed.” 

“Twelve knots.” 

“Can see your smoke. Hold on, Fun- 
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nel red and blue bands with yellow star. 
We are making your smoke.” 

“According to your position I am nine 
miles off you.’ 

“We are the Anglo-Californian.” 

“Have you many passengers?” 

“No. But we are 150 men on board. 
Crew.” 

“Please fire rockets to verify position. 
What is position of submarine?” 

“Right astern, firing at wireless.” 

“Let me have your position frequently.” 

“Now firing our rockets. Submarine 
signals, ‘Abandon vessel as soon as possi- 
ble.’” : 

“As a last resource can you ram? She 
will — give in. Can you see my smoke 
N.E. of you?” 

“No. No. She is too close. We are 
stopped and blowing off.” 


T was at this point that the captain ap- 
parently wavered between abandoning 
his ship and going on. The reader will 

note the subtle distinctions in the follow- 
ing dialog; the Anglo-Californian, as an 
unarmed ship, being chiefly anxious to 
escape, while the man-of-war is anxious 
also to bag the submarine, if possible. 
The sea was still naked of help, tho be- 
yond the horizon the great ships were 
foaming up at full speed. It was the en- 
couragement of the wireless rather than 
a faint wisp of smoke on the sky-line that 
persuaded the captain to continue the 
struggle. 

“Can see you distinctly,” called the 
Cryptic. “Am about S.W. from you. 
Hold on.” 

“Yes. Yes. He is running away.” 

“In what direction?” 

“He is on the port side; we are between 
you and him. Hurry, hurry, hurry; he is 
getting abeam to torpedo us.” 

“IT am coming.” 

“We are keeping him astern now.” 

“O.K. Endeavor to keep his attention. 
You will be quite safe when—” 

“Your signals are weak.” 

“How are you steering?” 

“T can’t find out how we are steering. 
It is zig-zag.” 

“Tell captain to steer straight. [The 
zig-zag course was wrong, as the sub- 
marine was astern.] How many masts 
have you?” 

“For God’s sake, hurry up. Firing like 
blazes.” 

“How many masts—” 

“Can’t read you. Concussion.” 

“How many masts have you?” 

“Two—two—one funnel. I see you on 
our port beam.” 

“O.K. Keep quiet as tho we were only 
o— to your assistance and nothing 
else.” 

“Keep him astern. Hurry up.” 

“We are firing. Can you inform re- 
sult ?” 

“Can hear you. Several being wounded. 
Shrapnel, I believe.” 

“Keep men below or those on deck lie 
face down.” 

“All taking shelter in front of bridge- 
houses, He is firing shell.” 

“Have you two or four masts in all?” 

“Two masts and one funnel.” 

“What speed?” 

“Twelve, twelve, and submarine keep- 
ing pace. He is still very close, within 
200 yards. Captain wants to know if you 
will fire to scare him?” 

“Firing to scare him. Please head to- 
wards me.” 

“We can’t. You are astern and so is 
submarine.” 

“Head for us in round about south. If 
submarine is only 200 yards astern put 
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which are within the reach of any one regulating ‘planes did work in the rain, fe 
who does not need extensive apparatus traveling at times no higher than 400 feet. di 
aie sections to telan chout Avions de chasse were never called upon f 
73 Hey 8 to go olit in such weather. Also, they IMPORTANT! ¢ 
the desired result . : : ve 
e ° never flew at night—it was thought im- li 
Post 8vo. 50 cents net. possible to land them. Now the avions WHEN notifying CURRENT OPINION a) 
de chasse, piloted by a few adroit volun- " Pal a change in address, subscribers Io 
teers, disturb the stillness of the night. It tg give both the old and the new address, “ 
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badly-broken-up pilot. 

Dressed for the air, the aggregation re- 
minds one of actors in a Chinese devi! 
dance. You climb inte your apparatus 
and snap the belt around you. One by 
one the machines pull out of line, head 
into the wind, and aiter a short run take 
the air, climbing at a steep angle. 

The pilots are divided into two patrols. 
Your group is to meet over a near-by 
town. It is half an hour's trip by auto- 
mobile. You are over it in three minutes 
by aérial route. Your companions are 
circling over the meeting-place at 7,000 
feet. Swinging in close to each other, the 
little fleet heads eastward, following the 
course of the sluggish Somme. Below 
you is a great expanse of brown landscape, 


OBSERVATIONS OF 


then there is a splintering crash and a 


laced by an intricate design of white | 


roads. Frost is on the ground and the 
country looks like a vast, sandy area. To 
the left is the territory held by the British, 
and you try and picture the soldiers in 
their khaki. In 6ix or seven minutes you 
are over the line of observation balloons. 
They are at about 4,500 feet but you have 
been climbing so rapidly that they look 
the size of dill pickles. The towns on 
the banks of the Somme have shrunk to 
the dimensions, and closely resemble the 
little knock-down toy cities that one gives 
children on Christmas. Southward is a 
hamlet where, until a few days ago, the 
Foreign Legion was resting. There are 
more than thirty Americans in that fa- 
mous corps, and as you look down you 
wonder if any are aware that the tiny 
*planes high above them are piloted by 
their compatriots. 

The ground just back of the front re- 
minds one of a great terminal. Little 
white trails of steam mark the constant 
arrival and departure of supply trains. 
You cannot distinguish the nature of 
the stores, or pick out any details, but it 
S patent that they cover miles. Oddly 
enough there is but little evidence of this 
on the German side. One sees the smoke 
from their trains, and that is all. 

BSERVATION machines are mov- 
ing slowly over the lines. When 
the fighting fleet arrives on the 

scene the air-craft take on new life. 
It makes one think of fish that, lazily 
sunning themselves in a pond, are star- 
tled by a stone dropping into the water. 
You are flying at more than 14,000 
feet and the cold begins to make itself 
felt. Looking up into the round mirror, 
you see that your face is red as a beet. 
Sometimes there is a white line under the 
goggles and you know that the skin over 
the cheek bone is frozen. There are no 
German ’planes over the lines, but two 
can be seen very low far within their 
territory. Another, at such a great alti- 
tude that he appears as a speck above you, 
is waiting for the opportunity to attack 
some isolated machine. You push on a 
lever and throw your rapid-fire gun into 
gear, press on the release, and shoot a 
few rounds—good, she’s working! Your 
group has been following down the Ger- 
man part of the Somme, and, having 
reached the southern end of our sector, 
turns north to tour the lines. Lieutenant 
de Laage in his swift Spad races back and 
forth in large détours, so as not to out- 
distance the rest of us. It gives you a 
feeling of confidence to see him maneu- 
vering above, for no finer soldier ever 
lived. Six avions de chasse loom up com- 
ing from the German lines. Boches! It 
looks as if a fight were coming off—but 
no, for on closer inspection they turn out 
to be a French unit that had gone far 
afield in search of their quarry. 


| England and me genees boy changed 
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In the ~ 
King’s 
Name 


The little King of 


places and could not change back! 

The proud little King, first monarch of his time, King of 
all England, in rags, beaten, threatened, had but one friend, 
Miles Hendon—and he thought him a ’mad child and was 
good to him in pity. And the ragged street child, dressed 
in the King’s fine robes, bewildered and terrified, sat in the 
Palace. What a reckoning when the truth came out! What 
an amazed Miles Hendon! Was ever beloved and gallant 


Knight more gloriously rewarded? 

Who of us so lucky as to have a friend like Miles Hendon—so wronged, 
so loyal, so kind, and so gallant! And the little street child in the King’s 
Palace—what man does not wish to help him—what mother would not 
like him for a son? 

Read “The Prince and the Pauper” again. It is the Mark Twain 
of Huckleberry Finn and the Mark Twain of Joan of Arc rolled into one. 
For it is humor and charm—and it is history and beauty. 


MARK TWAIN 


Bountiful giver of joy and humor, he was yet much more, for while 
he laughed with the world, his lonely spirit struggled with the sadness 
of human life, and sought to find the key. Beneath the laughter is a 
big human soul, a big philosopher. 

Out of the generous west came Mark Twain, giving widely and freely 
to the world such laughter as men had never seen. It was laughter 
whole-souled and clean, and yet the laughter of thoughtful men. 

At first it seems a long way from the simple, human fun of Huckleberry 
Finn to the spiritual power of Joan of Arc, but look closer and you 
will find beneath them both the same ideal, the same hu- 
manity, the same spirituality, that has been such a glorious 
answer to those who accuse this nation of being wrapped up 
in material things. 





There seems to be no end to the things M: ark Twain could do well. When he 
wrote history, it was a new kind of history, unlike any other except it its accuracy 
When he wrote books of travel, it was an event, and the world sat up and noticed. 
He did many things—stories, novels, travel, history, essays, humor—but behind each 
was the force of a great, earnest, powerful personality, that dominate i hi s time, s9 


that even then he was known all over the globe. Simple, unassuming, democrat 
he was welcomed by Kings, he was loved by plain people 

He wasa gallant fighter for freedom, for human ity. The si impticity, the kindly humor, the generos- Cur. 
ity, the spirituality half revealed that we like to thin ink is America—all these 1 Mark Twain, oO 
If foreign nations love him, we in this country give him first place in our hearts. The home 4-17 








without Mark Twain is not an American home. ietits 
. ° & Broth 
The Centennial Half-Price Sale Must Close Franklin 'Se. 
Mark Twain wanted these books in the hands of all the people. He demanded that lew York 
we make good-looking, substantial books that every man cou! 1 afford to ow So we Please send me 
made this set, and there has been a tremendous sale on it. Mark Twain's Works, 
But Mark Twain could not foresee that the price of paper, the price of ink, , I — this set for 
the price of cloth, would al! go up as thev have in the last two years. It is 5 es a hd examina ton 
ble to c ati the long sale. It should have closed before this. nunne if I é met wnes it 
Because this is the one hundredth anniversary of the foundin L- If I keep the books I will remit 
Harper & Brothers we have decided to continue this half-price s $1.00 at once and $2.00 a month 
while the present supply lasts. for 12 months. 
Get your set now while the price is low. As an American you 


must _— Mark Twain. Send the coupon today before the 


present edition is all gone. 


HARPER & BROTHERS Address 


Franklin Square (1817-1917) New York 30 per ceat. added os 


anadian prices because of duty 
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The Key 
To Success 
The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 
make your mind an _ infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 
figures, names, faces. nables you 
concentrate, lop trol, 
quneme bashfuiness, think on your 
feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- 
veloping memories of thousands. 


Write Today {; for r Sree bookiet *° 


ac - 
ed Memory Test, also how to > obtain ny 


"REE book, ‘‘How To Speak In Public.’ 


Sidon School of Memory. 1975 Hearst Bidg.. Chicago. Ik. 





e,e 
Short- Story Writing 
COURSE of forty lessonsin the history,form, struc- 
ture.,and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- 
itor of Lippincott’s. 


One student writes :—*‘Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 
sold to VW oman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall’s 
and other leading magazines.” 


Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses; under professors in Har- 
. 4 vard, Brown, Cornell and other 
Dr. Esenwein leading colleges 
160 Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 266, Springfield, Mass. 

















HE great superiority that French 

aviation has obtained over the Ger- 

man is even more evident in the 
Somme than at Verdun. Some days the 
air is so full of French craft that it is 
nothing short of suicide for a German to 
venture within five miles of the trenches. 
Due to this superiority, the aérial front is 
more than four kilometers in advance of 
that held by the infantry. 

Your knees are trembling from the cold 
and your feet are numb. A man ahead 
starts down in wide circles. He, too, must 
be feeling the cold and seeks a warmer 
level. You follow. : A hammering sound 
strikes your ears like the noise of a ma- 
chine gun at close quarters. “What the 

” You look around—nothing! It 
was only the wind making your hood vi- 
brate. Two balls of black smoke burst 
under a machine ahead of you. They 
were very near and the pilot makes a 
sudden dive to evade the range of the 
shrapnel. You start to laugh, but just 
then a salvo breaks untomfortably close 
alongside of your ’plane, and you do some 
dodging on your own account. In a few 
minutes Peronne again passes beneath. 
An observation airplane hovers over it at 
about your level. Passing close, you see 
a bundled-up figure wave, and you return 
the compliment. Now you are over the 
junction of the French and British lines. 
Shells are breaking in the trenches south 
of Bapaume. Possibly an attack is taking 
place. You wonder if the “Yanks” are in 
the action. A group of strange-looking 
machines approaches. They are flying in 
a V formation. Their cockades have a 
blue circle on the outside, just the reverse 
of ours, which from the center run blue, 
white, red. You know them to be British. 
It is remarkable how they keep in such 
perfect formation. They sail serenely 
along in an unperturbed manner, while a 
Frenchman is always cutting figures in 
the sky. 


O the northeast a thick blanket of 
white fog draws slowly nearer, shut- 
ting off the ground from view. It is 

the sea mist. In a few minutes it will 
hide the earth, and you race against it 
for home. The air becomes blurred, you 
drop low. Wisps of mist streak from 
the little clusters of trees, as if smoky 
fires had been built in them. When you 
arrive over your field it is hazy. The 
wind gauge is hardly visible. Aligning 
yourself -with it, you dive for the field, 
redress, flash over the ground, and, losing 
speed, hit the earth. Snapping on the mo- 
tor, you roll toward your hangar. Your 
mechanics run out to guide you. 

Des Boches? they ask. 

Non, rien a signaler. 
report.” 

The ’planes come to earth at short in- 
tervals, one after the other. One is miss- 
ing, but the pilot has telephoned that he 
landed at another field. 

Lufbery had gone off on his own hook 
and found a German. “What did you do 
to him, Luff?” asks one of the pilots. 

“Well, I don’t know if I got him or 
not. I got under his tail, and shot, and 
he dropped straight down. There was a 
lot of smoke coming up. He was a big, 
fat Boche, too—one of those easy ones.” 
(Sergeant-Major Lufbery, of New Haven, 
Conn., has since received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor and has destroyed seven 
enemy aeroplanes of record.) 

At twelve we gather at table for our 
noonday meal. We have a rule that 
only English is permitted at lunch and 
French at dinner. A slip costs two sous. 


“No, nothing to 
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Some of the men are strangely silent at 


night. 
A ere the target, furnishes a good 
many thrills. You will be sleeping 
quietly, when suddenly you are awakened 
by the firing of cannon—by sharp reports 
that are quite distinct from the dull roar 
of artillery on the front. The anti-air- 
craft battery barks out four times. There 
is a couple of seconds’ wait and then— 
pum-pum-pum-pumt comes faintly to your 
ears as the shrapnel breaks high in the 
alr. 

“Eh, there’s a Boche!” cries out one of 
the pilots, from his stall down the hall. 

“_ n the Boche!” comments an- 
other. 

The firing grows louder as a near-by 
battery picks up the night raider. Soon 
you hear the rhythmic hum of the Ger- 
nan’s motor. From the sound he is quite 
low. Then there is no noise. He has 
cut his motor and is swooping down to 
his target. The long shed in which we 
sleep is banked on each side with bags of 
earth, so unless a bomb hits the root one 
is in comparative safety. The German 
airman again switches on his motor and 
you know from the pitch he is at a feeble 
height. You are also aware of the fact 
that he is getting ready to aim, and you 
pass a few tense moments—you pass them 
pulling on your shoes, throwing an over- 

vat over your shoulders, and rushing 
irantically out to the shelter cave near 
the rear of the shack. While the crowd 
is herding into the haven there is an ear- 
splitting crash, accompanied by a burst of 
light. Dirt and stones splash down like 
rain. A second or two afterward another 
bomb explodes, but farther off. There is 
a lapse. The third bomb is a dead one. 


NIGHT bombardment, when you 





\ few more detonations and you hear 
the enemy machine speed up and hum 
away in the direction of the lines. Its 


work is done, and you go back to your 
bunk. <2 
Ponderous 

At a reception the other day, we are told 
hy the San Francisco Argonaut, M. Ni- 
jinsky, the famous Russian dancer, listened 
vithout wincing to a pianoforte perform- 
nee, more vigorous than skilful, on the 
part of the daughter of the house. “M. 
Nijinsky, how do you like my little girl’s 
playing?” the hostess asked her guest of 
honor. “Ah, madam,” M. Nijinsky replied 
in his quaint English, “I think your daugh- 
ter haff a vairy firm tread.” 

Not So Docile As His Patients. 

A Scottish doctor, new to the gun, we 
read in the N. Y. Globe, once ventured on 
a day’s rabbit. shooting. Chased by the 
ferrets, each rabbit proved to be a quick- 
moving target, and the doctor was not meet- 
ing with quite the success he anticipated. 
At length he lost his patience and exclaimed 
to the keeper who accompanied him: “‘Hang 
it all, man, those rabbits are too quick for 
me! 

“Ay, doctor,” was the keeper’s reply, “but 
ye surely didna expect them tae lie still 
like yer patients till ye kill them!” 


In Spite of Himsel! 

One of the justices of the Supreme Court 
tells of a young lawyer in the West who 
was trying his first case before the late 
Justice Harlan. The youthful attorney had 
evidently conned his argument until he knew 
it by heart. Before he had consumed ten 
minutes in his oratorical effort the Justice 
had. decided the case in his favor and told 


him so. Despite this, the young lawyer 
would not cease. It seemed that he had 
attained such a momentum that he could 
not stop. 


Finally Justice Harlan leaned forward 
and, in the politest of tones, said: “Mr. 
Smith, despite your arguments, the court has 
concluded to decide this case in your favor.” 
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| A wonderful new method of acquiring speed and accuracy in typewriting; 80 to 100 
words a minute now easy for anyone ; how it has doubled and trebled stenographers’ Salaries 


By FRANK J. SIMMONS 


N Europe, and in America for many years 
I it has been a regular part of every musician's 
training to take special gymnastic finger ex 
ercises. Teachers would no more expect 
their pupils to become good pianists without spe 
cial finger exercises, than they would expect them 
to play without first learning to read notes 
Now for the first time has this principle of gym 
nastic finger training been applied to typewriting 
Its necessity is proved by the fact that one great 


| difficulty which handicaps ninety-nine out of every 








hundred strenographers is their inability to gain 





full control of their finger movements 

he average stenogra 
pher typewrites thirty to 
forty words a minute A 
“trained finger’ operator 
typewrites eighty to one 
hundred words a minute, 
without errors and with 
amazing ease There you 
have the reason for the 
difference in salaries paid 
to stenographers A fifty 
word-a-minute gain in type 
writing speed must mean 
a Vast increase in the 
Strengthening the amount of finished work 
turned out in a_ given 

finger muscles time. 


; And since employers pay 
for nothing in the world except : 
quantity and quality of work 
produced, it is obvious that no 
matter how good a stenographer 
may be at shorthand, he or she 
can never expect much increase 
in pay until speed, real speed 
and accuracy on the typewriter 
are acquired. 





The New Way in Typewriting 


The trouble in the past, from 
the stenographer’s standpoint, 
has been that 
successful method 
ing the fingers to secure 
high speed and accuracy in 
typewriting. Piano exercises 
were useless for typewriting 
needs—they were designed 
to secure a different kind of 
result—and they were too 
hard—took too much time 
and required too much ef- 
fort. 

It remained for R. Ek. Tul- 
loss, who is known the coun- 
try over as among the great- 
est typewriting authorities of 
the present day, to invent a marvelous system of 
finger exercises which can be learned in only ten 
remarkable easy lessons and which with amazing 
quickness brings this wonderful flexibility, speed 
and control of the fingers. 

Already thousands have adopted the new method 
with results bordering almost on the miraculous. 
Many of them were so-called “touch writers,” 
others, after years of fruitless effort, had prac- 
tically given up hope of ever attaining more than 
merely average typewriting ability, many had 


there was no 
of train- 


Making each finger 
independent 


Simple exercises practised away from 
machine, that double typewriting speed 


Raising Stenographers’ Salaries 





That this New Way in Typewriting tr € sala 
ries of stenographers is shown by actual figures 
given in the letters written to Mr Tulloss by 
hundreds of stenographers For examp!l Mr 
John H. Marquette of Smiths Falls, Ont., never 
averaged more than forty to forty-five words per 
minute until he began to typewrite the New Way 
His speed quickly increased and soon he was 
typewriting at the phenomenal speed of 8&5 to 
words a minute from shorthand notes and as a 
result of this increased speed 
in typewriting, his salary was 
raised 20 per cent. and within 
a few months 20 per cent 
more s r. Marquette says, 
he is now earning about twice 
as much as any of the other 
14 stenographers in his ofhee 

Then there is the story of 
Miss Anna S. Cubbinson of 
Harrisburg, Pa., who write 
“I am today filling the position 
of Chief Clerk to the Depart 
ment of Parks in this city, my 
salary being exactly double fgg few days you 
what it wus when I took up 


the study of the New Way in notice the difference 


Typewriting 


A. H. Gardiner of Madison 
Wis., was getting $70 pe month 
when he began to study the New 
~ Way in Typewriting In r 
: markably short spa f 
increased his speed fr mm s 
a minute to & word ind 
salary jumped to § a ) 
” re th in d uolg b 
I could go on and give ht 
dreds of other instances of the 
markable results achieved through 
the speed and accu y acquired 
by tvpewriting 
But the school has prepared a 
remarkable book, for fre i 
tribution, which goes into detail 
and reproduces many other le 
ters which bear out the claims 
made for Mr. Tulloss’ system. 
Amazing Book Free 
This interesting book is brim- 
ful of eye-opening ideas and 





valuable information It explains 
how this unique new method wil 
quickly make your fingers strong 
and dextrous, bring them under perfe 
make them extremely rapid in their movements 
how in a few short weeks you can transform your 
typewriting and make it easy, accurate and amaz 
ingly speedy. 


For speed is 
Striking the keys 


f controi, 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want 
to make your work easier—if you want to get 
more money in your pay envelope— don't wait a 


single moment before sending for this book of in 
formation and proof. 

This new method is bringing such marvelous 
results to others—is proving itself to be so sure 
a means of quickly increasing salaries——that you 
will be doing yourself a big injustice if you fail 














taken other courses, with no marked increase in to write for it et on Just send a postal card 
speed—yet, by the New Way practically without request now to The Tulloss School, 8624 College 
exception, they all have developed the remarka- Hill, Springfield, Ohio, and your copy will be sent 
ble speed of eighty to one hundred words a min- by return mail without cost or obligation Do 
ute. this now, before you turn this page 
U Indigesti 

Indigestion, constipation and the ills they lead to are and natural Over 400 pages Many {illustrat s 

so wholly unnecessary—and cause so much needless suf- Price, $3. Write for the book t ay y a 

fering—that Dr. Kellogg, Chief Medical Director of the risk. For. after five days exa atior f you are 

Battle Creek Sanitarium, has written a book, ‘Colon entirely satisfied. you 1 " for 1 

Hygiene,”’ in which he tells you how such ills may P : S 

be avoided. During his more than forty years experi- refund of your money adie = " ‘7 

ence at the Sanitarium, Dr. Kellogg has prescribed for ‘he value $ book for you - 

thousands of cases of indigestion, constipation and the 

more serious ills to which they lead Therefore, what Use the Coupon 

- tells you in his book is the result of experience. — me eee 

fe deajs with facts—not theory Dr. Kellogg recom- 

mends Pe natural methods—diet pile gy the and Good Health Publishing Co. 

sleep. No drugs Instructions given in ‘“‘Colon Hy | 

giene”’ are so full, complete and plainly stated that you 4404 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 

can easily follow them right in your own home. No I attach $3 for *““( Hygie which 1 will keep 

tiresome régime. No exhaustive system. Only what ‘ 

or return in five days for refund 





your own common sense promptly tells you is rational | 


(Write your name and address plainly the margin ) 
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Take mirrors 
_for instance 
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T is very difficult to polish 
mirrors, glazed ware, silver or 


similar articles if an oily film of 


soap remains after the washing. 









Ivory Soap is especially suited 
for cleaning pieces of this kind 
because it is neutral and entirely & 
free from unsaponified oil. Com- 
paratively little rinsing removes 
every particle of soap, leaving a 
not a sign of greasy gloss. : 


After Ivory’s use, any article is 
not only clean in the sense that 






it is free from dirt, but it is clean 


= in the stricter sense that it is free 
B EFORE you house- 


clean, send for this from everything which might 
free book. It tells you ‘ 

how to dean many Spoil the effect of the final dry- 
of the things that or- 
dinarily cause the 
most trouble at 
house-cleaning time. 


cl Us ete” = TVORY SOAP 


ing and rubbing. 


and address The 
Procter & Gamble = — 
Co., Department Ee 

3-D, Cincinnati, O, : 
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Return of the Exiles from Siberia 
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LIPPINCOTT 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J. B. Lippincott CoMPANY 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures 
of War Work in England 

With an Introduction. By 
H. G. Wells. 51 plates. Litho- 
graph on cover. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Pennell secured permis- 
sion through Lloyd George to 
make these remarkable pictures 
of War Work in England, the 
making of great guns, of shot 
and shell, the building of air 
crafts and war vessels, Mr. 
Pennell’s drawings leave an im- 
pression of a nation’s grandeur 
more vivid even than the pic- 
tures of armies and navies in 
actual combat. 


Some Russian Heroes, 
Saints and Sinners 
By Sonia E. Howe, Author 
of “A Thousand Years of Rus- 
sian History.” 44 illustrations. 
$2.50 net. 
These stories are fascinating 
studies of Russia and present 
the intensely human side of a 
great people. They give one an 
understanding of Russian na- 
tional life and character which 
is far more vivid than any his- 
torical work could possibly be. 
The author has _ selécted all 
those historical and legendary 
characters that were types of 
their generation and prototypes 
of the Russians to-day. 


Training for a -Life 
Insurance Agent 

By Warren M. Horner. I!- 
lustrated. $1.25 net. 

The author has had nearly 
twenty-five years’ experience in 
the field and knows the business 
from A to Z. He presents the 
very essence of his business-get- 
ting success and his enthusiasm 
for the work bubbles over on 
every page. To those who hope 
to make Insurance their field it 
is invaluable. It covers every 
angle that one may wish in- 
formation upon. 


Laws of Physical Science 
By Edwin F. Northrup, Ph.D. 
Limp Leather. $2.00 net. 
The only book published pre- 
senting in exact form all the 
fundamental laws of science. 
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Leading Books of 
the Spring Season 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE, by Sidney L. Nyburg. 
One of the outstanding novels of the season. Se- 
lected by H. W. BOYNTON, in N. Y. NATION, 
March 22nd. 

H, MARY, BE CAREFUL, by George Weston. 
Establishes a record. Moving picture and dramatic 
rights sold within a month after publication. 

THE MARK OF CAIN, by Carolyn Wells, author of 
the -Fleming Stone detective stories. 

THE BOOK OF THE PEONY, by Mrs. Edward 
Harding. The only work on this flower. 

JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES OF WAR 
WORK IN ENGLAND. 51 plates. 


(See Description Below) 


SIDNEY L. NYBURG 


is marked as a brilliant novelist. He writes with a 
pen unthwarted by false notions, but alive with sin- 
cerity and genuine artistic impulse. 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 


$1.40 net. 
THREE PRINTINGS . 

NEW YORK TIMES:—“A_ brilliant piece of 
work. . . . A story of distinction.” 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE:—“‘The author has an al- 
most uncanny gift of piercing to the marrow of 
human motives.” ; 

NEW YORK WORLD:—‘Mr. Nyburg has written 
living, stirring chapters.” ; 7‘ 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT :—“Of exceptional quality. 
It brings to life a little studied aspect of our civil- 
ization.” y 

BALTIMORE EVENING SUN:—“The interest is 
unflagging from beginning to end.” 


On, Mary,-BE CAREFUL! 


By George Weston. Seven illustrations. Three 
printings. $1.00 net. . 

Just a moment, please! The New York Sun calls 
it “A rollicking budget of fun.” Phila. North Amer- 
ican:—‘‘A racy and original love story.” Ms. Oe 
World :—‘‘More frivolous, more joyful_ moments than 
belong of right to any single story.” Chicago Herald: 
—‘Piquant and appetizing.” 


A New Fleming Stone Detective Story 


THE MARK OF CAIN 


By Carolyn Wells. $1.35 net. 

Fleming Stone has become one of the great detec- 
tives of fiction, and “The Mark of Cain” is one of 
the most astounding mysteries which he has ever un- 
raveled. Never have stranger occurrences, more un- 
suspected suspicions, more weird clues beset him than 
in the murder case of Roland Trowbridge. 


The Only Book on This Exquisite Flower 


THE BOOK OF THE PEONY 


By Mrs. Edward Harding. 44 illustrations (20 in 
full color from autochroms and 24 half-tones from 
photographs). Handsome Octavo, $6.00 net. 

This book, by an expert, covers the whole subject. 
The suggestions on purchasing are of the utmost value 
to the beginner. There are simple and explicit direc- 
tions for planting (time, places and method), culti- 
vating, fertilizing and propagating. In addition, there 
are very valuable lists, charts, tables and map. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF NAVAL 
SERVICE 


By Cezumander Yates Stirling, U.S.N. $2.00 net. 

This new manual is uniform with Capt. Andrews’s 
“Fundamentals of Military Service,” which was used 
at the Training Camps last year, and received the 
endorsement of such men as Major-General Leonard 
Wood and Colonel Roosevelt. It is a compact pre- 
sentation of every phase of the navy, from the life of 
the seaman to the strategy of the Naval Board. Men 
who wish to advance and become officers are reading 
these books. 


Home Lasor Saving Devices, 
AND How To MAKE THEM 


By Rhea C. Scott. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


A handy book of immediate value to the woman 
who owns it. Prepared by the author under the 
supervision of the United States Government. It tells 
how to make or have made innumerable simple labor- 
saving devices. 





RETURN OF THE EXILES 
FROM SIBERIA 


[One of the results of the Russian 
Revolution has been the release of po- 
litical exiles from Siberia. The story of 
the return of about 100,000 of them to 
civilization, told by an Associated Press 
correspondent and condensed in the fol- 
lowing vetsion, will live with the spec- 
tacular scenes of the French Revolution,] 


IFTY thousand sledges, carrying vic- 
tims of the old régime back to free- 
dom in the new Russia from the 

mines and convict settlements of Siberia, 
are speeding in endless chain across the 
snows of North Asia toward the nearest 
points on the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
Their passengers range from members of 
the old nihilist and terrorist societies to 
exiles who were banished by administra- 
tive decree without trial or even known 
offence. 

It is a race against time as the spring 
thaw is imminent and the roads, even in 
the coldest settlements of the lower Lena, 
will soon be impassable. Exiles who do 
not reach the railroad within a fortnight 
must wait six weeks or two months until 
the ice melts and river navigation be- 
gins. 

The liberation of Siberia’s prisoners has 
barely begun. West of the Urals the 
Associated Press correspondent only en- 
countered a handful of exiles who, when 
the revolution began, were at or near 
the railroad. The first large party was 
encountered when the Siberian express 
reached Ekaterinburg in the Urals. It 
consisted of 150 political convicts and 
administrative exiles, including twenty 
members of the Jewish revolutionary 
bund, mostly from the Verkholensk dis- 
trict west of Lake Baikal. The exiles 
were traveling in special cars and had 
been on the road continuously from 
March 24, five days after they first heard 
of the revolution. 


HE cars were met by a vast crowd 

at the railroad station, which cheered 

them tumultuously. The returning 
exiles returned the cheers, but they were 
in a deplorable physical condition, shaggy, 
uncouth, unwashed, and extremely ema- 
ciated. Many were crippled with rheu- 
matism, two had lost hands and feet from 
frost bites, and one, who attempted flight 
a week before the revolution, had béen 
shot in the leg when he was recaptured. 
He was lying in a prison hospital when 
he learned that the revolution had made 
him a free man. 

The exiles had started west so hurried- 
ly that they arrived in an extraordinary 
variety of incongruous garb. Some wore 
new costumes which had been supplied by 
sympathizers along their route and some 
had handsome fur overcoats covering 
their hideous jail uniform. Among those 
who wore this latter costume was a young 
millionaire aristocrat from Odessa, who 
had been sentenced to life ten years ago 
for fomenting a revolutionary. mutiny in 
the Black Sea fleet. Others of the party 
wore shaggy sheep and wolf skins as a 
protection against the bitter Siberian 
blasts. One man from the Irkutsk city 
jail wore the gold-braided uniform tunic 
of the dismissed governor of Irkutsk un- 
der a ragged and greasy overcoat. 

All Ekaterinburg gathered to do honor 
to the exiles and a reception and dinner 
was hastily improvized at which a speech 
was delivered by Sophia Vasneff, who 
spent seven years in different Siberian 
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penal villages for possessing revolutionary 
literature. 


S soon as the news of the revolution 
spread through Siberia those exiles 
who had the means started for the 

nearest railway, traveling day and night 
in the Arctic cold on peasant sledges or 
government post sleighs. An enormous 
number of sledges from widely scattered 
settlements converged on Irkutsk and so 
congested the trails that the movement 
was held up sometimes for hours. 

Five days after the triumph of the revo- 
lution 6,000 exiles entered Irkutsk, but the 
vast majority were unable to proceed 
west, owing to the lack of rolling stock. 
These encamped about the town and along 
the railroad and at least a month will be 
needed before they can be sent home. 

One of the largest convict settlements 
was in Yakuba, in northeast Siberia, 
where about 15,000 exiles and convicts 
lived in semi-liberty. In the mining dis- 
trict of Nertchinsk 100 exiles, including 
seven women, convicted of conspiring 
against the emperor, have been released. 
The first to be freed was the famous 
Marie Spiridonova, who killed a colonel 
of gendarmes for torturing prisoners. 
She was herself tortured and abused for 
seven days and then sentenced to death 
by a field court martial. After her re- 
lease Mlle. Spiridonova fell ill and is now 
in hospital in Tchita. 

At Tyumen the correspondent met a 
second trainload of exiles from the Ir- 
kutsk prison and the penal settlements of 
Tobolsk and Tomsk. The crowds at the 
station cheered the famous terrorist Ni- 
cola Anuikhin, who shot and killed the 
chief of the Petrograd-Warsaw Railway 
in 1906. His victim, General Fuchloff, 
was about to kidnap 400 railroad strikers 
and send them to Siberia. Anuikhin, who 
introduced himself to a correspondent as 
“a released jailbird,” is a gigantic, broad- 
shouldered, elderly man, with a gray im- 
perial and an excited manner of speech. 


MONG the political prisoners from 
Tobolsk is Alexander Popoff, who 
was sentenced to death for an al- 


leged plot against the emperor, a charge . 


which he declares was a fabrication by 
the police. Popoff, who is a highly intel- 
ligent artisan, was chained by the wrists 
and ankles for four years. 

From Tobolsk prison there were also 
released fifty soldiers sentenced to life 
for mutiny during the revolution of 1905, 
leaders in the Livonian peasants’ riots. 

Another liberated exile was Sophia Lij- 
naitzky, a pretty girl of nineteen from 
Vitebsk, who was arrested a year ago on 
suspicion of being engaged in political 
propaganda, and was spirited away to the 
remcte Siberian village of Kiutun. She 
was allowed $2 a month by the govern- 
ment for her living expenses, and man- 
aged to exist by teaching adult peasants 
to read and write. 

Another girl who had been exiled to a 
place near the shores of Lake Baikal, said 
that the news of the revolution was first 
given out by the village priests in church. 
At once fifty exiles who were in the con- 
gregation, rushed out, determined on 
vengeance on the local police captain, who 
was a wanton tyrant. They were met by 
the policeman’s ten-year-old daughter who 
stood before her father and exclaimed: 
“Kill me first!’ The child’s action saved 
tle captain’s life. 
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The one work most consulted 


The test of any general reference-work is usefulness, and the best 
evidence of usefulness is the fact that the work most often called upon 
for aid is kept right on the firing-line—at the owner's elbow. 

The work thus most consulted inthousands of libraries because of 


its supreme usefulness is 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia #62747 


REVISED, REWRITTEN AND RESET FROM A TO Z 


NUMBER OF VOLUMES INCREASED 
PRINTED THROUGHOUT FROM NEW PLATES 


SIZE OF PAGE ENLARGED 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M. A. 


Sten TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D., L.#LD., Lit. D. 


Tue New INTERNATIONAL is most consulted in both private and public libra- 
ries, in proof of which let us send you our Booklet “Worps oF PRAISE FROM 
THoseE WHo Know,” telling you what librarians throughout the country say 
about the work, among other things that it is referred to more often than any 


other; that it is more useful than any other. 


Consult Your Librarian or School Superintendent Before Purchasing Your cncyclopaedia 
Librarians and School Superintendents are specialists in books; you can safely 
take their word; but we want you to satisfy yourself, so we will also send you, 
without obligation, our new 80-page Book, telling about the new knowledge and 
showing Specimen Pages, Color-Plates, Engravings, Maps, etc. 


STRONG POINTS 


1. Accuracy: all important articles written by spe- 
cialists. 

2. Authority: can be quoted without fear of successful 
contradiction. 

3. Comprehensiveness: It contains 80,000 articles— 
30,000 more than any other encyclopaedia, 

4. Lucidity: written in language that even young folks 
can understand. 

5. Attractiveness: not only educational but enter- 
taining. 

6. Illustrations and Maps: carefully prepared to e-x- 
plain the text. 

7. Convenience: printed on thin paper—not too thin 
but easy to handle and to leaf. 

8. Arrangement: all subjects alphabetically arranged 
and easy to find. 

9. Pronunciation: all except the most common words 
made clear by a simple phonetic system. Derivations 
also indicated. 

10. Bibliography: every important subject supple- 
mented by a full list of books that may be consulted. 
11. Courses of Reading and Study: affording spe- 
cialized help toward self-tnstruction in leading branches 
of knowledze. 

12. Research Bureau Service: provides subscribers 
the free privilege of information from our Editors on 
any encyclopaedic subject. 


The Coupon at the right will bring information that will make you Z 


Second Edition 


MORE THAN 500 CONTRIBUTORS 
AND OFFICE 2DITORS 
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each new subscriber a Monthl 
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ling the subscriber to any 
$1.25 book in the Catalogue 
of DODD, MEAD & CO., 
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when rightly used, but when wrongly used it is sure 
failure. Most persons concentrate on that which annoys, 
and makes for failure. 


it is difficult to concentrate on the idea of ever being hap 


When we have lost moncy it is easy to concentrate on our loss but 
almost impossible to concentrate on our having an abundance again, 
is man’s 


The Power of Concentration, when rightly used, 
greatest asset, but when wrongly used becomes his greatest 

We all lock the doors and windows of our homes 
out intruders, but do you lock the doors and windows 
thought world and so keep out the thoughts which take av 


strength, hope, faith, courage, ambition, power and ability? Do 
you belong to the class of people who have used their concentration 
Has your 
concentration brought yéu success or failure; happiness or sorrow; 
health or sickness; brilliancy of mind or loss of memory? Can 
you concentrate for five minutes on any one thing you want, shut- 
ting out entirely every random, stray, tramp thought? Try it. 


— its Mentology | 

“Concentration jie ey" 
By F. W. Sears, M.P. (Master of Psychology), teaches how to de- 
No other book 


No other Just as good. 
The person who can concentrate rightly for what he wants, 


rightly or wrongly? Do you own your own mind? 


velop and use the Power of Concentration rightly. 
like it. Different from all others. 


when and where he wants to—whether it is for money, 


love, increased business, a better job, political power, social posi- 
he may desire—has at his 
command the greatest power in the world, a power which, 
he learns to use it rightly, gives him the mastery of himself e-d 


tion, good memory or anything else 


his environment, and makes his body strong, healthy and 


You can win, for you have this Power and can learn to use it rightly by persistently applying the lessons taught 
Of priceless value to one who will apply them. 


in this book. 


registered letter, personal check or U. S. Stamps. Mon 


One of the largest and most successful Business Colleges in the world uses Dr. 


text-book, purchasing them in lots of 100 at a time. 


Centre Publishing Company, Suite 660, 110 W. 34th Street (at Broadway), New York 
NOTE—Dr. Sears lectures every Sunday at 31:15 A.M. in the Criterion Theatre, Bway, at 44th  St.,N.Y.City 


When we are sick it is hard to con- 
centrate on the thought of being well. When we are despondent 
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, health, 


when 


vigorc..s. 


Price 50 cents postpaid. 
ey back if you want it. 


Sears’ ‘‘Concentration”’ 








Short- Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessonsin the history,form, struc- 
ture,and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 

Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- 
itor of Lippincott’s. 


One student writes :—*“‘Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 
sold to W oman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall’s 
and other leading magazines.” 


Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour 
nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses; under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell and other 
leading colleges. 

160 Page Catalog Free. Please Address 

he Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 266, Springfield, Mass. 





Dr. Esenwein 
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To Success 
The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 
make your mind an infallible 
classified index from — you can 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 
figures, mosnas, Dace aa. enables —F 
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Concentration Spells Success 
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COMPLETE ORATIONS, ESSAYS, AND DEBATES— $3.00 


Ten-minute original addresses, debates and essays on any subject 
prepared on special order. Prices of longer addresses, lectures, etc., 
sent on request. Send full instructions with order. Five-minute 
addresses one dollar. 


National Literary Bureau, 485 F Street, S. W., Washington, D.C. 


Efficiency Supreme: 

Red blood, throbbing pulsating virility, 
bounding circulation, gloriously aware, 
consciously alive and complete. ‘Con-= 
structive Development.’ 30c. Postpaid. 
You will never regret it. 

W. J. B. Shanahan — Psychologist, 
Central Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“NEVER-TOLD 
TALES” 


By William J. Rcbinson, M.D. 
( Ninth Edition) 


Graphic and intensely interesting 
stories of the disastrous results of 
sexual ignorance, drawn from the 
wide professional experience of 
one of the best-known specialists 
of this country. 


A millionaire reader of this book 
writes: “I would have given a good part 
of my fortune if the knowledge I obtained 
from one of your stories to-day had been 
imparted to me ten years ago.” 


Cloth Binding, $1.00 per copy, 
postpaid. 


Current Literature Publishing Co. 
63 West 36th Street, New York. 
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A Theological Education for $1 


A complete Harmony and Exposition of the 
Whole Gospel, in simple words and order, 
conveying the entire meaning. 

May we send you particulars; or, 

| the book, postpaid, for $1? 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 
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A PICTURE OF DEVASTATED 
FRANCE AS THE GER- 
MANS LEFT IT 


[In March the German army abandoned 
ninety miles of strong trenches on the 
Western Front with hard'y as much as a 

«shot being fired, and fell back twenty-four 

miles, burning houses, blowing up bridges 
and razing orchards behind them. This 
retreat is characterized by Wythe Wil- 
liams, a war correspondent of the New 
York Times, as the most important event 
of the war since the battle of the Marne. 
He gives the following account of what 
he saw in the wake of the retreat.] 


ENTERED several of the ruined cities 

of the reconquered area at the same 

moment as the President of the French 
Republic, several of his Cabinet, General 
Nivelle, Commander-in-Chief of the army, 
and many Generals of his staff, who were 
touring it officially for the first time. 
From their ashes and their grief those 
cities had arisen and made themselves “en 
féte”; from every charred remnant of 
house flew the tricolor of France. In 
many cases flags hidden in the cellars for 
the two and a half years of German oc- 
cupancy had been found by the Germans, 
so the tricolor on half of the houses was 

made of paper—sometimes only tiny strips 
of blue, white, and red, that fluttered 
bravely in the breeze of a brilliant Spring 
morning. 

In every square were camped the sol- 
diery. of the Republic and every street re- 
echoed to the heavy tread of French cav- 
alry—not the gay-uniformed, brass-hel- 
meted cavalry of ante-bellum days, but a 

cavalry grim and sombre, with no rays of 

bright sun _ reflecting from their lead- 
colored head pieces, no pennants from set 
lances. To sce cavalry again seemed like 
old times at the beginning of the war and 
the battle of the Marne. It was having 
its inning after two and a half years in 
the trenches, and division after division 
passed along supremely satisfied with the 
developments of the last few days. 

I looked at the wretched populace. It 
was clad in the only rags it owns, and 
every man, woman and child had an in- 
delible scar branded upon his soul with 
fire and blood. But their faces were 
happy; their eyes shone bright through 
their tears. From the massed bands in 
one corner of a great square came the 
sound of the “Marseillaise.’ There was 
never a scene like that which followed; 
there never can be again. That was the 
first music heard in all that land for two 
and a half years, and that the first notes 
should be the “Marsceillaise” was too 
much for human hearts... . 


S_we approached the ruined villages 

I was at first not greatly impressed 

by the damage that had been done. 

That was because these French villages 
have endured hundreds of years; they are 
built solidly of brick and stone, and ordi- 
nary burning does not level them to the 
ground as would happen in the case of 
American villages of frame houses, or 
the case of French villages after bom- 
bardment. But when we rode through the 
deserted and silent streets we saw what 
ghastly hand had been at work. The 
walls of the houses were only shells con- 
cealing charred ruins. Not only one vil- 
lage is like that, nor a dozen, but every 
single one of the hundreds that have been 
liberated has been put: to fire and sword, 
old men, old women, cripples, and children 
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left to await the arrival of their own 
<oldiery to care for them; their able- 
bodied men taken into. bondage months 
ago, their young women and girls herded 
along with the retreating army to a 
slavery no one dares think about without 


seeing red... . 


HE aspect of the villages is sad 
T enough, but the countryside is 
worse. I have seen so much of 
artillery destruction during this war that 
| confess I have been rather sated with 
ruins. A destroyed church, a house ripped 
clean to its foundations, is only another 
example of what I have scen dozens of 
times before. But a countryside that has 
so little left of it as that one I passed 
through is a sight that made me want to 
cry and fight at the same time. It has 
already been reported how orchards have 
been destroyed.. I rather expected that 
this had happened just along the roads by 
which the army retreated. But with field 
glasses I could see far in on either side 
of every road for miles and miles; every 
farm is burned, fields destroyed, every 
garden and every bush uprooted, every 
tree sawed off close to the bottom. It 
was a terrible sight and seemed almost 
worse than the destruction of men. Those 
thousands of trees prone upon the earth, 
their branches waving in the wind, seemed 
undergoing death agonies before our eyes. 
Everything gave its share to the blood 
lust of hate. Churches gave their organs 
for their copper, also the brass rails of 
their altars, even crucifixes upon ruined 
walls were stripped down and torn 
asunder. 

We passed through the remnant of a 
place called Porquéricourt. An old wo- 
man came to a broken doorway. We 
stopped to talk with her. She smiled at 
sight of the French uniforms of our offi- 
cers. She lived on a farm a mile away. 
The Germans had passed in the night and 
burned it so that she had come to Por- 
quéricourt to hide in the cellar of a friend. 
Her husband and brother, both old men, 
had been killed by the Germans during 
the retreat, her two sons led off to slavery 
the year before. One of them had come 
back, but had been seized again only a 
few wecks before. 

Her three daughters had been with her 
at the farm the night that the Germans 
retreated. They had fled with her to the 
house of her friend, from where they saw 
their own home of a lifetime in flames. 
The girls were 19, 21 and 24 years old. 
The Germans had found them in Por- 
quéricourt and had taken them away. 
That was eight days before. She had 
heard nothing of them since. All other 
young women had likewise vanished that 
night when the Germans went away. 

She told her story simply in a low un- 
faltering voice. But she shuddered as she 
spoke of her daughters. I said to her: 
“The next day after the Germans had 
gone, how did it seem to see French sol- 
diers appear?” 

She replied: “It was such a feeling that 
it is impossible to describe, with an emo- 
tion of joy, monsieur, that is beyond 
words.” 

I asked another question: “And how 
do you feel now—husband, brother, sons 
and daughters all gone and you left here 
alone ?” 

I shall never forget the sight of her 
gray head. She looked up into my eyes 
and replied: “To-day, monsieur, I am 
with France—and I have confidence.” 
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From A. B. Paines 
*“Boy’s Life of Mark Twain.” 


HE HAD THOUGHT OF being a great Indian Chief, or a soldier—but the 
biggest idea of all had come to him. He would be a Pirate! 

NOW HIS FUTURE LAY plain before him. 
and make people shudder. And, at the zenith of his fame, how he would sud- 
denly appear at the old village and stalk into church, brown and weather- 
beaten, in his black velvet doublet and trunks, his great jackboots, his crimson 
sash, his belt bristling with horse-pistols, his crime-rusted cutlass at his side, 
his slouch hat with waving plumes, his black flag unfurled, with the skull and 
crossbones on it! 

THAT WAS ONE OF Tom Sawyer’s dreams, and he turned his dreams into 
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“DIE, THOU VILLAIN! 


His name would fill the world 


His career was determined. 


ay. 
REMEMBER THE DAYS when you dreamt of being a Pirate?—When you 
thought you would be a black avenger of the Spanish Main? 

GET BACK THE GLAMOUR of that splendid joyousness of youth. Read once 
more of Tom Sawyer, the best loved boy in the world; of Huck, that precious 
little rascal; of all the small folks and the grown folks that make Mark Twain 
so dear to the hearts of men and women and boys and girls in every civilized 
country on the face of the globe 


MARK TWAIN 


Out of the generous West came was a kind of history unlike any 
Mark Twain, giving widely and other except in its accuracy. When 
freely to the world such laughter as he wrote books of travel, it was an 
men had never heard. event. He did many things sto- 

At first it seems a long way from Ties, novels, travels, history, essays, 
the simple, human fun of Huckle- humor — but behind each was the 
berry Finn to the spiritual power of force of the great, earnest, powerful 
Joan of Arc, but look closer, and Personality that’ dominated his time, 
you will find beneath them both the S© that even then he was known all 
same ideal, the sare humanity, the pt eee The protien eo on wes ae 
same spirituality, that has been such Comedg by kings, he was loved by 
a glorious answer to those who ac- plain people 7 
cuse this nation of being wrapped ; 
up in material things. m this country sive him 

There seems to be no end to the place in our caine The home 
things that Mark Twain could do without Mark Twain is not : 
well. When he wgote history, it American home. 


The Centennial Half Price 
Sale Must Close 


Mark Twain wanted these books in the hand: of all the Send me, 
people. He wanted us to make good-looking, substantial charges 
books, that every man could afford to « So we made epaid, a} 
this set, and there has been a tremendou ale on it of Mark 

7 uin’'s works 

But Mark Twain could not foresee that the pricef in ~: lumes 
of paper, the price of ink, the price of cloth, would J illustr 1, be und 
all go up. It is impossible to continue the long handsome green 
sale. It should have closed before this. lo _Stamped 


If foreign nations love him 


Harper 
& Bros, 
New York 


Because this is the one hundredth anni- ff untrimmed ecdges 
versary of the founding of Harper & Brothers,# "ot satisfactory, I will 
we have decided to continue this half-pricef# Teturn them at your ex- 
sale while the present supply lasts. Otherwise I will 

$1.00 within 5 

Get your set now while the price is low, F and $2.00 a month for 

Send the coupon to-day before the pres- 2 months, thus getting the 

ent edition is all gene. of your half sale. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 


Address. ... ree 
10% added to price in Canada because of 
auty 
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The bath is a distinct pleasure, instead of a mere part of the 
day’s routine, when Ivory Soap is used 


ORY Soap lathers so freely and is so mild that handfuls of the bubbling, lively suds can be 
rubbed into the pores, letting one enjoy not alone the cleansing effect of the pure, white 
soap and the clear, sparkling water but the refreshing action of a thorough massage as well. 








Afterwards, the smooth Ivory lather can be rinsed out as easily as it is rubbed in. Every parti- 
cle of the soap is loosened and dissolved immediately, leaving the pores.clean in the strictest sense. 


The rubdown can be as brisk as one wishes because no part of the skin is made sore or sensitive 
by the soap. And last but not least, from the time one steps into the tub, the floating cake is 
right at hand and in sight. 


IVORY SOAP.... (@84 ... .994% PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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VERYBODY who uses Ivory Soap believes that it is good 

for everything. From the time the child realizes that it 

is Ivory which makes the bath so delightful, this soap is 

looked upon as a family institution. No matter what it is 

asked to do, it never falters, fails, or harms because it has the 

basic purity and quality that are essential to all safe, thorough 
cleansing and for which there are no substitutes. 
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LISTENING TO A “DEVIL’S 
TATTOO” BY MOONLIGHT 


[The following description of a night 
engagement between British and Germans 
in the neighborhood of Loos and Lens 
is taken from one of Philip Gibbs’ articles 
in the New York Times.] 


HE sun went down with a red glow, 
and in the twilight there was a 
milky radiance over all this land- 

scape of war where the gantries and pit- 
heads of Lievin and Lens were etched 
very sharply against the pale blue of the 
sky into which gradually dusk crept. Soft 
rain-clouds gathered and shadows were 
black in the beleaguered town of Lens 
and in the woods below and before it. 

A full moon rose, three-quarters hid- 
den by the clouds, but shedding down a 
suffused light which seemed to float like 
a bright mist over this great stretch of 
barren earth where since the beginning 
of the war scores of thousands of men 
have been fighting ceaselessly. Rainpools 
in the deep cavernous shell holes reflected 
the light of the sky like silver mirrors 
and flashed bright when great shells burst 
on the swollen lips of craters, piles of 
broken sandbags, and long belts of spiked 
wire and tangled coils strewn over acres 

f desolate ground where nothing lives 
but rats—the searchlights of fire revealed 
all these things between the little quick 
spells of darkness. 

This, ground was the storm center of 
the world’s war last night just after dark 
and before the coming of the moon lights 
rose from the German lines. The old 
devil was lighting his tapers round the 
witches’ cauldrons of fire. These rockets 
rose high, flung up like jugglers’ balls, 
then falling slowly and going out. Some 
of them burned for a minute or more 
and the woods and trenches beneath them 
were illuminated with sharp white lights. 
One remained hanging high over Lens 
for more than five minutes like a great 
star. 


HE guns had never been quiet, but 
it was about 9 o'clock that a fierce 
artillery battle began and increased 

in spasms of fury until the whole sweep 
of the battle front from Loos to Fresnoy 
was under gunfire. There was a little low 
wind blowing, stirring the dead grass and 
air, very soft with low-lying clouds, so 
that every gun stroke rolled and echoed 
below them. I have heard many great 
bombardments, but never one so loud as 
this, because of this strange atmospheric 
influence. The enemy was shelling the 
lower slopes of Vimy Ridge savagely, 
and as each shell burst it made a grunt- 
ing whoof like the bark of some enor- 
mous beast. 

The witches’ cauldron was being stirred 
at Loos and Hulluch and in Lievin and 
was boiling over to Angres and the Bois 
de Reaumont. From these places a 
tremendous clamor came with heavy 
crashes which ran out under the rain- 
clouds with a long rippling echo like a 
thunderclap that breaks across the long 
stretch of sky. 

There were other sounds in this devil’s 
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“1 was nervously bankrupt—my last 
scintilla of nerve force expended !” 


—From ** The Confessions of a Neuras stheni 
—is 


WHICH way to turn! 

The rest way is safe— 
but duty, alas, does not per- 
mit. The stimulant way is 
treacherous, so common 
sense will tell -you. 


Try the right way—HELP your 
nerves. Give them the extra food 
they clamor for—albumen and or- 
ganic phosphorus. Give it to them 
in such a readily assimilable form 
(as in Sanatogen) that they—in 
their weakened condition-—can ac- 
tually take hold of it. For Sana- 
togen is simply a chemical union 
of the life-giving proteids of pure 
milk and the organic salts of phos- 
phorus—so essential in restoring 
nervous tranquillity and building 
body tissue. 


Shrewd and Pt people 
—men and women who lead in 
thought and action—have learned 
to depend on Sanatogen for recu- 
perative aid. Most significant of 
all—leading physicians who, be- 
cause they have seen Sanatogen do 
such excellent work among their 
patients, use it even in their own 
families. 

You can depend on Sanatogen 
helping you—if only Jou give it 
the chance. 

m tk 


Free Trial Offer °.", 7e1*** 


we will send 
a 25-gram Trial Package of 
Sanatogen, also Richard Le Gal- 
lienne’s booklet, “The Art of 
Living,” touching on Sanato- 
gen’s kindly help and giving 
other aids for better health. Ad- 
dress The Bauer Chemical Co., 
26E Irving Place, N. Y. 





SANATOGEN is sold by good r pen ormyehane, in deve 


sizes, from $1.00 up. 
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Short- Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessonsin the history,form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 


. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- 
itor of Lippincott’s. 


One student writes :—“Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 
sold to Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall’s 
and other leading magazines.” 


Also coursesin Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses; under professors in Mar- 


Dr. Esenwein vard, Brown, Cornell and other 


leading colleges. 


160 Page Catalog Free. Piease Address 
ome Correspondence School 


Dept. 266, Springfield, Mass. 
























































Many rejected stories need cnly expert re- 
vision to succeed. This I can give. Re- 
cently editor for leading magazine, and 
author of The Book of the Short Story 
(D.Appleton & Co.). References: Winston 
Churchill, John Burroughs. Address: 
Alexander 0: Jessup, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 














THE WORD of THE TRUTH 
A Theological Education for One Dollar 

A complete Harmony and Exposition of the 

Whole Gospel, in simple words and order. 

UNDERSTAND Lhe WORD of GOD 
May we send description; or the book, for $1. 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 
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Souvenir of Edinburgh 


HE Waverley Book Company, Ltd., of London, Edinburgh and 
y Glasgow, have just issued a sumptuous, Imperial Quarto Volume, 
bound in full Morocco, giving in text and rarely beautiful and 
artistic illustrations the history of Edinburgh Castle—the very heart 
of old Scotland. It is entitled 


| “The Story of Edinburgh Castle” 


and contains a complete narrative history of the old fortress, around which 
Scottish life has centered for generations, together with sixteen full-page 
(9x123%4 inches) collotype illustrations, and an etched frontispiece by the 


Author 
Louis Weirter, R.B. A. 


eight drawings in line by Munro S. Orr and end-papers by Otto Schlapp, 
Ph.D. Introduction by Professor Patrick Geddes. The illustrations are 
printed on Japan and superfine drawing paper, and mounted on _neutral- 
tinted paper with ample margins. The volume is a fine specimen of artistic 
bookmaking, every detail of workmanship being worthy the literary dis- 
tinction of its contents and the exquisite beauty of its superb illustrations. 


LIST OF CONTENTS 


Introduction The Coronation of Charles the First 

Once Upon a Time Cromwell and the Ministers 

Queen Margaret Bonnie Prince Charlie 

Dark Days The Story of the Regalia 

The Black Dinner Mons Meg and Other Relics 

The Blackest Day for Scotland The Castle Hill 

The Power of the Douglas From the Castle Walls 

The Castle from the Grassmarket: Twi- Margaret Tudor Receives the Peers 
light The Castle from the Vennel 

Queen Margaret Giving Food to the Poor The Chamber Where James VI Was Born 

Norman Arch in St. Margaret’s Chapel The Argyll Tower and Portcullis Gate 


Dungeons Under the Parliament Hall 
. eg | Chapel 
“Wi he Famous Postern 
William Frank Scales the Rock ; 
ws - Wallace’s Cradle and the Well-House 
William Bulloch Fights at the Castle Gate The Highlanders March Up the High 


Theses the Rhymer Recites to Alexander 


The Parliament Hall Street 
The Black Dinner The Ruins of the Well-House Tower 
The Castle from Johnstone Terrace at Sun- The State Prison 
set Mons Meg 
The Escape of the Duke of Albany The Castle by Moonlight 
The Palace, or Royal Lodging Sunrise from the Castle Walls 


Only Seventy Copies for America 


We have induced the Publishers to allow us seventy copies for Ameri- 
can distribution, thoygh it was with difficulty that we were able to get even 
that small number, because only one thousand copies in all were printed. We 
offer these rare volumes 


at $10.00 per Copy 


Lovers of Scottish history and Scottish art are so numerous in this country 
that the small available edition will be quickly taken up. Prompt attention 
to this Announcement will therefore be necessary to insure the receipt of 
one of these magnificent volumes. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO., 63 W. 36th St., New York 














WHY THE WORLD WARS 


“ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS” is a book to make 
you think while it interests you. It is the story of 
the Earth and the World before Christianity. It 
will tell you of the laws of migrations and the causes 
of World Wars. It is unique, 440 pages, $2. postpaid 
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chorus of night, more abominable under 
the high moon—the terrific hammer 
strokes of the heavy guns knocking, 
knocking with urgent summons at death's 
door and the long rush forward of their 
shells through the dark corridors of the 
sky until they reached their journey’s 
end in the great collision, German shrap- 
nel bursting over many fields with the 
whine of bullets like the snarling of 
savage little beasts. But worst of all to 
hear was the machine-gun fire which 
broke out in gusts around Lens and in 
the Bois de Reaumont and away by Hill 
70. Between all the gunfire there was 
this devil’s tattoo. More sinister than 
high explosives, more deadly in its men- 
ace, more horrible in its individual 
deviltry, was this staccato drumming. 


OW and then, as tho at the tap 
of a conductor’s baton in this great 
maelstrom of war, there would be 

a second or two of silence when every 
gun ceased fire and all one’s soul listened. 
The sudden quiet was unearthly and into 
it came the chirrupings and squealings of 
little birds and beasts. Two rats chased 
each other along the. edge of a trench. 
Other rats scampered along the buck- 
boards with a patter of feet and a tiny 
squeal. From a tree standing lonely on 
the field a hoot-owl cried, and it was 
like the wailing of a child or some poor 
lost soul above this graveyard where 
many bodies lie unburied, haunting in its 
mournfulness. 

Then a second later the fury broke 
out again, begun by some single gun 
like a 12-inch howitzer, which shook the 
carth when it fired and was taken up 
by all the guns. The devil’s cauldron 
glowed red where the gun flashes spread 
low and heavy crumps burst, sending 
jagged lights across the sky and etching 
in black and white broken strands of wire 
and broken stumps of trees and silhou- 
etting the black bodies of rats in the near 
foreground of a trench parapet. A great 
fire went up in the German lines beyond 
Lens. It spread out like a big red rose 
with flaming petals and stayed there for 
an hour. Ammunition dumps had been 
hit by British shells and all the hillsides 
were red with the infernal glory of their 


fire. 


O all through the night the battle of 
the guns went on and the sky was 
filled with the rush of the shells and 

the moon veiled his face from this horror 
which made hell on earth. But in a little 
wood a nightingale sang all through the 
night, in a little wood in the curve of a 
crescent of guns, and every shell flash 
lit it up with white light so that the deli- 
cate tracery of the boughs and branches 
was ruffled and its tiny green leaves 
were tremulous. In the heart of that 
thicket a nightingale sang with little trills 
and flutters of song, trying to reach richer 
notes, to rise higher in its ecstatic out- 
pouring, then warbling little snatches of 
melody. It was the old song of love, 
old as the beauty of world, holding in its 
tune a thousand centuries of Springtime 
and all the joy and love of youth in its 
mating. 
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LISTENING TO A “DEVIL’S 
TATTOO” BY MOONLIGHT 


[The following description of a night 
engagement between British and Germans 
in the neighborhood of Loos and Lens 
is taken from one of Philip Gibbs’ articles 
in the New York Times.] 


HE sun went down with a red glow, 
and in the twilight there was a 
milky radiance over all this land- 

scape of war where the gantries and pit- 
heads of Lievin and Lens were etched 
very sharply against the pale blue of the 
sky into which gradually dusk crept. Soft 
rain-clouds gathered and shadows were 
black in the beleaguered town of Lens 
and in the woods below and before it. 

A full moon rose, three-quarters hid- 
den by the clouds, but shedding down a 
suffused light which seemed to float like 
a bright mist over this great stretch of 
barren earth where since the beginning 
of the war scores of thousands of men 
have been fighting ceaselessly. Rainpools 
in the deep cavernous shell holes reflected 
the light of the sky like silver mirrors 
and flashed bright when great shells burst 
on the swollen lips of craters, piles of 
broken sandbags, and long belts of spiked 
wire and tangled coils strewn over acres 
of desolate ground where nothing lives 
but rats—the searchlights of fire revealed 
all these things between the little quick 
spells of darkness. 

This ground was the storm center of 
the world’s war last night just after dark 
and before the coming of the moon lights 
rose from the German lines. The old 
devil was lighting his tapers round the 
witches’ cauldrons of fire. These rockets 
rose high, flung up kKke jugglers’ Balls, 
then falling slowly and going out. Some 
of them burned for a minute or more 
and the woods and trenches beneath them 
were illuminated with sharp white lights. 
One remained hanging high over Lens 
for more than five minutes like a great 
star. 


HE guns had never been quiet, but 
it was about 9 o'clock that a fierce 
artillery battle began and increased 

in spasms of fury until the whole sweep 
of the battle front from Loos to Fresnoy 
was under gunfire. There was a little low 
wind blowing, stirring the dead grass and 
air, very soft with low-lying clouds, so 
that every gun stroke rolled and echoed 
below them. I have heard many great 
bombardments, but never one so loud as 
this, because of this strange atmospheric 
influence. The enemy was shelling the 
lower slopes of Vimy Ridge savagely, 
and as each shell burst it made a grunt- 
ing whoof like the bark of some enor- 
mous beast. 

The witches’ cauldron was being stirred 
at Loos and: Hulluch and in Lievin and 
was boiling over to Angres and the Bois 
de Reaumont. From these places a 
tremendous clamor came with heavy 


crashes which ran out under the rain- 
clouds with a long rippling echo like a 
thunderclap. that breaks across the long 
stretch of sky. 

There were other sounds in this devil’s 
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“7 was nervously bankrupt—my last 
scintilla of nerve force expended !” 


—From 


** The Confessions of a Neurastheni 
—by Hora Haz 







WHICH way to turn! 

The rest way is safe— 
but duty, alas, does not per- 
mit. The stimulant way is 
treacherous, so common 
sense will tell -you. 


Try the right way—HELP your 
nerves. Give them the extra food 
they clamor for—albumen and or- 
ganic phosphorus. Give it to them 
in such a readily assimilable form 
(as in Sanatogen) that they—in 
their weakened condition-—can ac- 
tually take hold of it. For Sana- 
togen is simply) a chemical union 
of the life-giving proteids of pure 
milk and the organic salts of phos- 
phorus—so essential in restoring 
nervous tranquillity and building 


Shrewd and discriminating people 
—men and women who lead in 
thought and action—have learned 
to depend on Sanatogen for recu- 
perative aid. Most significant of 
all—leading physicians who, be- 
cause they have seen Sanatogen do 
such excellent work among their 
patients, use it even in their own 
families. 

You can depend on Sanatogen 
helping you—if only You give it 
the chance. 

* a 2k 


Free Trial Offer?” will end 


a 25-gram Trial Package of 
Sanatogen, also Richard Le Gal 
lienne’s booklet, “The Art of 
Living,” touching on Sanato- 
gen’s_ kindly help and giving 
other aids for better health. Ad- 


request 





dress The Bauer Chemical Co., 
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body tissue. 26E 


Irving Place, N. 





SANATOGEN is sold by good druggists qveryuhan, in duce 


sizes, from $1. 
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Short- Story Writing || 


COURSE of forty eOry the history,form, struc- 
ture,and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 
. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- 
itor of Lippincott’s. 


One student writes :—*‘Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 


SHORT STORIES 


Many rejected stories need only expert re- 
vision to succeed. This I can give. Re- 
cently editor for leading magazine, and 
author of The Book of the Short Story 
(D.Appleton & Co.). References: Winston 
Churchill, John Burroughs. Address: 
Alexander 0. Jessup, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





sold to W oman’s Home Compan- 





ion, Pictorial Review, McCall’s 





and other leading magazines.”’ 


Also coursesin Photoplay Writirig, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
Nnalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses; under professors in Hor. 
vard, Brown, Cornell and other | 
leading colleges | 





Dr. Esenwein 
160 Page Catalog Free. Piease Address 


he Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 266, Springfield, Mass. 











THE WORD of THE TRUTH 
A Theological Education for One Dollar 

A complete Harmony and Exposition of the 

Whole Gospel, in simple words and order. 

UNDERSTAND Lhe WORD of GOD 
May we send description; or the book, for $1. 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 
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Souvenir of Edinburgh 


HE Waverley Book Company, Ltd., of London, Edinburgh and 
§ Glasgow, have just issued a sumptuous, Imperial Quarto Volume, 
) bound in full Morocco, giving in text and rarely beautiful and 
artistic illustrations the history of Edinburgh Castle—the very heart 
of old Scotland. It is entitled 


“The Story of Edinburgh Castle” 


and contains a complete narrative history of the old fortress, around which 
Scottish life has centered for generations, together with sixteen full-page 
(9x123% inches) collotype illustrations, and an etched frontispiece by the 


Louis Weirter, R.B. A. 


eight drawings in line by Munro S. Orr and end-papers by Otto Schlapp, 
Ph.D. Introduction by Professor Patrick Geddes. The illustrations 
printed on Japan and superfine drawing paper, and mounted on neutral- 
tinted paper with ample margins. The volume is a fine specimen of artistic 
bookmaking, every detail of workmanship being worthy the literary dis- 
tinction of its contents and the exquisite beauty of its superb illustrations. 


LIST OF CONTENTS 


The Coronation of Charles the First 
Cromwell and the Ministers 

Bonnie Prince Charlie 

The Story of the Regalia 

Mons Meg and Other Relics 

The Castle Hill 

From the Castle Walls 


Author 


are 


Introduction 

Once Upon a Time 

Queen Margaret 

Dark Days 

The Black Dinner 

The Blackest Day for Scotland 
The Power of the Douglas 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Twi- Margaret Tudor Receives the Peers 


The Castle from the Vennel 


The Castle from the Grassmarket: 


light 
Queen Margaret Giving Food to the Poor 
Norman Arch in St. Margaret’s Chapel 
Ls the Rhymer Recites to Alexander 
II 


William Frank Scales the Rock 

William Bulloch Fights at the Castle Gate 

The Parliament Hall 

The Black Dinner 

The Castle from Johnstone Terrace at Sun- 
set 

The Escape of the Duke of Albany 

The Palace, or Royal Lodging 


The Chamber Where James VI Was Born 

The Argyll Tower and Portcullis Gate 

Dungeons Under the Parliament Hall 

St. Margaret’s Chapel 

The Famous Postern 

Wallace’s Cradle and the Well-House 

The Highlanders March Up the 
Street 

The Ruins of the Well-House Tower 

The State Prison 

Mons Meg 

The Castle by Moonlight 

Sunrise from the Castle Walls 


High 


Only Seventy Copies for America 


We have induced the Publishers to allow us seventy copies for Ameri- 
can distribution, though it was with difficulty that we were able to get even 
that small number, because only one thousand copies in all were printed. We 
offer these rare volumes 


at $10.00 per Copy 


Lovers of Scottish history and Scottish art are so numerous in this country 
that the small available edition will be quickly taken up. Prompt attention 
to this Announcement will therefore be necessary to insure the receipt of 
one of these magnificent volumes. 
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“ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS” is a book to make 
you think while it interests you. It is the story of 
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of World Wars. It isunique, 440 pages, $2. postpaid 
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chorus of night, more abominable under 
the high moon—the terrific hammer 
strokes of the heavy guns knocking, 
knocking with urgent summons at death's 
door and the long rush forward of their 
shells through the dark corridors of the 
sky until they reached their journey’s 
end in the great collision, German shrap- 
nel bursting over many fields with the 
whine of bullets like the snarling of 
savage little beasts. But worst of all to 
hear was the machine-gun fire which 
broke out in gusts around Lens and j 
the Bois de Reaumont and away by Hil 
70. Between all the gunfire there wag 
this devil’s tattoo. More sinister than 
high explosives, more deadly in its men 
ace, more horrible in its individual 
deviltry, was this staccato drumming. 


OW and then, as tho at the tap 
of a conductor’s baton in this grea 
maelstrom of war, there would be 

a second or two of silence when every 
gun ceased fire and all one’s soul listened. 
The sudden quiet was unearthly and into 
it came the chirrupings and squealings of 
little birds and beasts. Two rats chased 
each other along the. edge of a trench. 
Other rats scampered along the buck- 
boards with a patter of feet and a tiny 
squeal. From a tree standing lonely on 
the field a hoot-owl cried, and it was 
like the wailing of a child or some poor 
lost soul above this graveyard where 
many bodies lie unburied, haunting in its 
mournfulness. 

hen a second later the fury broke 

out again, begun by some single gun 
like a 12-inch howitzer, which shook the 
earth when it fired and was taken up 
by all the guns. The devil’s cauldron 
glowed red where the gun flashes spread 
low and heavy crumps burst, sending 
jagged lights across the sky and etching 
in black and white broken strands of wire 
and broken stumps of trees and silhou- 
etting the black bodies of rats in the near 
foreground of a trench parapet. A great 
fire went up in the German lines beyond 
Lens. It spread out like a big red rose 
with flaming petals and stayed there for 
an hour. Ammunition dumps had been 
hit by British shells and all the hillsides 
were red with the infernal glory of their 


fire. 
O 

S the guns went on and the sky was 

filled with the rush of the shells and 
the moon veiled his face from this horror 
which made hell on earth. But in a little 
wood a nightingale sang all through the 
night, in a little wood in the curve of a 
crescent of guns, and every shell flash 
lit it up with white light so that the deli- 
cate tracery of the boughs and branches 
was ruffled and its tiny green leaves 
were tremulous. In the heart of that 
thicket a nightingale sang with little trills 
and flutters of song, trying to reach richer 
notes, to rise higher in its ecstatic out- 
pouring, then warbling little snatches of 
melody. It was the old song of love, 
old as the beauty of world, holding in its 
tune a thousand centuries of Springtime 
and all the joy and love of youth in its 
mating. 


all through the night the battle of 
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Reflections! It’s the character of the 


motor carriage that ever mirrors the per- 
sonality, standards and taste of the owner 


What a man demands of his 
' environnient is the measure of 
what he is—and what he has 
accomplished. 


Like calls to like. 


And because a surpassin}, 
product is a creation—not a 
made-to-order thing—the dis- 

ating, buyer chooses the 
work of that artist—or motor- 
car builder—whose prestize 
is the sure symbol of consistent 
achievement, 
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The new Twin-six is the ripe 
product of seventeen years of 
experience in the creation of 
quality cars. 


Truly a great achievement! 


Reflect — 


If you would secure the ut- 
most of distinction, Brace and 
luxury ina motor carriage that 
will express you, select your 
Packard now, before the spring, 
quota of body types most in de- 










































mand is completely exhausted. 





Ask the man who owns one 





$3050 and $3500, at Detroit. 


Packard Motor 
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Car 


Twenty distinctive styles of Twin-six motor carriages. Prices, open cars, 
Packard dealers in all important cities. 


Company—Detroit 
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on PAINIED FOR LIGGET! & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


PATA may never become the 
only cigarette smoked by keen, 
substantial men of this type. 

But you will find that Fatima has 
already become more popular with 
such men than any other cigarette 
regardless of price. 
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This is because men who choose 
wisely want a SENSIBLE cigarette— 
a cigarette that is cool and comfort- 
able to the tongue and throat and 
that leaves a man feeling “fit” and 
clear-headed even though he may 
smoke more often than usual. 


Lizgalte Myers Tobacco Cx 


KATIMA 





A Sensible Cigarette 














